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PREFACE. 


The purpose of this book is embraced in its title, The 
Business Guide, or Safe Methods of Business. 

The necessity of having a book comprising the practical 
in business, including forms, points of law, hints and helps in 
transacting business successfully, together with the most useful 
tables for rapid computation or for reference, was forcibly im- 
pressed upon the mind of the author while acting as principal 
of a Business College, in which he had ample opportunity to 
study the needs of our young men before entering the active 
business world. 

After mature thought his purpose to relieve the felt want of 
business circles and individuals in general took shape in the 
first edition of the Business Guide. That the public has appre- 
ciated his efforts is seen in results better than told in words. 
The many succeeding editions, the large sales, and the interest 
of the public clearly shows that this volume is filling a place 
that no other fills. Although the author has finished his labors 
and has passed to his reward, yet Nichols’ Business Guide is 
having an ever-increasing educative influence among the masses. 

Fifteem Years have passed since the first edition was 
published. These have been years of intense activity and of 
great progress in all lines. Notwithstanding the success that has 
attended this volume, our constant effort is to keep it an all- 
around up-to-date book, a book every item of which can be re- 
lied upon as correct. 

This edition has been rearranged and revised and printed 
from an entirely new set of plates. We are determined that 
the Business Guide shall continue to be the leading book 
on practical business. The advice and assistance of able and 
competent specialists in different lines of business have greatly 
aided us in making improvements and in giving accurate and 
at the same time boiled down statements. All the best and re- 
cent volumes on business have been consulted and valuable 
suggestions taken therefrom. Much of the book has been re- 
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written, while every part and line has passed under the scrutiniz- 
ing eye of the critic. All commercial and legal forms are of the 
very latest. Great pains have been taken to make all illustra- 
tions apt and instructive. We are free to say without fear of 
contradiction that this is decidedly the best book in the market 
for the money. 

The Business Guide is adapted to all classes, not to a 
certain profession or class of men, but to all who are called upon 
to do business. And whom does this not include? With the recog- 
nition that real merit and true excellence must be depended upon 
for success, and with the confidence of an appreciation of dili- 
gent, painstaking labor and research, this revised edition is sent 
forth to the millions who may thereby be led to do the right 
thing, at the right time, in the right place and thus turn defeat, 
failure, loss of reputation, property, or home into intelligent 
actions, profitable investments, pleasant homes and prosperous, 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


SHEST THOU A MAN DILIGENT IN HIS BUSINESS, 
HE SHALL STAND BEFORE KINGS —Prov. xxii :29. 


CONSCIENCE IS THE BEST FRIEND WE CAN FIND. Mi 


cS 
PRESIDENT A, A. SMITH, 


WHO, FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS, WAS ONE OF THE MOST PROMINENT AND 
INFLUENTIAL EDUCATORS OF AMERICA. 


INTRODUCTION TO FIRST EDITION. 


This little book, the ‘‘ Business Guide,’’ will recommend 
itself to all who desire, in a cheap form, full information 
as to methods of doing business. It contains all that is practical 
and valuable in Hill’s Manual, Gaskell’s Compendium, and other 
books of like character. It is a complete hand-book of business 
law and business forms. Besides, it contains a Business Dic- 
tionary, many useful tables, abbreviations and information, im- 
portant to all, upon various other topics. 
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For lack of that information which this book contains, 
business men lose thousands of dollars every day. Millions are 
lost in litigation, owing to careless habits, or to ignorance of the 
proper methods of doing business, to say nothing of the losses, 
for the same reason, by the trickery of confidence men and 
sharpers in general. 

Such a guide is a necessity to young men and young women 
to prepare them, by the adoption of correct and safe methods of 
business, for thoroughness and success. It is simple and com- 
prehensive, adapted to the wants of every one, whatever his oc- 
cupation may be. Its principles can be easily understood, ane 
readily applied in practice. 

It ought to be in the hands of every teacher, and of every 
scholar of sufficient age to understand business transactions. It 
deserves, indeed, a place in every household. 


Naperville, Ill., May 6, 1886. A. A. SMITH. 
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STRIKE THE IRON WHILE IT IS HOT. «dw 


IT MAKES THE SPARKS FLY, 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S CODE. 
BUSINESS, ENERGY, PUSH. 


Business, in every age of the world, has been the chief pioneer 
in the march of man’s civilization. Blessings everywhere follow 
its advancing footsteps. We honor and respect our upright, 
energetic business men. They start every noble project; they 
build our cities, and rear our manufactories; they whiten the 
ocean with their sails, and blacken the heavens with the smoke 
of their steam vessels and furnace fires; they draw treasures 
from the mines, and give to mankind the various products of 
every clime and the benefits of skilled labor throughout the 
world. These results are achieved not by love of ease or idle 
wish, but by energy that knows no defeat, by that indomitable 
spirit of push that lays the foundation of true prosperity and 
builds the structures of success and progress, right over the 
ruins of defeated projects and apparent failures. The man who 
was financially ruined by the Chicago fire, but who began his 
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business at the old stand right in the midst of the burnt dis- 
trict and advertised his goods on a shingle the day after the 
fire, richly deserved that which he received—the applause of the 
world and a successful business, with which his former business 
bore no comparison. Everybody admires the courageous 
spirit that overcomes difficulties and manages to rise 
in the world. It is the invincible spirit of “get there” that 
people like. 


HOW SUCCESS 1S WON. 


Success is a happy word for the average American. To 
achieve success is the aim of every one. It would more fre- 
quently be gained were it not that it is too often wrongly under- 
stood to be innate smartness. Young man, the sooner you get 
rid of the notion that you are smart, the sooner will you win 
success. You may be a genius of exceeding brilliancy, but the 
chances are one to one hundred thousand that you are not. It is 
safer to conclude that you are just a plain ordinary mortal and 
then set about doing the best you can with the capital nature has 
given you. You may not soar so high at first, but then, when 
your balloon of youthful conceit collapses, you will not have so 
far to fall. Bear in mind that there are thousands who con- 
sider themselves exceptionally smart and through a dependence 
upon that smartness have made an utter failure of life, while on 
the other hand the apparently dull and stupid youth has by 
proper means overcome and is enjoying the prosperity that the 
supposed talented youth has dreamed of. 

Success must be won if it is to be enjoyed. The person who 
waits for it to come along is like a man who waits for the train 
to arrive before he gets his ticket. To use an ordinary term, 
both are apt to “get left.” Men ordinarily fail to succeed, not 
because they are naturally destined to fail, but they lack business 
ability, which is made up of equal parts of business knowledge, 
sterling integrity, strict economy and everlasting push. 

In our day knowledge can be acquired and is in the reach of 
all who possess the other qualities. The other qualities ought to 
be in possession of every youth of sound mind. If not, nature 
can hardly be blamed for the deficiency. 

Again, success is the child of confidence and perseverance. 
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YOUNG WANAMAKER BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL HOURS IN HIS FATHER’S 
BRICKYARD, 


The line between failure and success is so fine that we scarcely 
knew when we pass it, so fine that we are often on the line and 
do not know it. How many a man has thrown up his hands at a 
time when a little more effort, a little more patience, would have 
achieved success. As the tide goes clear out, so it comes clear 
in. Sometimes business prospects may seem darkest when really 
they are on the turn. A little more persistence, a little more 
effort, and what seemed hopeless failure may turn to glorious 
success. There is no failure except in no longer trying. There 
is no defeat except from within, no really insurmountable barrier 
gave our own inherent weakness of purpose. 

A firm resolution, that barriers shall be surmounted, that diffi- 
culties shall be cleared away, goes far toward achieving success 
Let us repeat, success must be won. It never comes uninvited, 
never without effort. 


18 LEARNING IS WEALTH TO THE POOR. 


A BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


Know Thyself—Is an ancient maxim, but none the less 
worthy of consideration. Many of the failures of life result from 
a lack of knowledge of one’s self and of adaptations in a business 
life. There are some farmers who would with credit fill one 
of the professions; while there are not a few of the professional 
men who would do themselves credit by seeking the farm, the 
workshop, or the laborer’s task. One of the essentials in starting 
out in life is to be thoroughly fitted for the position occupied by 
a proper educational training. First of all the young man should 
diligently apply himselt to an intelligent study of his own adapta- 
tions. To have parents or friends say that a young man shall 
be a lawyer, a doctor, a preacher, or a merchant, without con- 
sulting the inclinations and adaptations of the youth and then 
seek to train him to this end is sheer folly. Success or failure 
generally hinges on a proper choice of vocation. 

Our Educational System.—At the summit of our excellent 
educational system stands the college and the university 
We need not be ashamed of Yale, Harvard and Princeton 
that compare favorably in scholarship, thoroughness of in- 
struction, and work done with the most honored universities of 
any land. Our public school and business colleges fit our youth 
for the practical side of life. Higher education is all very well, 
but the first and important thing in this practical world is for 
one to be able to make a good living. .A business education fits 
any one all the better for his calling even though he enters one 
of the professions. : 

Practical Education Needed.—Horace Greeley said, many 
years ago, that he knew of 3,c00 college graduates in New 
York alone that were not able to make a living. The craze 
to graduate and have a diploma is even greater today. Give 
these college graduates a thorough practical business education 
and there will be less of soaring after the infinite and diving 
after the unfathomable and more of seeking to acquire true suc-, 
@ess by merit alone. : 

Importance of Business Education.—A business educa- 
tion is essential to a substantial business career. Not a mere 
acquaintance with business facts but practical business traine 
ing is what makes men able to direct successfully the details 
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MARSHALL FIELD. 


of large establishments, to control the movements of immense 
business concerns. 

Your Duty.—Study the drift of your mind. Know the 
eurrent in which your faculties drift the swiftest and the surest, 
and then lay to the helm, steer so straight a course that neither 
yourself nor any one else can be mistaken as to the direction or 
object of your efforts. They say that there is a place out west 
where, when the boys wear their breeches threadbare, their 
mothers just turn them around instead of sewing on a patch, and 
the result is that when you see those boys out on the road you 
cannot tell whether they are going to school or coming home. 
Young man, let the world know which way you are going. 

Certain Prosperity.—Let a man in business be thoroughly 
fitted for the position he occupies, alert to every opportun- 
ity and embracing it to its fullest possibilty and he is a success. 

Lay a good foundation of business principles and practices. 
Do a legitimate business. Aim to have a home of your own 
early in life. Be strictly honest; work hard; be earnest; seek 
to be an intelligent citizen. Marry a good, healthy, loving girl; 
keep a clear conscience; fear God and work righteousness; and 
life’s sun will set in tints of gold and splendor 


26 SKILL, NOT LUCK, LEADS TO FORTUNE. 


BUSINESS A PROFESSION. 


The occupation of the merchant is now recognized as being 
as much a profession as that of medicine or theology. To master 
the intricacies of business and conduct it successfully requires 
as careful a preparation and training as for any of the professions. 

Formerly the particularly bright sons of the family were ene 
couraged by the fond parents to prepare for one of the pro- 
fessions, but those who were not so fortunate were to go into 
business, on the supposition that it did not require such a high 
order of ability to make a success. It is not so now. It requires 
the brightest minds and the strongest intellects to make a suc- 
cess in the fierce competition which rules in every department of 
business. In this connection the New York Commercial Bulletin 
Says: 

“The idea is prevalent that merchandizing is a thing that can 
be taken up when other vocations fail, and that it only needs a 
fair degree of push or smartness, or perhaps a genius for specula- 
tion which does not hesitate to accept any risk. It need not be 
said that nothing is further from the truth, and that those who 
are tempted to accept the delusion are morally certain, sooner or 
later, to repent of their folly. The mercantile life needs prepara- 
tion or qualification quite as much as the other professions. We 
live in an age of extraordinary commercial activity. The world, 
practically, is today all one market, and the man or people whe 
would handle that market to the best advantage must be well up 
in the particular kind of knowledge that is requisite to enable 
them to take advantage of the world-wide methods and to keep 
pace with their competitors. This cannot be acquired in an off- 
hand, haphazard kind of a way, but by intelligent, painstaking 

study. Here, if anywhere, knowledge is power.” 
Hon. John Wanamaker thus expressed himself: 

“Let me say to you that a young man who starts in such a 
field as this (commercial life) will stand but little chance of suc- 
cess without thorough and fruitful business training. The days 
of chance are gone. The mercantile profession must be studied 
as one studies law or medicine. There never were so many bids 
for young men. Banking institutions, business establishments 
and great importers are calling for young men, but they mus¢ 
be men who have studied, wo have applied themselves, whe 
have had training to do the work.” 
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-Chauncey M. Depew makes the following statement: 

“In the olden time there was no intermediary which taught 
the young man or young woman the methods of business. To- 
day the young man who graduates from a literary college and 
who enters business without going through a business school is 
enormously hampered, in his progress in life.” 


POOR BOYS AND FAMOUS MEN. 


1. Humble Birth no Barrier to Success.—In European 
countries much depends upon one’s birth. Class and clan 
largely control the future, barring out the youth of humble 
birth from entering upon the avenues open to those through 
whose veins courses more royal blood. 

In America, the land of liberties and opportunities, nature 
invites all alike to positions of greatness and honor. Here a 
larger proportion of boys of humble parentage rise to eminence 
and wealth than in any other country . 

2. Noted Examples.—Franklin was the son of a tallow- 
chandler and soap boiler. Daniel Defoe, hostler and son of a 
butcher. Whitfield the son of an inn-keeper. Shakespeare was 
the son of a wood stapler. Milton was the son of a money 
scrivener. Robert Burns was a plowman in Ayrshire. Mo- 
hammed, called the prophet, a driver of asses. Madame Berna- 
dotte was a washer-woman of Paris. Napoleon was of an ob- 
scure family of Corsica. John Jacob Astor once sold apples on 
the streets of New York. Catherine, Empress of Russia, was a 
camp-grisette. Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith. Abraham Lin- 
coln was a rail splitter. Gen. Grant was a tanner. 

3. George Peabody.—A long time ago, a little boy twelve 
years old, on his road to Vermont, stopped at a country 
tavern, and paid for his lodging and breakfast by sawing wood, 
instead of asking for it as a gift. Tifty years later, the same 
boy passed that same little inn as George Peabody, the banker, 
whose name is the synonym of magnificent charities—the hon- 


ored of two hemispheres. 

4. Cornelius Vanderbilt.—When Cornelius Vanderbilt was 
a young man, his mother gave him fifty dollars of her sav- 
ings to buy a small sail boat, and he engaged in the business 
of transporting market-gardening from Staten Island to New 
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York City. When the wind was not favorable he would 
work his way over the shoals by pushing the boat along by 
poles, putting his own shoulder to the pole, and was very sure 
to get his freight in market in season. He accumulated over 
$20,000,000 during his life. 

53. Stephen Girard.—Stephen Girard left his native coun- 
try at the age of ten or twelve years, as a cabin boy ona 
vessel. He came to New York in that capacity. His deport- 
ment was distinguished by such fidelity, industry and temper- 
ance that he won the attachment and confidence of his master, 
who generally bestowed on him the appellation of “My Stephen.” 
When his master gave up business he promoted Girard to the 
command of a small vessel. Girard was a self-taught man, and 
the world was his school. It was a favorite theme with him, 
when he afterwards grew rich, to relate that he commenced life 
with a sixpence, and to insist that a man’s best capital was his 
industry. 

6. Marshall Field.—A clerk in a country store in Mass- 
achusetts at seventeen; then a foreman in a Chicago dry 
goods house at twenty-five, a partner in the firm at thirty; the 
head of the business at forty, and at fifty the owner and director 
general of a mercantile enterprise doing a business exceeding 
forty million dollars every year—this is the story of Marshall 
Field’s successful career. 

7. Barefooted Boys.—The barefooted boy of fifty years 
ago has been thinking and thinking aright, and thinking with 
no ordinary mind. He has placed the impression of his char- 
acter upon the age. His industry, his business habits were 
developed in round, full and beautiful character. The barefoot 
boy of fifty years ago is today the prominent millionaire, the 
prominent business man, the prominent lawyer, the prominent 
statesman and the prominent philanthropist. It is a common 
saying that the men who are most successful in business are 
those who begin the world in their shirt-sleeves; whereas 
those who begin with fortunes generally lose them. Necessity 
is always the first stimulus to industry. 
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OPINIONS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN. 


The following gleaned from a letter from Mr. Marshall Field 
to Dr. Hillis is worthy of every young man’s careful perusal:— 

“A young man should carefully consider what his natural 
bent or inclination is, be it business or profession. Then enter 
upon it with diligence and put into it an energy directed by 
strong common sense; seek to enhance his own and his em- 
ployer’s interests; choose good companions, and make honesty 
and devotion to duty his watchword. ECONOMY is one of 
the most essential elements of success. The average young 
man is too extravagant and wasteful. In order to acquire the 
dollars one must take care of the nickels. Begin to save early, 
be it ever so little. Success in small things is a necessary 
qualification of controlling a large business and income.” 

It is a mistake that capital alone is necessary to success, 
If a man has head and hands suited to his business, it will 
soon procure him capital.— ohn Freedley. 

There is no boy in America, however humble his birth, who, 
in whatever capacity his lot may be cast, if he have a strong 
arm, a clear head, brave heart, and honest purpose, may not, 
by the light of our public schools and the freedom of our 
laws, rise until he stands foremost in the honor and confi- 
dence of the country.—Congressman Payson, Pontiac, I/l. 

Punctuality is the mother of confidence. Be on time. Be 
frank. Say what you mean. Do what you say. So shall your 
friends know and take it for granted, that you mean to do what 
is just and right.— ohn Briggs. 

He that has never known adversity is but half acquainted 
with others, or with himself, for constant success shows us 
but one side of the world.—Co/fon. 

What though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich 
relation left you a legacy. Diligence is the mother of good 
luck, and God gives all things to industry. Then plow deep 
while the sluggard/sleep$, and you shall have corn to sell and 
to keep. Work while it is called today, for one today is worth 
two to-morrows.—/rankiin. 

Until men have learned industry, economy and self-contral, 
they cannot be safely intrusted with wealth.—Yohn Griggs. 
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PRINCIPLES ARE USELESS, UNLESS EMBODIED IN ACTION. 25 


SAFE PRINCIPLES AND RULES. 


1. Remember that time is gold. 

2. True intelligence is always modest. 

3. Never covet what is not your own. 

4. Don’t cultivate a sense of over-smartness. 

5. A man of honor respects his word as he does his note. 

6. Shun lawsuits, and never take money risks that you can 
- avoid. 

7. Endeavor to be perfect in the calling in which you are 

engaged. 


8. Keep your eyes on small expenses. Small leaks sink a 
great ship. 

9. Keep your health good by adopting regular and steady 
habits. 

to. Never forget a favor, for ingratitude is the basest trait 
of a man’s mean character. 

11. Remember that the rich are generally plain, while rogues 
dress well and talk smoothly. 

12. Remember that steady, earnest effort alone leads to 
wealth and high position. 

13. Never be afraid to say no. Every successful man must 
have the backbone to assert his rights. 

14. Avoid the tricks of trade; be honest, and never mis- 
represent an article that you desire to sell. 

15. The only safe rule is, never to allow a single year to 
pass by without laying up something for the future. 

16. Remember that trickery, cheating and indolence are 
never found as attributes of a thrifty and progressive man. 

17. Do not be ashamed of hard work. Work for the best 
salary or wages you can get, but work for anything rather than 
to be idle. 

18. Be not ashamed to work, for it is one of the condi- 
tions of our existence. There is no criminal who does not 
owe his crime to some idle hour. 

19. To industry and economy add self-reliance. Do not 
take too much advice, think for yourself. Independence will 
add vigor and inspiration to your labors. 


26 MAXIMS ARE THE CONDENSED GOOD SENSE OF NATIONS. 


GOOD BUSINESS MAXIMS. 


1. Goods well bought are half sold. 

2. Write a good, plain, legible hand. 

3. Keep your word as good as a bank. 

4. Goods in store are better than bad debts. 

5. Never refuse a choice when you can get it. 

6. Never take any chances on another man’s game. 

7. Never sign a paper without first reading it carefully. 

8. Never gamble or take chances on the Board of Trade. 

9. Remember that an honest man is the noblest work of God. 
io. Your first ambition should be the acquisition of knowl- 


edge pertaining to your business. 

11. Of two investments, choose that which will best pro- 
mote your regular business. 

12. By prosecuting a useful business energetically, humanity 
is benefited. 

13. Keep accurate accounts, and know the exact condition 
of your affairs. 

14. Be economical; a gain usually requires expense; what is 
saved is clear. 

15. Endeavor to be perfect in the calling in which you 
are engaged. 

16. Never fail to meet a business engagement, however irk- 
some it may be at that moment. 

17. Never sign a paper for a stranger. Think nothing ine 
significant which has a bearing upon your success. 

18. Avoid litigation as much as possible, study for your 
self the theory of commercial law, and be your own lawyer. 

19. Undertake no business without mature reflection, and 
confine your capital closely to the business you have established. 

20. Lead a regular life, avoid display, and choose your as- 
sociates discreetly, and prefer the society of men of your own 
type. 

21. Be affable, polite, and obliging to everybody; avoid 
discussions, anger, and pettishness; interfere with no disputes 
the creation of others. 

22. Never misrepresent, falsify, or deceive; have one rule 
of moral life, never swerve from it, whatever may be the acts or 
Opinions of other men 
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23. Make no investments without a full acquaintance with 
their nature and condition; and select such investments as have 
intrinsic value. 

24. Never run down a neighbor’s property or goods and 
praise up your own. It is a mark of low breeding, and will 
gain you nothing. 

25. Above all things, acquire a good, correct epistolary style, 
for you are judged by the business world according to the char- 
acter, expression, and style of your letters. 

26 During business hours attend to nothing but business, 
but be prompt in responding to all communications, and never 
suffer a letter to remain without an answer. 

27. Never form the habit of talking about your neighbors, 
or repeating things that you hear others say. You will ayoid 
much unpleasantness, and sometimes serious difficulties. 

28. Finally, examine carefully every detail of your busi- 
ness. Be prompt in everything. Take time to consider, and 
then decide positively. Dare to go forward. Bear troubles pa- 
tiently. Be brave in the struggle of life. Maintain your in- 
tegrity as a sacred thing. Never tell business lies. Make no 
useless acquaintances. Never appear something more than you 
are. Pay your debts promptly. Shun strong liquor. Employ 
your time well. Never be discouraged. Then work hard ana 
you will succeed. 


GENIUS, CAPITAL, SKILL, LABOR. 


Here is a comparative table of genius, capital, skill and la-’ 
bor, on the mutual basis of the almighty dollar. 

Genius.—The power that enabled Tennyson to take a piece 
of paper and make it worth sixty-five thousand dollars by writ- 
ing a’ poem on it. 

Capital.—_The ability to write a few words on a sheet 
of paper and make it worth five million dollars, as a Vander- 
bilt can do. 

Skill.—The ability to take twenty-five cents’ worth of steel} 
and make it into watch-springs worth fourteen thousand dol- 
lars, as a mechanic can do. : 

Labor.—The act of working ten hours a day and shoveling 


three or four tons of earth for $1.50, as the ditcher does. 
3 Standard. 
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IF YOU WANT TO CATCH FISH, YOU MUST GO WHERE THEY ARE. THE BOT 
SEES THE POINT, DO you? 


BUSINESS FAILURES. 


Actual Experience.—It is asserted that at least nine-tenths 
of those who engage in business pursuits either fail or go 
out of business after having lost more or less of their capital. 
The large number of failures is exceedingly discouraging to the 
young man who may ‘have little or no capital with which to. 
begin business, but when their failures are more closely exam- 
ined, it is readily seen that they resulted either from a lack of 
experience or from a yielding to discouraging features, and to 
difficulties that with perseverance might have been surmounted. 
Nothing, neither theoretical knowledge nor adaption to the 
work, can be substituted for actual business experience. 

Every young man should avail himself of every opportu- 
nity to prepare himself for his work, but let him not attempt 
to substitute this preparation for actual experience. 

No Defeat.—Again, failure, by a determined effort, has 
often been turned into brilliant and permanent success. It is 
said that the British have won in many decisive battles, after 
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/ we 
their enemies believed themselves to be conquerors, simply 
because they would not acknowledge that they were beaten. 
Difficulties and apparent failures may become instructors or 
stepping stones to success, when determined effort will not 
yield to them. 

It is often the case that more may be expected from a man 
who has failed, yet goes on in spite of his failure, than from 
the buoyant career of the successful. Many young men have 
distinguished themselves by brilliant speeches while in college, 
who were never heard from after leaving college. It may be 
gratifying but it is seldom beneficial to strike twelve the first. 
time. 

Examples.—Examples of success through failure are not 
wanting. Men are successful in spite of difficulties. It was in. 
the face of many failures that Fulton applied himself to the task 
of designing a successful steamboat. Hiram Powers, the noted 
American sculptor, met failure and defeat in a dozen different 
pursuits before he became established in his chosen profession. 
Phillips Brooks failed utterly as a teacher in a Boston Latin 
School, but, undaunted by the predictions of friends and dis- 
couraging disappointments, he lived to present to the world 
one of the richest natures, and noblest preachers of the nine- 
teenth century. Robert Bruce, discouraged and disheartened 
by repeated defeats, looked to the roof of his cabin and learned 
a lesson irom a spider which after many unsuccessful efforts 
at last swung itself from one beam of the roof to the other. 
Stimulated by the success of the spider, Bruce was encouraged 
to make one more effort for his country, and, as he never before 
gained a victory, so he never afterward met with any great 
defeat. If the little ant does not succeed the sixty-ninth time in 
carrying its food to its home, it makes the seventieth effort. Do 
not be disheartened at every rebuff. There are few persons who 
succeed at once. We learn more wisdom from failures than 
from success. 

Causes of Failures.—In answer to the question what causes 
the numerous failures in life of business and professional 
men, the following replies from ‘leading men in our country 
are suggestive and will be helpful to the wide-awake youth: 


Alex. H. Stephens.—Want of punctuality, honesty, truth. 
Pres. Bartlett.—Lack of principle, of fixed purpose, of perseverance. 
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Pres. Eliot.—Stupidity, laziness, rashness, dishonesty. 
Dr. Dexter.—Want of thoroughness of preparation. Want of fixed- 


ness of purpose. Want of faith in the inevitable triumph of right and 
truth. 


Anthony Comstock.—Unholy living and dishonest practices, lust and 
intemperance, living beyond one’s means. 

Gen’l. O. O. Howard.—Breaking the Divine laws of the body by vice, 
those of the mind by overwork and idleness, and those of the heart by 
making an idol of self. 


Prof. Homer Sprague.—Mistakes in choice of employment and lack 
of persistent and protracted effort. A low ideal, making success to 
consist in personal aggrandizement, rather than in the training and 
development of a true and noble character. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott.—The combined spirit of laziness and self-con- 
ceit that makes a man unwilling to do anything unless he can choose 
just what he will do. 


Marshall Field.—The haste tc become rich at the expense of char- 
acter; want of forethought; idleness, or general shiftlessness; living be- 
yond one’s means; outside speculation and gambling; want of proper 
judgment and overestimating capacity, lack of progressiveness, or, in 
other’ words, dying of dry rot. 


Joseph Medill, Editor of the Chicago Tribune.—Liquor drinking, 
gambling, reckless speculation, dishonesty, tricky conduct, cheating, 
idjeness, shirking hard work, frivolous reading, failure to improve op- 
portunities. 

A chicken trying to swim with some ducks, complained of the 
world. “The world is all right,” replied the ducks, “if you ad- 
just yourself to it. Keep in your element (the land), and not 
ours, which is satisfactory to us.’ Draw your own moral, if 
you please. 

Failure, a Premonition of Success.—Do not by any means 

court or invite failure, but if it comes look upon it as indicative 
of success. We owe much of our happiness to our mistakes, 
and yet it is true that happiness is never found in failure. 
. Sir Humphry Davy, when shown a dexterously manipulated 
experiment said, “I thank God I was not made a dexterous 
manipulator, for the most important of my discoveries have been 
suggested to me by failures.” The very greatest things—great 
thoughts, great discoveries and inventions have usually been 
nurtured in hardship, suffering, and poverty, and have mot 
become established before chilly failure seemed to lay its icy 
hand upon the victim’s aching brow. But how often has ap- 
parent failure been turned into real success, through the uneon- 
querable courage and will power of the determined spirit. 


A MAN PASSES FOR WHAT HE IS WORTH. 3l 


BUSINESS MANNERS. 


Manners are the ornament of action.—Smiles. _ 
Guard manners, if you would protect the morals.x—Davidson. 


A good name is the best thing in the world; either to get ome a 
good name, or to supply the want of it—Anonymous. : 

1. Be cheerful, and show proper civility to all with ane 
you transact business. 

2. There are many who have failed in business because 
they never learned to respect the feelings or opinions of others. 

3. Kindness of manners is the best capital to invest in a 
business, and will bear a higher rate of interest than any other 
investment. 

4. Be accomplished, polite, refined, civil, affable, well-be- 
haved and well-mannered, and you will never lose by it. 

5. Manners make the business man, and give him the art of 
entertaining and pleasing all with whom he has business rela- 
tions. 

6. If you wish to change a man’s views in reference to some 
business transaction or other negotiations, respect his opinions, 
and he will be respectful and listen to your arguments. 

7. There are a thousand easy, engaging little ways, which 
we may put on in dealing with others, without running any 
risk of over-doing it. 

8. An old saying, “politeness costs nothing, and accom- 
plishes wonders,” is a good one. Of course, politeness without 
sincerity is simply a refined form of hypocrisy, and sincerity 
without politeness is but little better. A savage, a barbarian 
can be honest, but is not likely to be very polite. So politeness 
of speech and manners is the distinguishing trait between the 
civilized and the uncivilized. 

g. A coarseness and roughness of speech, a studied effort 
to say things that grate upon or wound the feelings of a person 
possessing ordinary refinement, is utterly, inexcusably and 
wholly indefensible. ‘ 

10. There are many persons, however, who seem to have 
the idea that because they are honest, sincere and sympathetic, 
after a fashion, they are excusable for being impolite, and con- 
sequently justified in cultivating boorish manners, and indulg- 
ing in rough speech; but this is a mistake. It pays to regard 
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the feelings of others, especially when it costs us nothing. It 
does not follow because a man is polite that he is therefore 
insincere. Politeness and sincerity can go together, and the 
man or wontan who possesses both will get along much better 
than the individual who has either without the other. 


BUSINESS QUALIFICATIONS. 


Ly au. highest ambition is te seek a name 


fot yourself, tae need no special quatifica= 
lion. ThousanoL of yout late: hate Gene 


deservedly inte cuettasting detuelude. Aim 
higher than that, YOUNG nan. 


Many of life’s failures are due to attempts of individuals to 
fill positions for which they lack the proper business qualifi- 
cations. While the different lines of business require special 
skill in certain directions, there are other qualifications that are 
essential in all business pursuits. The choice of a career is by 
no means of the least importance. This being made there 
should be an ideal within you that will raise the character and - 
excellence of your work. The qualifications most essential to 
success are a knowledge of every detail of your business, strict 
integrity, painstaking economy, and a push that holds high its 
motto, “This one thing I do,” and “keeps everlastingly at it.” 
The world admires the man who does best wnat multitudes do 
well. The era of easy money getting is rapidly passing. It is 
trained ability that makes the business man safe. It is blind 
recklessness to neglect to acquire, when opportunities present, 
a skill that may serve well in life’s struggle. The world needs 
you and if you seek the proper qualifications, the world will 
hear from you. 

Horace Mann’s Advice.—Follow Horace Mann, the great 
educator’s advice, “Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” The stuff is in you to qualify 
yourself for more than a name, which is the highest ambition 
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of many youth. It is poor advice that makes every life a failure 
except that which has achieved a great name. The humblest 
manual laborer, equally with his brother man whose career 
abounds with the highest achievements of the intellect, whose 
name is honored among us, is a fellow worker with God. 

To Make a Name.—We have taught our American boys 
that they were cut out for Congressmen instead of carpenters, 
for Presidents instead of painters and plumbers, for bankers 
instead of blacksmiths, for a career instead of a calling. These 
top-lofty notions have been imbibed by our youth until the high- 
est ambition with many is to make a name for themselves. 
Not one of a thousand acquires a great name. Are the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine to be failures? Better learn to make a 
broom handle, a horseshoe, or a loaf of bread. The world 
needs these vastly more than it does names. This selfish un- 
Christian ambition for a name stands in the way of the self- 
denial necessary to real usefulness. It is baneful folly that has 
kept so many of our American youth out of the humble but 
happy and useful lives of industry. Not every man is called to 
preach, but ever man is called to labor in some sphere. Find 
your place and then seek to qualify yourself for excellence in 
your work. Aim to stand at the head of your occupation. 


TALENT, WILL, PURPOSE. 


Talk not of talents, is thy duty done? 
Thou hast sufficient, were they ten or one. 
—Montgomery. 


Talent of Success.—Longfellow once said that the talent 
of success is nothing more than doing well what you can 
do, without a thought of fame. This idea of attempting to dis- 
cover some hidden talent in one’s self by which to become 
distinguished is fraught with much evil to the American 
youth. What men need most is not talent but purpose, not the 
power to achieve, but the will to labor through difficulties. 
Man’s real power exhibits itself when enormous obstacles plant 
themselves right in his track. Success depends more upon 
ability adapted to work than upon any superior intellectual 


power. 


384 SUCCESS COMES THROUGH A CLEAR, STRONG PURPOSE. 


OVERCOMING CIRCUMSTANCES. 
YOUNG PEABODY SAWING WOOD FOR A NIGHT’S LODGING. HE BECAME 


ONE OF THE FIRST MILLIONAIRES AND PHILANTHROPISTS OF AMERICA. 
Circumstances Blamed.—The blaming of circumstances, 
the shifting of responsibility, is as old as Adam. He blamed 
the woman. When Moses chided Aaron for making the golden 
calf, he blamed the people and the circumstances. “The 
people are set on mischief; we put in the gold and there came 
out this calf.” Just as if he had no responsibility in the matter. 
Byron, endowed with brilliant talents, was a physical and moral 
wreck at thirty-five. “What else can we expect from such sur- 
surroundings? Byron was the victim of circumstances,” says his 
biographer. “Something drove me to it,’ says the criminal. 
Heredity Accountable.—Then again, many charge their 
sins and failures upon heredity. True, the evil pleasures of 
one generation become the failures of the next. Napoleon, 
Byron, Goethe and McCauley demonstrate the laws of heredity. 
But these physical facts are but half the facts in the case. Man 
has a body, but he has also a soul. Something within him whis- . 
pers that he is free. Self-consciousness declares him to be su- 
perior to circumstances and heredity. John Bunyan, the offspring 
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of vicious parentage, Jerry McCauley and Marcus Aurelius show 
clearly that hereditary tendencies can be conquered. 

Barriers Broken.—Heredity may modify responsibility, but 
never destroy it, There is in man that which asserting itself, 
breaks through all barriers and rises into new realms. We 
are not waifs and strays with which the winds and _ currents 
sport; we are ocean steamers with power to defy the winds and 
waves, power to mark out our own course, power to determine 
for ourselves the distant harbor. Every day men fighting and 
conquering turn their passions into slaves that serve them; every 
day some tradesman prefers toil to ease, some teacher truth to 
falsehood, some business man chooses a little honest wealth 
rather than great treasures by lying methods. To every ambi- 
tious and aspiring youth the iron bars of heredity dissolve into 
smoke at the touch of the aspiring hand. Heredity is not a 
tyrant over man. Charles Kingsley and Phillips Brooks con- 
quered the stammering tongue and drilled it into eloquence. 
Huber, through his love of science, triumphed over blindness. 
Beethoven, despite his deafness, made splendid music. Africanus, 
a black chief, a cannibal at forty, a colossal lump of depravity, 
awakened by the teaching and example of Missionary Moffat, 
took on the aspect of a man; became the emancipator of his 
race; learned to read and write and speak; learned agriculture 
and husbandry, and taught farming to his savages; learned the 
use of the saw and hammer and taught his people to build 
houses and villages; made himself a scholar and founded schools 
and churches and Christian homes. At sixty this man stood 
forth under the aspect of a Christian hero, a veritable Moses 
for his race. These examples plainly show that birth-gifts are 
only raw. material. The successful man is the architect pf his 
own fortune. “ 

Circumstances and Surroundings.—Neither is it indispen- 
sable that man shall be controlled by circumstances and envi- 
ronments. God means man to be the sole proprietor of 
himself. It was never intended that he should not know what 
his occupations or beliefs or plans should be until circumstances 
came together and made up their decisions. A thousand times 
better be a slave for the meanest man than become the slave 
for dead circumstances. Uncle Tom’s fetters shine like a king’s 
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soronet in comparison with the fetters that he must wear who 
bows to climate, food, and surroundings and asks the weather 
whether or not he may be happy. It is for a lump of putty to 
permit things to stamp it, now with this mark and now with 
that. He who holds circumstances as responsible for his failure 
or success has made himself a nonentity. When he wakes up in 
bed at night he can properly reflect, “There is nobody here.” 

Man a Victor.—As Sampson broke the green withes which 
bound him, so man by indomitable courage and will may 
break down the barriers of circurnstances that would hinder him. 
Fred Douglass was born midst sugh squalor and poverty and 
wickedness as no tenement house has ever witnessed, and to all 
this was added slavery. But, unassisted, the black boy learned 
to read, shook off his slavery, conquered environments, and 
literally beat his iron fetters into sickles and pruning hooks. 
Octavio Hill, entering the tenement house district of White- 
chapel in London, civilized the entire ward and transformed cir- 
cumstances of misery and sin into those of happiness and refine- 
ment. David Livingstone proved that, instead of circumstances 
shaping the man, one heaven-endowed man can absolutely 
create a new social and spiritual climate for a whole continent. 

Man is His Own King.—Do not wait for nor dream ef 
talent not in your possession. Use the talent you have. God 
meant you to be a success. Hold your ground and push hard. 
Watch opportunities. Be rigidly honest. If you delight to sit 
around smoking cigarettes and telling shady stories on street 
corners and lounging counters, it is hardly necessary for you to 
attempt to learn “how to write a check,’’ for the chances are a 
thousand to one that you will never have a bank account. 

Have a purpose and with a will steer perseveringly in one 
direction. To the young man who does not succeed at once we 
would commend the following quaint lines: 


“If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
*Taint no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’!” 


BAD SPELLING 1S a REMEDIABLE INJURY. 3T 


“ DID NOT KNOW HIS SPELLING LESSON.” 


SPELLING. 


It is the fault of the English language that we have so many 
bad spellers. Beautiful penmanship should never be marred by 
bad spelling. Rather be a poor penman than a bad speller, but 
you need not be either. We may not be able to spell correctly 
the thousands of words in the English language, but it ought 
to be expected of us to spell correctly the few hundred words 
in general use. Careful reading will make a good speller. A 
writer who has at hand a reliable dictionary and makes it a rule 
never to write a word unless he is positive that it is spelled cor- 
rectly will in a very short time be a good speller. 

Thomas Jefferson in writing to his daughter Martha says, 
“Take care that you never spell a word wrong. Always before 
you spell a word, consider how it is spelled, and if you do not 
remember it, turn to a dictionary. It produces great praise to a 
lady (or gentleman) to spell well.” Your success may depend 
upon your spelling. During the month of February, 1880, on the 
floor of the Senate chamber, Senator Gordon of Georgia ob- 
jected to the confirmation of one of President Hayes’ nominees 
for a marshalship in his State because the applicant had mis- 
spelled two words in the letter of application. The nomination 
was not confirmed. It is better to consult the dictionary for 
every word than to run the risk of misspelling a single word. 


38 EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS IS NOBODY’S BUSINESS. 


Close and careful reading and writing will always produce good 
spellers. Today when typewriters are of universal use only good 
spellers are wanted to fill positions. You may be able to use 
skillfully the best shorthand method, but if your typewritten copy 
is disfigured by bad spelling, your position will soon be occupied 


by another. 
Rules for Spelling. 


The following rules will aid students somewhat in their knowledge of 

See a words of one syllable ending in 1 with a single vowel before it 
ll at the close; as mill, sell. 

ce Words of one syllable ending in 1 with a dcuble vowel before it, 

have only one 1] at the close; as mail, sail. 

3. Words ending in 1 doubte that letter in the termination ly. 

4. Words ending in e, adding ing, drop the e; as come, coming; 
divide, dividing. 

5. Some words are spelled the same in both the singular and the 
plural; as deer, sheep. 

6. Verbs of one syllable, ending with a single consonant, preceded 
by a single vowel, and verbs of two or more syllables, ending in the 
Same manner, and having the accent on the last syllable, double the 
final consonant whenever another syllable is added; as get, getting; omit, 
omitted. 

%. The plural of nouns ending in y, when y is preceded by a conso- 
nant, is formed by changing y into i and adding es; as lily, lilies. When 
y final is preceded by a vowel the plural is formed by adding s; as 
valley, valleys. 

Nouns ending in o preceded by another vowel form their plurals 
regularly by adding s to the singular; as cameo, cameos. 

9. Words formed by prefixing one or more syllables to words end- 
ing in a double consonant retain both consonants; as, befall, rebuff. The 
exceptions are, withal, annul, distil, instil, fulfil, until. 


THE USE OF CAPITALS. 


1. Every entire sentence should begin with a capital. 

2. Proper names, and adjectives derived from these, should 
begin with a capital. 

3. All appellations of the Deity should begin with a capital. 

4. Official and honorary titles begin with a capital. 

5. Every line of poetry should Legin with a capital. 

6. Titles of books and the heads of their chapters and 
divisions are printed in capitals. 

7. The pronoun, I, and the exclamation, O, are always capi- 
tals. 


8. The days of the week, and the months of the year, begin 
with capitals. 

9. Every quotation should begin with a capital letter. 

to. Names of religious denominations being with capitals. 


11. In preparing accounts, each item should begin with a 
capital. 
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PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation is a valuable art, easily acquired, yet too fre- 
quently neglected by a vast majority of letter-writers. Business 
men, as a class, seem to despise points as something beneath 
their notice. Others omit to punctuate through ignorance or 
carelessness. This is a great mistake, and many mistakes are 
made on account of this almost universal neglect to give more 
attention to punctuation. 

Importance.—Punctuation is very closely connected with 
the construction of sentences; so closely that a clear expres- 
‘sion in writing is almost an impossibility without it. 

Many illustrations might be given to show the importance of 
punctuation. A young man, writing to a friend, says: “I was 
married last Sunday night for the first time in five years; the 
‘church was full.””’ He intended to say: I was married last Sun- 
day night; for the first time in five years the church was full. 

- Another:—“Woman, without her, man ae be a savage.” 
“Woman, without her man, would be a savage.” 

The party consisted of Mr. Smith, a merchant, his son, a 
lawyer, Mr. Jones, a clergyman, his wife, a milliner, and a clittle 
child. 

Here the party consists of nine persons. Change the punc- 
tuation and you have but five. The party consisted of. Mr. 
Smith, a merchant; his son, a lawyer; Mr. Jones, a clergyman; 
his wife, a milliner; and a little child. 

We give another, where both the spelling and the punctua- 
tion are defective. A clergyman one Sunday morning received 
a note from a parishioner, which, in the haste, he read as writ- 
ten, thus: 

“Capt. John Smith having gone to see his wife, desires the 
prayers of the church for his safe return.” The note should 
have been written: Capt. John Smith having gone to sea, his 
wife desires the prayers of the church for his safe return. 

These examples strikingly illustrate the importance of punc- 
tuation. And while they are of a simple and ridiculous char- 
acter in a social sense, in a business letter they might be of 
very grave importance. 

General rule: Punctuate where the sense requires it. 
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@ORRECT POSITION AT THH DESK. 


Me /4 you can cultivate te petfection some act 
by which you can gain an independent Liuelin 
hood, do it, whether thee it a necessity foe 
id ot not, do et quietly ff you well, but do cb. 
There t1 no telling when ot undet what cite 
cumstances you may need it.” — Hetace Mann. 


PENMANSHIP. IS QUEEN OF THE ARTS. 41 


A bad handwriting ought never to be forgiven; it is shame- 
ful indolence—indeed, sending a badly written letter to a fellow- 
creature is as impudent an act as I know of. —Wiebwhr. 

The growth of the country, and the consequent increase in 
trade, commerce and all branches of business, the greater 
part of which is done through correspondence, requires thou- 
sands of good, rapid penmen, where one was formerly needed. 

Good writing is a necessity in our day, and yet how few 
are to be found who write elegant and graceful hands, while 
with many great patience is required to decipher their writing. 

Of the teachers of our country, ninety-nine per cent. are 
specially incompetent in the matter of writing. Many young 
men are standing on the street corners or hanging to their 
fathers’ coat tails, waiting for something to turn up, who if 
they were good penmen might earn a respectable living. The 
onward march of civilization increasingly demands good writers. 
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GIVING ORAL ASSISTANCE TO HIS PEN. 


42 WHO DESPISES MINUTES CANNOT RESPECT ETERNITY. 


RULES FOR POSITION AND PRACTICE. 


1. Sit in an upright and easy position. It will add to the 
ease and beauty of your writing. Keep both feet on the floor. 
2. Hold the pen firmly, but not so tightly as to cramp the 
fingers. 
~ 3. Place the hand on the paper so the top of the holder 
will always point over the right shoulder. This will cause the 
points of the pen to press equally on the paper. 

4. Keep the wrist from touching the paper or desk, and keep 
the thumb from bending while writing. Avoid the finger move- 
ment. “It is not practical. 

5. Let every downward stroke of the pen be drawn toward 
the center of the body, and the writing will have the correct 
slant. 

6. Never practice carelessly. Always practice with a free 
and quick stroke. Let the movement be bold, free, offhand, 
resting the pen so lightl: that the arm, hand and fingers can 
move freely together. 

7. In making the shades, press on the pen with a gentle, 
springing movement. It will avoid heavy and irregular strokes. 

8. Heavy shading, or shading every downward stroke, never 
adds beauty nor grace to the writing. 

9g. The thoughtful student in penmanship, as in other 
studies, will win. Think and write. Practice with persever- 
ance, and your success will be certain. 

10. To make the greatest improvement in the shortest time, 
practice upon the letters separately until you can make them 
all correctly. 

11. Flourishes, too heavy shading, too large or too small 
letters, should be carefully avoided. 

12. Practice writing by copying business letters, notes, 
drafts, receipts, etc., and you will improve your knowledge of 
business as well as your penmanship. 
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PRINCIPLES OF PENMANSHIP. 


Elements and Principles. 
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Fifth Principle, or “Top Oval” Group. 
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BUSINESS ALPHABET. 
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WHATEVER YOU DO, DO WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT. ‘41 


BUSINESS WRITING. 
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OLD ENGLISH AND SPENCERIAN. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP. 
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EXERCISES IN ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP, 
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ORNAMENTAL PEN DRAWING. 
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A LAUGH IS WORTH A HUNDRED GROANS. |. 
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NV, B.—Pen-printing as an exercise adds greatly to the 
improvement in penmanship. 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET, 


SAVING TIME IS LENGTHENING LIFE, 65 
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I would advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught 
shorthand writing and type writing. A shorthand writer who can 
type write his notes will be safer from poverty than a great Greek 

scholar.—Chas. Reade. 

Shorthand is the general term applied to all me of rapid 
writing as distinguished from the ordinary method. Many sys- 
tems of abbreviating writing have been recommended from Soc- 
rates and Cicero down to the present day. In the year 380 the 
Latin poet Ansonius wrote: “Fly, young and famous reporter; 
prepare the tablets on which you express, with small dots, whole 
speeches as rapidly as others would trace one single word.” 

A few of the many names by which these systeths were 
known are Brachygraphy, Tachygraphy, Lemigraphy, Criptog- 
raphy, Bodiography, Polography, Zeitography, Radiography, 
Tho-ography, and Stenography. 

The importance of shorthand need not be argued today. It 
is used by the author in his study, the clergyman in his library, 
the editor in his “sanctum,” the lawyer in his office, and by busi- 
ness men everywhere, until a modern education almost seems to 
class among the indispensables a knowledge of shorthand. That 
there is a great difference in the various systems is seen from 
the following writing of the Lord’s prayer in two different sys- 
tems. It can readily be seen which is the simpler system. 
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66 ALL THINGS ARE EASY THAT ARE DONE WILLINGLY. 


Since the use of shorthand is not confined to any particular 
science or profession, but is universal, and since any person of 
ordinary ability who is a good speller may succeed, this art yields 
remunerative employment to thousands. 

By permission of the publishers we present the following 
pages from Eclectic Shorthand by J. G. Cross, M. A., and pub- 
lished by Scott, Forsman & Co., Chicago, Ill. This system is 
largely used throughout the country. 


CHARACTERS AND THEIR COMBINATIONS. 


LESSON I. 


1.. The alphabetic characters used in this system of 
shorthand are arcs and chords of the chirographic ellipse. 

2. The Chirographic Ellipse is an ellipse from 
which are derived the linzs of the longhand alphabet. 

3. The following figures will serve to show the arcs 
and chords which are appropriated to the alphabet of 
this system of shorthand. 
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4, These lines stand in three directions, viz.: 


HORIZONTAL. FORWARD-SLANT. BACK-SLANT, 


eo 


5. Hach line is used both long and short, thus doub- 
ling the number of lines. 
LONG LINES. 
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SHORT LINES. 
LEE PEG DAMES TA AE PN 

6. Each line has three characteristics, viz.: form, 
direction, length. 

7 There are no perpendicular characters, but some 
are more nearly perpendicular than others. The natural 
action of the hand in the forward movement draws up- 
ward lines at a greater slant than downward lines, and in 
the back slant characters those drawn by tinger movement 
stand more nearly perpendicular than those drawn by a 
gliding movement of the hand, as illustrated in the fol- 
lowing longhand characters: 


Ee, 


8. The degree of slant of the forward oblique charac- 
ters when written upwards is about thirty degrees from 
the horizontal, and when drawn downwards is about thirty 
degrees from the perpendicular. The slant of the back- 
ward oblique characters when drawn by the finger move- 
ment is about thirty degrees from the perpendicular, but 
when made by the hand and arm movement is about 
thirty degrees from tbe horizontal, as shown by the fol- 
lowing diagrams: 


Je we 


9, This law of movement, adopted from longhand, is 
peculiar to this system of shorthand, and is important; 
the motions employed being so similar to those used in 
longhand, to which, by long practice, we have become 


accustomed, 
6 
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ACCURATE AND RAPID WORK IS ALWAYS IN DEMAND. 
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CAPITAL LETTERS. 
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Gozrespondence 


Letter Writing is the conveying of thoughts through the 
written page. To be able to write a good letter is a qualifi- 
cation much to be coveted. To depend upon forms will never 
give that grace and ease that characterizes an appreciated letter. 
Letter writers are good only in that they give general instruc- 
tions on the subject. A letter that has no soul or heart in it, 
but is stiff and formal, is not likely to make a good impres- 
sion upon the recipient. 

Experts.—We may not all become expert penmen, but all 
can acquire a good legible handwriting and with care can 
write neat, interesting, and intelligent letters. 

Index of Character.—We judge a man by his looks, man- 
ners, and words. A letter gives us his words and an illus- 
tration of his manners in many ways. 

Many a youth has been accepted or rejected because of the 
manner of his letter. Men judge us by the letters we write. 
Neatness, order, and the readiness to express one’s thoughts 
or the lack of these qualities, are all photographed on the writ- 
ten page. The character of a man is often determined by the 
manner and matter of his letters. As the tasty arrangement of 
dishes adds to the pleasure of the repast, so a neat and well 
formed letter, with ideas clearly and agreeably expressed, makes 
a lasting impression upon the mind. 

Kinds of Letters.—Letters may be classified as letters of 
business, letters of courtesy, and letters of friendship. Let- 
ters of business include all correspondence relating to busi- 
ness matters; letters of courtesy include invitations and ac- 
ceptances, letters of introduction and of recommendation, letters 
of application and of advice, letters of congratulation and of con- 
dolence; friendship letters should always be simple and natural. 
The little things, the incidents of everyday life, the happy 
relating of the experiences of commonplace and routine occur- 
rences, are what make friendship letters interesting. 

Parts of a Letter.--The parts of a letter are the Head- 
ing, the Address, the Salutation, the Body of the letter, the 
Complimentary close and the Signature. 
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HOW TO BEGIN A LETTER. 


The Heading consists of place and date. In a city the 
number and street, city and state should be given. 

Arrangement.—The first line on ruled paper is generally 
about an inch and a half below the top of the page. A 
letter should never begin much higher than that; but if the let- 
ter should be very short, it may begin still lower, so that the 
spaces above and below the letter would be about equal. 

Punctuation.—Always punctuate the parts of the heading 
as shown in the models. 

The Address consists of the name, title and residence 
(Post Office) of the persons written to. Except in business let- 
ters the address is frequently written at the close of a letter. 

Salutation is that term of politeness and respect with 
which we begin a letter; such as Sir, Dear Sir, Dear Friend, etc. 
In writing to a firm Sirs or Gentlemen should be used. Never 
use the abbreviations of “Gents” for Gentlemen or “Dr.” for 
Deartor: “Sriaiorroir 

In writing to a stranger, he is addressed as “Sir,” or “Dear 
Sir.” “My dear Sir” implies very friendly relation. A mar- 
ried lady or a single lady not young, is addressed as ““Madam,” 
or “Dear Madam,” a young unmarried lady as “Miss,” or “Dear 
Miss,” with her last name affixed, and begin your letter with- 
out any further introduction. “Rev. Sir,’ for clergymen; “Es- 
teemed Sir,” for formal friends; Judges and legislative officers 
should be addressed by the title of “Honorable.” 


ia Models for fBeqinning Peters 


Form 1. 
Fe Wichita, Goans., PE Fa IGOI. 
an Dell 2 Yost 
Be 5¢ Vrain CG, 
Gustin, Vain, 
ae ey E@entlemen. Yout Vi of Sid tik 
Form 2. 
; Mapereitle, Gu Gage Sa, , 


our 25, . 
Che ee Qruchule tao: 


Ctlaua, Old. 
ey dea Ci. Vtease send ty tclutn mace. oe 


Form 3. 
229 Qpadiéon Ct, Chicago, 
opt. 72,1901. 
Qos, Draggie Gntll, 
Qiat Qradam : 
CQkecepl thanks ft the hind. 


WEbd you have ohaun me, the 
Form 4. (Social Form.) 
Marth Yestern Catlege, 
Wapuwille, Meinati, 
tefl. 20, I9OI. 
Qeat Gitend - 
Gout weleame tlle attived la. day, cle 
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Form 5. 
, Caedat Gal, Gama, 
Dronday ofl. IC, IQOT. 
Qniie Yelle Greynall, 
Galland, 
Cann. 


Wp acknaudedge adh fbowwute lhe 0. 
ctoftt, ele. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PBNMANSHIP IN LETTER 
WRITING. 


1. Never be satisfied with mere legibility; for neatness, 
elegance and correctness are equally important. 

2. Remember, earelessness and too much haste not only fail 
to improve your penmanship, but actually ruin what progress 
is already attained. 

3. Many persons write letters so hurriedly as to slur over 
the words, half forming and deforming many of the letters, or 
making sort of a wavy line to represent a word; this is not 
only an injury to the writer, but vexatious, unsatisfactory and 
disrespectful to the reader. 

4. Write plainly and neatly as possible, rapidly if you can, 
slowly if you must. A neat and well worded letter of one page 
once a month, is better than a slovenly scrawl of four pages 
once a week. 

5. When persons contemplate having a photograph taken, 
they often bestow much care upon their personal appearance, 


CIVILITY COSTS NOTHING. ve} 


in order to heighten the effect of the artist in the presenta~ 
tion of their physical likeness. These same persons, however, 
will often sit down and write hurriedly an important letter, 
that from undue haste abounds in blots, illegible writing, era- 
sures, bad spelling, and the wrong use of capital letters; with- 
out once thinking they are transmitting to their correspondent 
a kind of mental photograph of themselves, drawn by their. 
own hand, and one, too, which better indicates their fitness for 
business or for society than the others. \ 


THE BODY OF THE LETTER. 


” 


As letter writing is ‘speaking with the pen,” the language 
should not be strained but natural and free from all such stereo- 
typed phrases as 

“T take my pen in hand to let you know that I am well, and hope 
you are enjoying the same blessing.’’ 

Originality is the spice of a letter. Do not try to imitate 
some one else in writing but be yourself; write as you would 
talk. Do not be afraid to write of little things. Things that 
are worth talking about are worth writing about. Let your 
language be pure and chaste and beautiful, always avoiding vul- 
gar and slang expressions. Bear in mind that it is possible to put 
your letter into print. After writing, think how your letter 
would read in five years. Has anything been written that might 
cause the blush of shame. 

Letters of friendship and love should reveal the happy mood 
and cheerful spirit of the writer and should carry hope and hap- 
piness to the recipient. A well written letter may gain to you a 
iife-long bosom friend. A careless and foolish letter may for- 
ever separate those who might have been dearer to each other 
than ordinary friends. 


THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 


The superscription is what is written on the outside of the 
envelope. In writing the superscription commence the name 
a little to the left of the center of the envelope, the town or 
post-office on the line beneath and extending a little to 
the right of the name. The State next below and still further 
to the right. In cities the door number and the name of the 


? 
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street should come on the second line. in the country, the 
county may be on the same line with the state on the left side 
of the envelope. 

Great care should be exercised in addressing -Vuvelopes. 
Thirty thousand misdirected letters reach the dead letter office 
at Washington daily. Give the full name and title of the per- 
son addressed. If abbreviations of States are used, there should 
be especial care, for N. Y. may easily be taken for N. J.; Pa. for 
Va.; Me. for Mo. and Cal. for Col. Above all let your penman- 
ship be clear and distinct so that it can be easily read by the 
postal employes. 


Mess. Wicks & Nichols 
A 47 a poe Stree, 
Chicago, 
Shs 


His Crcellency, 

Govet nor Din. Me Kinley, 
Columbus, 

Chio. 
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HOW TO CLOSE A LETTER. 


Never write a letter without signing it, and write your name 
in full if the letter contains important matter. 

Write your name plainly. Bad signatures often cause great 
inconvenience, and many times result in very serious mistakes. 

A lady writing to a stranger should sign her name with her 
proper title, Miss or Mrs. 


The complimentary close is written on the next line below 


the closing sentence, and the signature is written on the next 
line below the complimentary close. 

The closing words of respect, friendship, etc., should be, 
Yours truly, Yours respectfully, Yours very sincerely, Respect- 
fully yours, Yours ever, Your affectionate brother, Your loving 
daughter, Your obedient servant, etc., etc. A great variety is 
used. 


Models for Closing. 


COMMON FORMS. FORMS WITH ADDRESS. 
Yours truly, Please address, 
M. M. Matter. B. FE. Simon, 


West Salem, Chio. 


Yours very truly, 
Miss Kate Rourke. | 1 am, | 
Yours truly, 
B. M. Worthington. 


d remain, 
To C. M. Smith, 
Yours respectfully, ering Ont 


J. C. Zehnder. 


We remain, dear Sir, 
Sincerely yours, Your obedient servant, 
Mrs. A. S. Barnard. C. W. Field. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Many business houses in writing to their customers always 
send return envelopes, and in order to assist the mail clerk on 
the cars, and thus facilitate rapid transit of their mail, both out- 
going and return, divide the address as shown in the following 
forms: 

6 Standard. 


¢ 
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Toronto, 


Ontario, 
Can. 


J. L, Nichols & Co., 
33 Richmond Street, W. 


It will readily be seen that an address naturally divides itself 
into two distinct parts concerning two postmasters remote from 
each other. For example: We mail a letter to G. W. Lascell; 
the hustling clerks on the mail cars do not care to see anything 
but Dynn, Mass., and the postal clerks there do not care 
where the letter was mailed, they are only concerned about its 
delivery. 

The above are valuable only for business houses who have 
their envelopes printed and properly ruled; we would not rec- 
ommend them for private correspondence. 


Forms of Superscription in Private Correspondence. 


Stamp. | Stamp. 


To the Governor, To the President, 
Exrecutive-Department, Executive Mansion, 
Springfield, Washimgton, 
Ills. D.C. 


Letter sent by a private party. 


| Stamp. 


Miss Ida Best, 
99 Ashland Boul., 


Chicago, | | By Politeness of Ohio. 


Mrs. A. G. Hall, 
No.4 Fifth Ave., 
Canton, 


Care John Smith, Esq. Ills, 
=} oe 


Mr. J.G. Ash. 


CHARACTER IS THE POOR MAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 7 


TITLES USED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Titles, their use and abuse, might serve as a topic for many 
pages. The omission of titles of respect and courtesy, pro- 
fessional and official, shows a lack of refinement and gentility. 
In private correspondence writers should not’ assume titles. 
“Let others praise thee, not thine own lips.” If, however, it is 
necessary to inform the person to whom you write, if he is a 
stranger, then do it with becoming modesty. The young man 
who starts out attaching Rev., Hon. or Prof. to his name every 
time that he writes it, is to be pitied for his ignorance. Some 
writers, when it is desired that the recipient shall understand 
the office or rank of the writer, inclose the title in parenthesis, 
thus: (Rev.) Thomas Moore (see page 100). 

When it is desired to express the title of the husband, on a 
letter or note of invitation to the husband and wife, one of the 
following forms may be used: 

His Excellency and Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 

Hon. and Mrs. G. M. Wilson. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Phillips. 

Professor and Mrs. R. A. Gault. 

If the lady’s husband alone has a title, she is simply addressed 
as Mrs. Chas. Morton. 


HOW TO WRITE A POSTAL CARD. 


1. A card should be dated either on the upper right-hand 
corner, or on the lower left-hand corner. 

2. The wrmer’s full name should be signed to it. 

3. If an answer is required, the writer’s full post-office ad- 
dress should be given, unless it is well known by the person 
to whom the card is directed. 3 

4. Important matters should not be intrusted to a postal 
card, as it is open to inspection, and as the law does not provide 
for its return to the writer in case of failure to reach its destina- 
tion. Nor is it allowable to use postal cards for notes of invi- 
tation, etc., in which society prescribes certain polite forms to 
be observed. 

5. Never write a demand or request for money on a postal 
card. It is disrespectful to the person receiving it. 

6. Postal cards can be sent to Canada and Mexico. 
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%8 BUSINESS BEFORE PLEAS URE. 


Business Letters, 


The essential qualities of a business letter are clearness, neat- 
ness and brevity. The writing should be so plain that “he 
who runs may read.” Through a neglect to observe these points 
serious misunderstandings and mistakes have occurred, often 
involving great loss to parties concerned. A wealthy gentleman 
in New York desiring to have two monkeys, wrote his agent 
in Africa: “Send me too (two) monkeys.” The t was not 
crossed, and the agent was astonished to learn that his principal 
asked for roo monkeys. As he was in no way connected with a 
menagerie the agent was perplexed to know why so large a 
number of monkeys was desired. After considerable effort he 
shipped twenty-five monkeys stating that it was impos- 
sible to fill the whole order at one time. The New York 
gentleman was just as much surprised to receive such a large 
invoice of monkeys at so great an expense and for which he 
had no use. The fault was his own. 

Clearness in expressing the thought or in ordering goods 
should always be aimed at. The amount, kind, color, quality, 
shape, size and terms should all be explicitly stated by the order. 

Flourishing of penmanship or language is out of place 
in a business letter. 

Prompt replies should characterize all business letters. 
Neglect in this respect will soon bring a business man into 
discredit. 

Copies of important letters sent and filing of letters 


received for future reference is essential and often prevents liti- 
gation and loss. 


@ 
Ordering a Bill for Goods. 


Messrs. L. E. Fiant & Co., Adrian, Mich., Jan. 25, 1901. 
414 State Street, Chicago. 
¢ Gentlemen:—Please ship me at your earliest con- 
venience,’by freight, per C,, B. & Q. R. R., the following: 
34 bris. Mess Pork, 
20 bris. Coffee Sugar, 
7 chests Japan Tea, 
10 bags Rio Coffee, 
_ 8 mats Cinnamon, 
Hoping to receive the above order of goods in good condition and with- 
out unneeessary delay, 1 am, Yours truly, 


A. C. BROWN. 
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Order to a Store for Goods. 
At Home, Jan. 11, 1901. 
MR. COUNTER: 


Please deliver to the bearer for me: 
' 22 lbs. Dried Apples, 
5 lbs. Best Rice, 
$1.00 worth of A Coffee Sugar, 
1 bar Rising Sun Stove Polish. 
Charge the same to my account, and greatly oblige, 
MRS. J. G. FARMER. 


From a Young Man Commencing Business, to a Wholesale House, 
with Order. 


Aurora, Ill., Jan. 4., 1901. 
Messrs. WILLIARD, HATCH & CO., 
105 State Street, Chicago. 

Dear Sirs:—Having recently commenced business for myself, with 
fair prospects of success, I shall be pleased to open an account with 
your house, and trust it will be to our mutual advantage. Should you 
think favorably of the matter, you will please fill the accompanying order 
with the least possible delay and on your best terms. 

For testimonials, I refer you to J. R. Cramer & Co., of your city, by 
whom I have been, until lately, employed; but as this is my first trans- 
action with your house, upon forwarding me an invoice of goods and 
deducting your usual discount for cash, I will remit a sight draft on 
the First National Bank of your city, for the amount, by return mail, 
Expecting prompt attention, I am, Yours respectfully, 

GEO. VOLK. 


Sending Draft. 


Messrs. S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Naperville, Ill., Jan. 15, 1902. 
134-136 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—Inclosed please find draft on Willard Scott & Co., Bank- 
ers, No. 12945, for $89.77, in payment of Bill for Stationery, dated Jan. 4, 
1902. 

Please acknowledge receipt, and oblige, Yours respectfully, 

J. H. RILLING. 
Sending Receipt. 
Naperville, Ill., Dec. 1, 1902. 
Mr. ISRAEL GROSS, 
Marion, Marion Co., Kas. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of Nov. 29, 1901, just received. Inclosed please 

find receipt. With thanks for your prompt remittance, 
I am very respectfully yours, 
G. S. MEDLER. 
A Resignation. 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE JOLIET LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Gentlemen:—I herewith tender my resignation as secretary of your 
association, for reasons not altogether unknown to you. Same to take 
effect on the 15th day of April next. 

Respectfully yours, 
March 10, 1901. J. L. STROHM. 
Advising Receipt of Invoice. 


Mr. JAMES L. KING, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 14, 1901. 
Boston. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of January 9th, with Invoice, was received in 
due time. The goods are all that we desired; and for your promptness 
and care in filling our order, accept our thanks, 

Enclosed find in payment Walker & Bros.’ Draft on First National 
Bank of Boston, at sight, for $1950.25. Please acknowledge receipt per 
return mail, and oblige, Yours respectfully, 

A. S. HUDSON & CO. 
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Acknowledging Remittance. 


New York, Jan. 16, 1901. 
Received from Messrs. W. D. Wolf & Co., Five Hundred and Fifty 
25-100 Dollars on account. 


550.25-100. WonrD sD Awas 
Asking a Loan. 


Reading, Pa., Jan. 12, 1901. 

Dear Sir:—I write to ask you a rather disagreeable favor. A dis- 
appointment in the receipt of some money due has exposed me to a 
temporary embarrassment. Would you under these annoying circum- 
stances accommodate me with a loan of Twenty Dollars until pay-day, 
when I shall be able to return it without fail? 

It vexes me much to ask a friend such a thing, but you will, I hope, 
excuse it on the part of Yours, most truly, 


. F. D. VINCENT. 
To Mr. William Williamson, Mendota, Il. 


+ Notice of Non-Payment. 


To Messrs. WILLIAMS & FETTERS, 
Chico, Cal. 

Gentlemen:—You will please to take notice that a note for $200, 
signed by John H. Wagner, dated May 29, 1900, due February 6th, 1901, 
and indorsed by you, was duly presented by me, the holder, to the 
maker for payment and was not paid, and that I shail ijook to you for 
payment thereof, Respectfully, 


E. B. KNAPP. 
Apologizing for Failure to Pay Money Promptly. 


Memphis, Jan. 14, 1901. 
Mr, J. K. WEST, 


Aurora, Ill. 

Dear Sir:—I must really beg of you to defer the settlement of your 
account till after the middle of next month, when I shall be in a condi- 
tion to meet your demand. Regretting that circumstances prevent my 
being more prompt in attending to your wishes. ‘ 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


A. M. WINTERS. 
Requesting Payment. 


Messrs. DOUGLAS & HEARTH. Naperville, Ill., Jan. 7, 1901. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sirs:—We are obliged again to ask you for the balance of your 
account, now four months past due. We are much inconvenienced by 
your delay, and have waited longer than we think ought to be ex- 
pected. The account must be speedily settled, and, if we do net hear 
from you by the 15th inst., will draw on you, at five days’ sight. If the 
draft is not protected at maturity, we shall be compelled to adopt some 


other mode of settlement. Yours truly, 
A. F. LEONARD. 


Requesting Payment. 
Mr. M, B. FOSTER, Buffalo, Dec. 24, 1901. 
Yankton, 

Dear Sir:—If convenient, please let us have the amount of your bill, 
March 15th, for $225.50. We desire to close all our accounts by the 30th 
inst., and have need of all the funds due us. Please remit without de- 
lay, and much oblige, Yours respectfully, 


T. L. HENDERSON & CO. 


i it i 
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Requesting the Payment of a Sum of Money. 


H. M. SCHREPFER, Esa., Naperville, Ill., Jan. 6, 1901. 
Howell, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Although the balance of the account between us has been 
of long standing in my favor, yet I would not have applied to you at 
present, had not a very unexpected demand been made upon me for a 
considerable sum, which without your assistance, it will not be in my 
power to answer. When I have an opportunity of seeing you, I shall 
then inform you of the nature of this demand, and the necessity of 
my discharging it. 

I hope you will excuse me this freedom, which nothing but a regard 
to my credit and family could oblige me to take. If it does not suit 
you to remit the whole, part will be thankfully received by 

Your obedient servant, A. M. TISDALE. 


Requesting the Payment of Rent. 


MY DIP. Oia; Peoria, Ill., Oct. 16, 1902. 
Troy, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I have waited patiently for your convenience in the pay- 
ment of the rent for the house you are at present occupying. As, how- 
ever, you have now been my tenant for four months without meeting 
any of the payments, which were to be made monthly, I feel obliged 
to remind you of the fact that there are now $80 due me. 

Trusting that you will give this subject your immediate attention, I am 

Yours truly, GEO. M. LANNING. 


Letter Complaining of Error in a Bill. 


Messrs. HOLMES & MILLER. Abbott, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1901. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sirs:—We call your attention to an error of bill of Aug. 4, by 
which we are charged $45.50 more than the invoice actually amounts 
to. Please correct the same and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
MONROE & HIGGINS. 


Auswer to Above. 


Messrs. MONROE & HIGGINS, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 12, 1901. 
Abbott, Iowa. 
Gentlemen:—We regret that an error was made in bill of Aug. 4. We 
enclose the corrected bill to you and offer apologies for the error. 
Truly yours, 
HOLMES & MILLER. 


Enclosing Note for Discount. 


Annapolis, Jan. 14, 1901. 
CHAS. W. WARD, Esq., Cashier. 
Dear Sir:—We offer for discount, enclosed, L. Brown’s note, Dec. 20th, 
at ninety days, for $4,250.75, By discounting the same you will greatly 


oblige, Yours respectfully, 
L. L. ORTH. 
Letter of Credit. 
Messrs. STEINER & LEFFLER, Naperville, Ill., Feb. 4, 1902. 


New York. 

Dear Sirs:—Please allow Mr. J. A. West a credit for such goods as 
he may select to an amount not exceeding Hight Hundred Dollars ($800.00), 
for four months. I will become responsible for the payment of the same 
should Mr. West fail to meet the obligation promptly. 

Please inform me of the amount for which you give credit, and ip 
default of payment notify me promptly. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mr. West’s signature, C. V. SHARPLESS. 
J. A. West.) 
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LETTERS OF APPLICATION. 


Business men find it profitable at times to advertise for em- 
ployes. Letters in’reply to advertisements should be written 
at once or it may be too late. Your application should of course 
be in your own handwriting. From the letter the employer 
can frequently judge whether the applicant has the necessary 
qualifications. In replying name the paper in which you saw 
the advertisement, or better still, paste it at the head of your 
letter. If you have testimonials, send copies of them, marking 
them “copy.” The original can be used in an interview or 
held for future use. Do not speak in praise of yourself. _ You 
may state your reference, your experience, and your intention 
of endeavoring to perform the duties required, but let your tes- 
timonials state your character and qualifications. In answer to 
advertisements in the daily paper, business men sometimes re- 
ceive hundreds of letters. This suggests the importance of the 
greatest care in the wording as well as the general appearance 
of the letter. Your letter must represent your abilities and make 


a favorable impression upon the employer or some one else will 
fill the place. 


Application for a School. 


JAMES HOSMER, Esa., 
Secretary of School Board, 
Yorkville, Ill. 


Dear Sir:—Having learned that there is a vacancy in your school, I 
beg leave to offer myself as a candidate for the position. I have had 
four years’ experience in teaching and enclose testimonials. I hold a cer- 
tificate of examination from the Superintendents of Kendall and Ogle 
counties. Should you see fit to engage my services, I should endeavor to 
fill the position to the best of my ability and, I trust, to your entire 
satisfaction. 

Should a personal interview be desired, I shall be glad to present myself 
at such time and place as may be most convenient to yourself. 

Yours respectfully, 


GEO. C. MONROE, 
Application for an Increase of Salary. 


Peru, Ill., Jan. 16, 1902. 


Chi , Ill., Jan. 1 . 
Messrs. COOK & CO. Wisc eae oe 


Dear Sirs:—Without wishing to trespass upon your time, permit me 
to ask your consideration of a subject which to me is very important, 
but which may have escaped your notice in the pressing demands upon 
your time—namely, that of an increase of my salary. I have been with you 
nearly two years, so that you are well able to judge of my ability to do the 
work required of me. I trust my efforts have met with your approval and, 
therefore, that you will regard this matter as liberally as possible. 

Yours respectfully, 
Cc. B. BROWN. 
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From a Boy Applying for a Clerkship. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 4, 1901. 
Messrs. A. S. KOCH, 187 Madison St. 
118 Madison Street, Chicago. 

Dear Sir:—i notice in this morning’s ‘‘Clarion’’ your advertisement 
ef a boy wanted in a grain commission house; for which position J 
take the first opportunity to apply. I am fourteen years old, have been 
at school the most of the time, winters, for the past seven years, and 
understand bookkeeping and conducting correspondence pretty well, hav- 
ing assisted my father much of the time while he was in the coal 
trade, which was about three years. 

I am perfectly willing and ready to take off my coat and go right to 
work at handling grain or anything else in your line. 

I refer you to Mr. George Beldon, Coal Dealer, at 65 State Street, 
Chicago, who has always known me. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
k GEORGE ARNOLD. 


Advertisement. 


Wanted—A young man of ability to fill the position of entry-clerk 
$n a dry goods house. One who has had some experience in dry goads 
business preferred. : 

Address with reference, X. L. M., Box 1024, P. O. 


Reply. 
St. Louis, Jan. 13, 1902. 
Mr. X. L. M. 

Sir:—Consider me an applicant for the position advertised in to-day’s 
Tribune. Am twenty-two years of age, have not handled dry goods, 
but am thoroughly conversant with the technical terms, abbreviations, 
and calculations pertaining to the business, having completed a com- 
mercial course at North-Western Business College, Naperville, Ill., the 
professors of which I am at liberty to use as parties of reference. 


Respectfully, 
BE. B. HARDY. 


Application for a Situation as Book-keeper. 


Messrs. K. K. LANGTON & CO., San Jose, Cal., Feb. 20, 1900. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Having learned from Prof. George Sindlinger that you 
desire the services of a book-keeper, I respectfully offer myself as an 
applicant for the situation. I have been engaged for two years in the 
wholesale house of Geo. Reuss & Co., as clerk and assistant book-keeper, 
and have a good knowledge of accounts. My business acquaintance is 
extensive in the western part of Kentucky, and I could therefore in- 
fluence considerable trade. I enclose copy of testimonial from my late 
employers, and would also respectfully refer you, as to my character 
and ability, to 

S. A. WELTY, Banker, Creston, Ia. 
Prof. A. C. GEGENHEIMER, Naperville, Til. 

Any communication which you may be pleased to make, addressed 
as above, will receive prompt attention. 

Very respectfully yours, F. T. GEIST. 


Recommendation Enclosed in the Above Copy. 


San Jose, Jan. 16, 1900. 
The bearer, F. T. Geist, has been in our employ as assistant book- 
keeper for over two years, and we have always found him to be honest, 
steady, and correct in his habits and deportment, and well qualified for 
any position of trust in a counting-house. We cheerfully recommend 
him as a competent book-keeper and one who will earnestly apply himself 
to promote the interests of his employers. 
Respectfully, 
L. H. WERNER & CO. 


84 INVITATIONS SHOULD HAVE IMMEDIATE RESPONSES. 


HOW TO WRITE NOTES OF INVITATION. 


1. Notes of invitation differ from ordinary letters in the fol- 
lowing ways: 1. More formal; 2. Wholly or partly written in 
the third person; 3. Date is generally written at the bottom; 
4. They are without signature. 

2. Materials—The vaper and envelopes used should be of 
’ the finest quality. 

3. A dinner invitation should be answered immediately, oth- 
ers (if answered at all) not later than the third day. 

4. Regrets.—It is more friendly and courteous to state a 
reason for non-attendance, than to decline without any assigned 
cause. 

After having accepted an invitation, never absent yourself 
without the strongest reasons. 


Birth-Day Celebration. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Matthews request the honor of F. A. 
Austin's company to celebrate their son's majority, on Wednesday 
evening, Fune tenth, gol. 

1402 Arch St. Teepe UIE 


To Meet Visiting Friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. W. George request the pleasure of W. N. 


Towner's company, on Friday evening, November rgth, from eight 
to eleven o clock, to meet W. A. Womer. 


Broad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Invitation to a Surprise Party. 


Dear Grace: Weare getting up asurprise party for Lucy ; join 
us and be at Mr, Brown's by 7 p. m., Wednesday evening. 


Clara Power. 


THY LIGHT IS NOT LESS FOR LIGHTING THY NEIGHBOR. 89 


EXCURSION. 


Mr. Smith would be pleased to 
have your company on Thursday, 
Sept. 15th, to visit the park. 
Carriages will be in waiting at 
ie Eph laden Hotel at 4 o’clock 


*" Continental Hotel. R.S.V.P. 


Mr. Taylor solicits the honor of 
attending Miss Adams to the 
opera on Thursday evening next. 

Tuesday, Nov. 3. 

The bearer will wait for the 

answer. 


Invitation to Spend the Evening. 


Mis, MM Bell reguesis the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs, 
Howard Witon's company, on Thursday evening, March 30th 
ad seven octock. 

Neaporwille, Jd. 
Acceptance. 

Mp, and Mrs, Howard Witon have muck pleasure im 

accepling Mrs, Bell's hind invitation for Shursday evening 


March 3006. ’ 
Mill SGvenue, 


Thursday, March 1966. 


Regret. 


Mer and. Mrs. Iieloon regret thal’ owtng to furcviows en- 
gagements, they are unatle ¢o accept Mrs, Boll's tind imitation 
for Thursday evening, the 30th instand 


Mill SGuenue, 
Fucsday, March 14th. 
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If the parties are very intimate friends, the formal and cere- 


monious style may be dropped, and that of a familiar letter 
adopted, as in the following :— 


Saturday Morning, May 10 
Dear Fanny, 
We are going to Irving's Cliff this afternoon for wild 
Powers, Wild you ollige us ty making one of, cur tillle party? 
SY 10, we will call for you at two o'ctock. Do go. 
Yours affectionately, 
Libbio. 
Please answer ty bearer, 


My dear Fir, ; 

YY you can come next Sanday, we shall bo equally 
glad to see you, bud de not trust to any of Martin's appointments 
in future. Leg of tamb us before, at half past four, and the 
heart of Lamb forever 

Yours tril, 


C Limb, 
F0th Mech, 1897, 


88 CHARACTER TELLS IN ALL CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 


How to Write a Letter of Introduction. 
Naperville, Ih,., fr Z% 0902. 


Dear Sen» Shis will introduce ta you my friend, F GD 
Vincent, of tha city, He intends slaying a few days tr your 
city, which he visits on business, and I take the liberty of recom- 
mending him to your kind attention. 

He ts a genileman of excellent acguirement, and I know 
tim to be responsible ¢o the extent of tas engagement. dny ab- 
fention on favor that you render tim will te considered a personal 
favor, which LD shall be happy to reciprocate. 


Very sincerely yours, 


fu. F Hole 
Grad Minion, big 


Letter of Introduction. 
SHORT FORM. 


Dear Friend :—I have the pleasure of introducing to your acquaintance 
Mr. A. A. Jenkins, whom I commend to your kind attention. 
Very respectfully yours, 
To Rey. J. Miller. W. H. BAKER. 
Naperville, Tl. 


Letter of Apology. 


Atlanta, Ga., May 10, 1901. 
Mr. A. H. Brown, 
Athens. 


Dear Sir:—I regret very much that I am compelled to apologize for 
not meeting you at the Leland Hotel last evening as I had expected 
and agreed to do, The cause of detention was the sudden and severe 
illness of my son George, whose life for a time we despaired of. I hope 
that the arrangements we anticipated can yet be perfected, and shall 
be pleased to have you kindly inform me when it will be convenient for 
Ine to see you. Very respectfully yours, 


L F. NBITZ. 


oo 
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LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 


Recommendations are given for the purpose of promoting 
the benefit, interest, or happiness of another and should be 
given only when the integrity and uprightness of the individ- 
ual are known. In a certain sense the individual giving the rec- 
ommendation is responsible for the character and ability of the 
person recommended. Great care should be exercised in writ- 
ing and giving recommendations. It may be hard to refuse a 
testimonial, but in some cases it may be unjust to give it. 


Recommendation to a Young Man. 
Joliet, Ill., Feb. 4, 1902. 
To Whom It May Concern:— 

This is to certify that the bearer, Mr. S. G. Auer, has long been known 
to me, and that he is a young man of good family, steady habits, and hon- 
est and conscientious in the performance of every duty. 

He sustains an excellent reputation among his associates and neigh- 
bors. He is highly respected by all, and is possessed of a good educa- 
tion. I take pleasure in recommending him to any who may desire the 
services of an active, competent, and trustworthy young man. 

E. M. KECK. 
Recommending a Salesman. 
Warren, Oct. 7, 1902. 

To Whom It May Concern:—The bearer of this, Mr. J. M. Horton, has 
been in our employ for three years past as salesman and book-keeper, 
and we have ever found him diligent and faithful in the discharge of 
his duties, and one who endeavored to make his employers’ interest his 
own. He is correct and reliable in his accounts, and is well qualified 
to act as book-keeper or correspondent. 

We cheerfully recommend him to any who may require the services 
of a trustworthy and competent person as accountant. 

Very respectfully, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Recommendation for a Farm Laborer. 
Sycamore, Ill., Nov. 1, 1901. 
To Whom It May Concern :— 

This certifies that the bearer, Jno. Jones, has worked for me during 
the last season upon my farm, and that I have found him steady, re- 
liable, strong and a good workman. I recommend him to any one who 
wishes help that understands farming, as one who is able and willing 
to earn good wages. THOS. HALL 


90 THE DAYS OF CHANCE ARE GONE. 


Asking for a Letter of Recommendation. 


Lanont Ltinods, 
Gpril 10, Tp01. 
Wild Mr. Highs te 40 good a to paver me uth a tine, 


ating in what manner and with what succes I discharged my 
duties while serving as a teacher tn the school tn which he a de- 
rect lack a testimonial, of, as favorable as SS. have reason te 
expect, may te of great tenefit to me tn prrocuring a desirable uit- 
wation as teacher. 

Hoping that Mr. Higts wll favor me with a rofily a 
soon 2s conventent. L remain tis friend Gila Brown. 
So Larry Haghs, xg, 


Business Recommendation. 
Winterset, Iowa, May 10, 1901 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Having for many years enjoyed the acquaintance and observed the 
course and conduct of Mr. Dudley Selden, and being also acquainted with 
his financial circumstances, I do herewith most cheerfully and unhesitat- 
ingly express my entire confidence in his integrity as a true Christian 
gentleman and a trustworthy, reliable business man, bearing a good 
reputation for honesty and business integrity where best known. 

I can conscientiously recommend him as a safe man in any line of 
business for which he is qualified, being confident that he will not 
obligate himself beyond his ability to pay. 

ALVIN H. BROWN, 


Cashier First National Bank. 
Recommending a Teacher. 
Peoria, Ilt., Feb. 16, 1901. 
W. G. Brewer, Esq.: 

Dear Sir:—It gives tne pleasure to recommend Miss Lora Minch to 
the position of teacher of your school. I have known Miss Minch as 
student and teacher. I most cheerfully bear record to her untiring 
zeal and close application as a student. As a teacher she has tact, en- 
thusiasm and patience. Her amiable disposition has won to her the 
hearts of her pupils. She is withal a strict disciplinarian. The two 
years spent with us have exhibited a marked improvement in our 
school in every respect. Very truly yours, 

IDA HOFFMAN, 
Chairman of School Board, 


Declining to Recommend. 
W. G. Brown, Esq. 

Sir:—I regret that I cannot conscientiously write the testimonial you 
request of me. I should most gladly do so, if I were not compelled to believe 
that it would be unjust and an injury to both of us. : 

Iam still your sincere well-wisher, 


GEO. R. PRICK 


MANNERS OFTEN MAKE FORTONES. 91 


LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION. 


37. A Letter of Congratulation is a letter written to a 
friend who has met with some special good fortune or great 
joy. It should be written in a style suited to the occasion, 
lively, cheerful and free from all envy or prejudice. ‘ 

While an abundance of good-natured merriment is permissi- 
ble, overpraise or exaggeration may create doubt in your 
friend’s mind as to your sincerity. Do not insert any other 
matter or news in a congratulatory letter. 


Congratulating a Friend on Obtaining a Position. 


Dear Friend George:—Permit me to congratulate you upon your success 
in obtaining a good and desirable position. Hoping that it may prove 
profitable to you and'be a stepping stone toeven greater prosperity, I am, 

Yours truly, 
CENTIUS SELDEN. 


Letter of Congratulation Upon Marriage. 


os Naperville, Ill., Jan. 27, 1901. 
My Dear Friend James: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your marriage, of which [I 
have just heard With all my heart I wish you a long, happy 
and prosperous life with your helpmeet. May you share with each other 
many joys and few sorrows. 

As ever your friend, 
To J. A. Schneider, JOHN D. BREWER. 
Batavia, Ill. 


Congratulating a Friend Upon the Birth of a Son. 


Peoria, Ill., Jan. 3, 1901. 
Dear George:—Accept my warmest congratulations upon the birth of 
your son. May he always be the source of happiness and comfort to 
his parents that he now is, and be the pride and help of your old age. 
My kindest regards to Mrs. Jackson. I remain, 
Faithfully your friend, 
H. H. HARDY. 


Congratulating a Lady upon her Approaching Marriage. 


Dixon, Ill., Feb. 16, 1901. 
Dear Anna:—Two beautiful cards on my table advise me of your 
approaching nuptials. Allow me to congratulate you upon the choice 
of such a noble man to whom you are to entrust your life’s happiness. 
That the noon and evening of your married life may be as cloudless and 
beautiful as the morning, is the earnest wish of 
; Your loving friend, 
LUCY SPANGLER. 


Congratulating a Friend on Recovering Health. 


Dear Friend George:—Permit me to offer my heartfelt congratulations 
on your convalescence from the severe attack of fever. I trust you 
are again in usual health and hope to see you soon in your usual hope- 
ful and cheerful spirit. Very truly yours, 


> F. HETCHE. 
7 Standard. Cok 
1103156 
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92 CHANGE OF FORTUNE IS THE LOT OF LIFE. 


LETTERS OF SYMPATHY AND CONDOLENCE. 


38. A Letter of Condolence is a letter written to some friend 
who has suffered some grievous loss or bereavement. It should 
be consoling, comforting and full of sympathy. 

Avoid calling up the harrowing details of the sad event, 
and do not attempt to argue the sufferer out of his (or her) 
sorrow. The letter should be short, but earnest and sincere. 
Such letters often afford inexpressible comfort in the hour of 
affliction. 


Letter of Condolence. 


: Reese, Mich., Jan. 7, 1901. 
Dear Friend Clayton: 


With feelings of deepest sorrow I have learned of 
your recent heavy loss. You have my sincere sympathy in this your 
affliction. With hope that you may speedily retrieve your loss, I am, 
as ever, Your friend. 


To C. H, Wolf. R. R. BARNARD, 
Naperville, Ill. 


A Letter of Condolence on a Child’s Death. 


Houston, Texas, Jan. 11, 1901. 


My Dear Friend:—If anything could have caused me especial pain, it 
was the news of your sad bereavement. How I remember your dear 
child! Lovely, lively, intelligent, and affectionate, ever displaying a 
thoughtfulness beyond her years, and to lose such a promising child 
truly brings a deep and heavy shadow; but remember that light some time 
will break through, and there will be a glad and happy reunion in the 
great beyond. 

It has, indeed, been a heavy blow, and I scareely know how to talk 
of consolation under so bitter an affliction. But think of One who careth 
for us all and who loves little children. He has prepared a bright and 
beautiful home beyond the grave, and the spirit of the dear child will 
only wait a brief period when in sweetness and love she will meet her 
mother and father to depart no more. : 

I can say no more; human consolation is weak. May God bless you 
in your hour of sorrow, is the wish of Your loving friend, 


MARTHA COLE. 
To Mrs. Henry Craver. 


Lafayette to Jefferson, Announcing the Death of 
Madame de Lafayette. 


Antenil, Jan. 11, 1901. 
My Dear Friend:—The constant mourning of your heart will be deep- 
ened by the grief I am doomed to impart to you. Who better than you can 
sympathize for the loss of a beloved wife? The angel who for thirty- 
four years has blessed my life was to you an affectionate, grateful 
friend. Pity me, my dear Jefferson, and believe me forever with all 
my heart, Yours, 


LAFAYETTE. 


WEALTH MAKES FRIENDS. 93 


LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship letters should be written more frequently. Es- 
pecially should the young cultivate the art of keeping up an in- 
teresting correspondence with friends. Many a friend has been 
lost through neglect in correspondence. An interesting and 
lively correspondence will rivet the ties all the closer. You must 
be governed by circumstances, but an entering into the details 
of everyday life is often desirable and will interest your friend. 
Do not be foolish, but be explicit about the happenings of the 
neighborhood, especially if your friend is acquainted with per- 
sons mentioned. If the father were to write more frequently 
to the son, the son to the father, the husband to the wife, the 
wife to the husband, the mother to the daughter and the daugh- 
ter to the mother, home ties would be strengthened and many 
of our youth would be saved from many evils and in some cases 
from ruin. Keep home ties closely riveted by frequent corre- 
spondence. The same is true with our friends. We may hold 
our friends, be a blessing to them and they to us by frequent 
correspondence. At the same time you will be acquiring the 


art of easy letter wfiting. 
A Student at School. 


North-Western College, Oct. 2, 1901. 

My Dear Parents:—It will doubtless give you much pleasure to learn 
that owing to the kind attention of my teachers I have made so satis- 
factory progress that I have not only been promoted one class higher in 
the school, but have carried off the first prize in penmanship. 

I sincerely hope that I may keep up to all the expectations you have 
formed of me, and which you have spared no pains or expense to realize, 

With feelings of regret at leaving my kind teachers and school-mates, 
and delight at the prospect of my return home, I remain, my dearest pa- 
rents, with kindest love to all at home, 

Your affectionate child, 
ELMER BROWN. 


A Letter to a Lady Friend. 


Miss NELLIE REYNOLDS, Vicksburg, Miss., Jan. 23, 1901. 
Scotland, Conn. 

Dear Friend:—It no doubt will be a great surprise to you to receive 
a letter from a distant friend who has been silent so long. I will venture 
to try to experiment, hoping you will recover from the shock in season 
to make an early reply. 

How has the world prospered you all these long years since we last 
met? I hope you are in the full enjoyment of the blessings of good health 
and find many interesting and profitable enterprises to engage your time 
and attention. 

Where and how are all the good people who used to be our neigh- 
bors? Scattered, no doubt, some to distant States, and some to the silent 
abodes of the village burial ground. And thus, Nellie, does time make 
its mark, and it writes upon all living the sad, sad words, Passing away. 

But I said I would be brief. Please write to me, and tell me all the 
items of interest. With many kind thoughts, I remain, as ever, 

Truly your friend, J. O. EVERETT. 


; s hie 
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John Quincy Adams, when Seven Years Old, to His Father. 


lL awe tect lying evel since you eee 
away to. Witite avletiel. I shall wate poot wotk 


| of rE ee but, sit, mamma says you wee accept 


ney endeanott, and that ety, duty lo W iene Sc 
be erpietscd in poot wtiting ee eel lmaer goed. 
4 hohe J glow. a better boy, and that you will 
Jaueste cccalian te be atnamed of me. wher. 
Meee Letutn. Mu. Thavket ot Jf leatn Cat 
books well. Ne La vely good matte. + t42ad 
my books te mamma. Ne atl loue te Lee yor. 
J ant, 4, yout dutiful 4on, 
Sohn Quincey Adams. 


Dr. Franklin to His Wife. 


“Baston, Nov. 18, 1756. 
“My Dear Child: 

“TI wrote you a few days sinee, by a special messenger 
and inclosed letters for all our wives and sweethearts, expecting to hear 
from you by his return, and to have the northern newspapers and Eng- 
lish letters per the packet; but he is just now returned without a scrap 
for poor us; so I had a good mind not to write to you by this opportunity, 
but I never can be ill-natured enough, even when there is the most oc- 
easion. The messenger says he left the letters at your house, and saw 
you afterwards at Mr. Duche’s and told you when he would go, and that 
he lodged at Honey’s, next door to you, and yet you did not write; so 
let Goody Smith give me more judgment, and say what should be done to 
you. I think I won’t tell you that we are all well, nor that we expect 
to return about the middle of the week, nor will I send you a word of 
news—that’s poz. 

uae duty to mother, love to children, and to Miss Betsy and Gracy, 
etc., etc. 
“Yam your loving husband, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
“P. S. I have scratched out the loving words, being written in haste 
by mistake, when i forgot I was angry.” 


Braintree, Mlass., Oct. 12, 1744. 
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“InN THH MIDST OF LIVE THERE IS DEATH.” 


HOW TO WRITE RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolutions of societies, clubs, or any organization on the death 
ef a member should always be deliberate, concise and consistent. 

2. Great care should be taken that they are not too brief nor too 
Jong, and be careful to avoid excessive exaggerations. 

3. Resolutions in form are always prefaced with a preamble which 
should specify the occasion of what shall follow. The preamble should 
begin with ‘‘whereas,’’ and each resolution should begin with ‘‘re- 
solved”’ or ‘‘be it resolved.”’ 

4, When resolutions have been framed by a committee, all their 
signatures should be annexed to the resolutions. 


Form of Resolutions. 


Whereas, The great and supreme Ruler of the universe has in his 
infinite wisdom removed from among us one of our worthy and esteemed 
fellow-laborers, Henry A. Harlow; and, whereas, the long and inti- 
Inate relation held with him in the faithful discharge of his duties in this 
society makes it eminently befitting that we record our appreciation 
of him; therefore, 

Resolved, That the wisdom and ability which he has exercised in the 
aid of our organization by service, contributions, and counsel, will be 
held in grateful remembrance; 

Resolved, That the sudden removal of such a life from among our 
midst leaves a vacancy and a shadow that will be deeply realized by 
all the members and friends of this organization, and will prove a serious 
loss to the community and the public. 

Resolved, That with deep sympathy with the bereaved relatives of the 
deceased we express our hope that even so great a loss to us all may be 
overruled for good by Him who doeth all things well; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the records 
of this organization, a copy printed in the local paper and a copy for- 
warded to the bereaved family. 


Resolutions of Thanks. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are hereby given to 
the president for the able and impartial manner in which he has pre- 
sided over the deliberations of this body, and to the other officers for 
the faithful performance of duties fulfilled in so satisfactory a manner. 


96 ’ NEITHER PRAISE NOR DISPARAGE THYSELF. 


VISITING AND ADDRESS CARDS. 


Uses.—A few of the many uses of cards are, to announce 
a visitor's name, to make known one’s name to a stranger, to 
serve as credentials or certificates of authority when an indorse- 
ment is written upon it. 

Kinds.—The business card is valuable for advertising, mak- 
ing known the leading features of the business. The visiting 
card is used principally by ladies in calling upon acquaintances 
in the city. The address card is also frequently used for the 
same purpose. Professional cards are used by professional 
‘men. The same card is often used for social purposes. 

Cards are of various sizes to suit individual tastes. Ladies’ 
cards are a trifle larger than gentlemen’s. The most elegant 
cards are engraved or written, They should always be in script. 

A man and his wife sometimes use a joint card, written Mr. 
and Mrs. G. J. Lock, but more frequently each have a sep- 
arate card, the gentleman’s card being smaller and delicately 
engraved in script. Cards should not be “overloaded” with 
printed matter. 

We append a few models, which although diminished in size 
will give the general form. 


| 
George C Majixae. Cth Monroe, | 
| 
(P y f Mere, Wen C enna 
Mrs. George C Htonvoe. 
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HELPFUL HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Abbreviations.—Use abbreviations very sparingly. Be es- 
pecially careful in using the abbreviations of states. Avoid 
abbreviations such as “&” for “and,” “xRoads” for “Cross 
Roads}) = Balt... ior. Baltimore, 9 Pnil for. Philadelphia: 
“C wood” for “Collingwood,” “Wmstown”’ for “Williamstown,” 
“Jno’town” for “Johntown,” “ad.” for “adv.” or “advertise- 
ment,” etc. 

Address.—Write your name and address plainly and in 
full. N. Y. may look like N. J. 

Anonymous Letters.—No gentleman or lady ever writes an 
anonymous letter. 

Application.—Letters of application should be very care- 
fully written in the applicant’s own handwriting, modest but 
self-respectful. 

Brevity.—In business letters use as few words as possible. 

Business Letters.—Business letters often partake of the 
nature of contracts, hence they should be clear, brief, direct 
and without ambiguous terms. Ambiguous language often re- 
sults in serious loss. 

Captain.— When this title is used instead of “Sir” in the 
salutation or complimentary close, it should not be abbrevi- 
ated. The same rule applies to “Colonel” and other titles. 

Copying Letters.—Copy important business letters and pre- 
serve them. A facsimile made with a letter press is a most 
satisfactory means of preserving a copy of a letter. 

Corporations.—A petition or memorial to a Board of Alder- 
men, or other officers, may begin with “Gentlemen” and close 
with “All of which is respectfully submitted.” 

Dear Sir.—This salutation is more intimate than “Sir” and 
not so officious. It is preferable to “Sir” for ordinary busi- 
ness correspondence. 

Degrees.—Scholastic degrees—M. D., D. D., M. A., A. B., 
etc.—are always abbreviated in addresses. Titular addresses of 
high rank, however—such as President, Governor, Archbishop, 
etc.—should never be abbreviated in such use. It is not in good 
taste to address a man as “Mr. Charles King, M. A.,” or 
“Charles King, Esq., M. D.’ Titles are multiplied on title-. 
pages and catalogues, but not more than one should appear on 
letters. 
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Doctor.—Doctors of Divinity may be addressed “Rev. Dr.” 
or “Rev. , D. D.” Doctors of medicine may be 
addressed “A—— B 5 Nie DEY oye, ye, Jes B—.” 

Don’t.—Don’t write illegibly. Don’t write crooked. Don’t 
use any other than black ink. Don’t write a letter on foolscap 
paper. Don’t use fancy note paper. Dox’t grumble on paper. 
Don’t flourish in a business letter. Don’t use slang. Don’t di- 
rect an envelope wrong side up. Don’t write “&’ for “and.” 
Don’t write a letter with a lead pencil. Don’t write like Horace 
Greeley. Don’t write “Gents” instead of “Gentlemen.” Don’t 
be profuse in apologies. ‘ 

Envelopes.—In social correspondence, the envelopes, like 
the paper, shou.d be white and plain, and should corre- 
spond to the paper used in size and quality. The square en- 
velope is not used for business correspondence. It is considered 
bad taste to use colored naper. 

_ Erasures,-_Avoid erasures or blots even if you have to 
rewrite your letter. 

Esquire.—The correct abbreviation is “ Esq.,” not “Esqr.” 
In addresses this word is accepted as the correct title of a gentle- 
man who has no professional title. 

Figures.—Do not use figures in the body of a letter, ex- 
cept in writing dates and sums of money. 

Folding.—Fold the letter neatly from the bottom forward 
and fit it to the size of the envelope. A clumsily folded letter de- 
notes either ignorance or a want of proper respect to the per- 
son addressed. 

Friendship.—Matters of friendship or private confidence 
should not be mentioned in business letters. 

Hostess.—Be sure to write a friend, or hostess, after mak- 
ing a visit at her house, thanking her for her hospitality. Do 
not wait several weeks before doing so. 

Introduction.—Letters of introduction should be left un- 
sealed and the name of the person introduced should be writ- 
ten on the lower left hand corner of the envelope, in order 
that the persons, on meeting, may greet each other without em- 
barrassment. 

Margin.—Always leave a margin of a half-inch or more 


at the left of the page. The margin should correspond to the 
size of the paper. 
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Mistakes.—Read your letter carefully when written, and 
see that you have made no omissions and no mistakes. Ex- 
amine carefully your envelope when addressed. Millions of let- 
ters reach the dead letter office every year because of mistakes in 
addressing them. In writing a number of letters be careful 
to enclose them in the proper envelopes. Woeful mistakes have 
been made this way. Don’t make mistakes. 

Miss.—This word, unlike Sir, Madam, and General, should 
never be used alone, hence cannot be used as the salutation of 
a letter. In addressing a young lady, use the word with the 
surname, as “Miss Brown.” In writing to strangers a woman 
should in her signature, indicate her sex and also whether she 
isa Miss or a “Mrs.” 

Money .—In se:iding money, the amount should always be 
mentioned. Acknowledge the receipt of money promptly. 

Nota Bene.—The abbreviation is N. B. and the meaning 
“note specially.” This, like the postscript, follows the com- 
pleted letter. 

Numbers.—Numbers, except dates and sums of money, 
should be spelled in full, unless exceeding three words in length. 

Officials.—In letters to ordinary officials, it is customary 
to begin with the salutation “Sir,” and close with “I have 
the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant,” or “I beg to re- 
main your obedient servant.” 

Official Letters.—In official correspondence it is better to 
address the office than the officer, as “To the Minister of Agri- 
culture, etc., Sir,” instead of “To the Hon. A—— B——, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, etc.” 

Paper.—Gentlemen should use white paper, ladies may use 
delicately tinted and perfumed paper. Unruled paper is to be 
preferred. 

Paragraphs.—Letters as well as other compositions should 
be divided into paragraphs, and a blank margin should always 
be left on the left-hand side of the page, and not on the right, 

Payment.—When it becomes necessary to request pay- 
ment, it should be done in the most gentlemanly terms. There 
is more loss than gain in rash and insulting language. 

Poor Writing.—It is almost useless for a poor writer to 
apply for a situation in a business house, for merchants do no’ 
wish either the discredit or the inconvenience of bad writing. 
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Postal Cards.—There is no need of salutation or coim- 
plimentary close. The economy that resorts to cards need not 
waste time and two lines on mere civilities. 

Postscript.—The abbreviation P. S. is usually made use 
of. The ordinary use of the postscript is to add some after- 
thought to the letter. Use sparingly. 

Promptness.—Business letters should be promptly answered. 

Recommendation.—“It ought to be the pride of every man 
who writes a letter of recommendation to feel that his letter 
will have weight, because it is known that he recommends 
only the deserving and the competent, and recommends truth- 
fully.” 

Return Stamp.—-In writing to others for information a 
stamp should always be enclosed. 

R. S. V. P.—-French meaning, “answer if you please.” Some- 
times written at the lower left hand corner of the invitations. 

Sir.—This is used alone while Mr. goes with the name. The 
plural is “Gentlemen,” not the vulgar contraction “Gents.” 

Social [Tlatters.—Never discuss or refer to social mat- 
ters in a business letter. If necessary write two letters. 

Style.—Let the style be simple, clear and withal forcible, 
In a letter the spirit of the-writer should show itself. 

Testimonials.—When these are required, and you desire to 
preserve the original, a copy should be enclosed, and marked 
“copy” at the top of the page. 

Titles.—The principle titles of honor, profession and re- 
spect used in the United States are: 

His Excellency—President of the United States, Governor 
of any state, Minister to foreign country. 

Honorable—Vice-President, Senators and Representatives of 
the United States, Lieutenant Governor of a state, State Sen- 
ators and Representatives, Judges, Consuls, Mayors and heads 
of Executive Departments of the General Government. 

Rey. Joseph Smith, D. D., doctor of divinity. 

Rev. Joseph Smith, L.L. D., doctor of laws. 

Rev. Joseph Smith, minister of the gospel. 

Dr. Joseph Smith, physician or surgeon. 

Prof. Joseph Smith, professor or teacher of any art or science. 

Joseph Smith, Esq., member of legal fraternity. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, non-professional gentleman. 
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COMMERCIAL FORMS. 


Fifty Facts and Principles on Writing, Transferring, 
Collecting and Paying Notes. 


1. Notes are very common, and of great utility in business. 
At the present time a large proportion of all the business is 
transacted on credit, that is, a tradesman, instead of paying 
for his stock when he buys it, promises to pay at some future 
time; that promise, whether oral or written, is itself property, 
and may be transferred from one to another. 

2. Notes are written and unconditional admission and evi- 
dence oi a debt and facilitate the use of credit, which is and has 
been a great factor in the extension of commerce and trade. 

3. A note is a simple written promise to pay a certain sum 
at a certain time, or on demand, or at sight to a person therein 
mamed. 

The person who promises is called the maker, and the one to 
whom he promises is called the payee. 

4. A protest of a note is a formal statement by a notary 
public that said note was presented for payment and was re- 
fused. 


WRITING NOTES. 


5. Notes are made payable to bearer or to order. 

6. If the words ‘order’ or “bearer” are omitted, the note is 
not transferable. 

7, Negotiable in a commercial sense means transferable. 
A negotiable note contains the word order or the word bearer. 
This is the English common law, but in Illinois and some other 
States the words “order or bearer’ are not necessary to make 
a note negotiable. 

8. The name of the place and State should be written on 
the note. It is as important as the date. 

9. A note may be written on any kind of paper in ink or in 
pencil. 

io. A note made and issued on Sunday is void. 

11. A note negotiable must contain five things: (1) that the 
date of payment be certain to come; (2) that it have one of 
the two words “order” or ‘bearer’; (3) that the amount be 
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specified and certain; (4) that it be payable in money only; (5) 
that it be an unconditional promise. (See 7 above.) 

12. A non-negotiable note is payable to a particular person . 
only. 

13. The words “without defalcation” must be inserted in 
Pennsylvania notes. 

14. A promissory note does not bear interest until after 
maturity unless so specified. 

15. The signature on a note or bill need not be proven, 
unless it is first denied under oath. 

16. The words “value received” are not legally necessary, al- 
though they usually appear on ordinary promissory notes. 

17. When several persons unite in a note and say, “we 
promise” or “we jointly promise,” it is a joint liability only, and 
all must be sued; but if they say we or either of us promise, or 
“we jointly and severally promise,” the liability is both joint 
and several, and either or all may be sued. 

18. When a note says “I promise,’”’ but is signed by two 
or more, each signer is bound for the whole amount, and each 
or all may be sued. 

19. Promissory notes can be transferred after maturity, but 
are, however, subject to any defense which might have been 
made against the original payee. 


TRANSFERRING NOTES. 


20. Paper payable to bearer is transferred by delivery, pay- 
able to order by indorsement. 

21. An indorser is a person who writes his name on the 
back of it. 

22. Indorsement in blank is writing only the name without 
the words, “pay to the order of.” 

23. The indorser is liable for its payment if the maker 
fails to meet it. ‘ 

24. An indorser who is compelled to pay a note has a just 
claim against the maker and against each indorser whose name 
appears above his own. 

25. An indorser to whose order a note is drawn or indorsed, 
can transfer it without becoming liable for its payment by 
writing the words “without recourse” over his signature on the 
back. See Form 3, page 112. 
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COLLECTING NOTES. 


26. <A note destroyed by fire can be collected by proof of loss. 

27. Money paid under mistake. must be refunded. 

28. If no time is specified the note is payable on demand. 

29. The day of maturity is the day on which a note be- 
comes legally due. In some states three days, called days of 
grace, are allowed after the expiration of the time given in 
the note before it becomes legally due. 

30. In finding the day of maturity actual days must be count- 
ed if the note is drawn days after date, but months are counted 
when the note is drawn months after date. 

31. Days of grace have been abolished in recent years in 
a number of States. The States still allowing them are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Alaska except on 
demand notes, Colorado, Georgia except on sight paper, Indian 
Territory, Louisiana except on sight paper, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa except where expressly waived in the note, Wyoming, 
West Virginia allows grace where expressly specified in the note. 

32. Negotiable paper payable to bearer or indorsed in blank, 
which has been lost or stolen, cannot be collected by the finder 
or thief, but a holder who innocently receives it in good faith 
before maturity for value, can hold it against the owner’s claims. 

33. A note made in one State, payable in another, must be 
governed by the laws of that State in which it is to be paid. 

34. Demand for payment of a note must be made upon the 
day of maturity and at the place named. If no place is specified 
then it is payable at the maker’s place of business or at his 


residence. If it falls due on Sunday, demand must be made 
on the day previous. In most of the States where note falls due 
on Sunday or legal holiday, by statute the maker is given until the 
following day to pay the same. 

35. An extension of the time of a note by the holder, re- 
leases sureties and indorsers, unless consent to such extension 
has been given by the indorsers or sureties. In some States 
this consent may be given verbally, ix others it must be in 
writing. Safety would suggest that it arways be given in writ- 
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ing or that a new note be given. 
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36. Upon presentment for payment and refusal by the maker 
at maturity, in order to hold the indorser, suit should be im- 
mediately instituted upon the note against the maker, and 
notice of default should be given to the indorser, and in some 
States the note should be protested by a notary public. 


PAYING NOTES. 


37. Indorsers.—All the parties who have written their 
names on a note are liable for the amount due; but only one 
satisfaction can be recovered. 

38. indorsements._-Payment made to apply on a note 
should always be indorsed on the back of the note. The 
indorsement requires no signature. The usual form is to give 
the date and write “Received on within note” stating sum paid. 
It is always well to see that the proper paper is indorsed. All 
payments of principal and interest must appear as indorsements 
upon the back of the note. If no indorsement is made and the 
note passes into innocent hands payment of the face value with 
interest can be demanded. 

39. Cancelled Notes.—When a number of notes are held 
by parties and these notes are secured by mortgage it is 
best to cancel them or mark them paid as soon as they are taken 
up, but not to destroy or to mutilate them by tearing off 
signatures. It is important that every note be kept until all 
are paid and the mortgage discharged. 

40. Payment of Notes at a Distance.—In the payment 
of notes where parties live at a distance, it is best to request that 
the notes be sent to the nearest bank ‘for collection. Payment 
can then be made and the note received in a safe and business- 
like way. 

4%. Inquiring for Notes at Bank.—When calling at a 
bank for your note, always mention the exact day on which 
it Calis due; if the paper belongs to another party, and is 
held by the bank for collection, then mention also the name of 
the person to whom it was originally given; if you have received 
a written notice concerning the note, take this notice with you, 
for it will tell the whole story. Banks keep their own notes 
in one place, and those of their customers in another; they also 
keep each date by itself and can, therefore, find notes more 
readily, if owners’ names and date of maturity are given. 
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PAYMENT DEFEATED. 


Many cases occur in which notes are void or in which 
payment may be defeated especially when held by the original 


Partics. Such are: 
42. A note given by one who is not of age, unless the minor 


ratifies it after becoming of age. 

4). A note made by an intoxicated person, 

44. A note given by one who cannot write and not witnessed 
to at the time. 

45. A note obtained by duress, in case of compulsion, by fear 
or illegal imprisonment, or by threats that would lead an or- 
dinary person to fear injury to his person, his reputation or his 
property. Such defense would be good and would defeat pay- 
ment. 

46. Obtained by fraud or by finding. In these cases the 
original parties can not collect anything. 

47. A note that has been stolen cannot be collected by the 
party that committed the theft, but if an innocent person buys 
the note for a consideration, he can collect it. 

48. A note given for illegal consideration is illegal every- 
where. 

49. One who receives a note knowing it to have defects, 
gets no better right to collect it, than the one from whom he 
received it had. 

50. If a person at the time of taking a note has notice that 
it is void through fraud, or upon any legal grounds, he cannot 
collect it. 

These defenses would all hold good unless transfer for con- 
sideration has been made before maturity in which case some 
of them would fail. 
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DIFFERENT FORMS OF NOTES. 


Negotiable by Indorsement. 


S575. 00. Naperville, Ill, Cot 7 1901. 
Ge yer after date IL promise to fray lo a4 S Nachots, 
on order, vce I indeed, aad Seventy-five Dollars, jor watwe 


vecetved, ucth inicnesd al sex peer cond. 


Negotiable without Indorsement. 
$100.00. Cleveland, O., Aug. 1, 1901. 
Ninety days after date I promise to pay James Jones or bearer, One 
Hundred Dollars, value received. BE. M. KECK. 
Not Negotiable. 
$100.00. Chicago, Ill., Dec. 10, 1901. 
Sixty days after date I promise to pay Geo. C. Dixon One Hundred 
Dollars, value received. EUGENE LANSING. 
Note Payable in Gold. 
$200.00. Sacramento, Cal., June 15, 1901. 


One year after date I promise to pay J. G. Snyder, or order, Two 
Hundred Dollars, in U. S. gold coin, with interest at one per cent. per 
month in like gold coin until paid. W. F. TEEL. 

A Corporation Note. 
$200.00. Augusta, Me., Mar. 18, 1901. 

Nine months after date, the Granite Stone Company promises to pay 
S. A. Chilton, or order, Two Hundred Dollars, with interest at seven 
per cent. Value received. GRANITE STONE COMPANY. 
Attest: I. K. Dawes, Secretary. 

O. R. Phillips, President. 

N. B.—If corporation notes are drawn and s:gned in the above manner the officers 

are not personally liable. 


Collaterals.—lf a man borrows $2,000 on his personal note 
and gives twenty shares of bank stock or other notes to be 
held as security, such shares or notes are called collaterals. They 
are still the property of the borrower but the lender is respon- 
sible for their safe keeping. The lender has power to sell the 
property if the note is not paid at maturity. 


Collateral Note. 


$500.00. Mendota, Tex., Sept. 25, 1901. 

Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order of T. J. Boyd, Five 
Hundred Dollars, without defalcation, for value received. Interest at 
eight per cent, 

Having deposited United States Bonds of the nominal value of Six 
Hundred Dollars, which I authorize the holder of this Note, upon the non- 
performance of this promise at maturity, to sell, either at the Brokers’ 
Board or at public or private sale, without demanding payment of this 
Note or the debt due thereon, and without further notice, and apply pro- 
ceeds, or as much thereof as may be necessary to the payment of this 
Note, and all necessary expenses and charges, holding myself responsible 
for any deficiency. W. W. STRATTON. 
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A Judgment Note differs from an ordinary promissory note 
in having a clause appended giving the holder permission to pro- 
ceed without delay to sacrifice the property of the debtor to satisfy 
the debt. This isa very severe form of contract and should be 
given only under the most extreme conditions. 


Judgment Note. 


$2,000.00 Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 4, 1901. 
Six months after date I promise to pay J. W. Krasley, or order, Two 
Thousand Dollars, 
value received, with interest: And do hereby authorize any attorney ofthis coun- 
ty or any other county in this state or elsewhere, to enter and confess judgment for 
the above sum with costs of suit and attorney’s commission of five per cent for collec- 
tion, release of errors, and without stay of execution, and do waive the right and ben- 
efit of any law of this or any other state exempting property, real or personal, from 
sale, and if levy is made on land, do also waive the right and inquisition and consent 
to the condemnation thereof, with full liberty to sell the same on fi, fa. with release 


of errors therein. 
GEO. W. BAIRD. 
Payable at Bank. 
$440.00. Chicago, Ill., Oct. 10, 1901. 
Two years after date, for value received, I promise to pay T. M, 
Culver or order, Four Hundred Forty Dollars at Second National Bank. 
interest at eight per cent. per annum. 


“CHARLES HEARN. 
On Demand. 


$25.67. Toronto, Ont., Oct. 12, 1902, 
On demand I promise to pay to the order of J. T. Connor, Twenty-Five 
67-100 Dollars. Value received, with interest at six per cent. 
A. H. SIMPSON. 
NOTEH.—This note answers the same purpose as a note written one 


day after date. 
Joint Note. 
$200.00. Lisle, Ill., Jan. 1, 1901. 
One year from date, we promise to pay D. F. Shaw or order, Two 
Hundred Dollars. Value received. Interest at six per cent. 
J. LEWIS BEAN. 
B. A. WHITE. 
Joint and Several Note. 
$2,000.00. Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 25, 1902. 
Ten months after date, we, or either of us, promise to pay Maggie 
Patterson Two Thousand Dollars, value received. Interest at five per 
cent. J. C. HARDY. 
R. E. WOOD. 
Principal and Surety Note. 
$600.00. Montreal, Sept. 21, 1901. 
For value received, on or before July 27, 1903, 1 promise to pay to the 
order of Grover Cleveland, Six Hundred Dollars. Interest at nine per 
cent. W. J. SHAW, Principal. 
THOS. RODDEN, Surety. 
NOTH.—The general form of a Principal and Surety is for the principal 
to properly sign the note, and the surety to endorse it. 


A Note by One who Cannot Write. 

$49.50. Cleveland, Ohio, Mar. 20, 1901. 

One year after date, I promise to pay N. Bowker or order, Forty-nine 
50-100 dollars, with interest at eight per cent. Value Saag igs 

F is 
JOHN x ROURKE, 

H. A. Starr, Witness. mark, 

N. B.—A note made by a person who cannot write should always be 
witnessed by a disinterested person. 


8 Standard. 
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*Iron Clad Form. 


$300.00. Salt Lake City, Utah, May 19, 1901. 
Two years after date, for value received, we promise to pay to the 
order of L. B. Lawson, Three Hundred Dollars, negotiable and payable at 
the Commercial National Bank of Salt Lake City, Utah, without defalca- 
tion or discount, with eight per cent. interest per annum from date until 
paid, both before and after judgment, payable in U. S. gold coin; and if 
suit be instituted for the collection of this note we agree to pay Twenty 
Dollars attorney’s fee. If the interest be not paid as herein stipulated, 
the legal holder of this note may declare the principal due, and proceed 
by law to recover both principal and interest. 
T. C. HALLETT, 


Jot, HALLETT. 
A Note by 2 Married Woman. 


$200.00. San Francisco, Cal., June 15, 1901. 

Two years after date, I promise to pay Fred. Lueben, or order, Two 
Hundred Dollars, with interest at eight per cent., payable annually. 
Value received. MRS. MARY CHANDLER. 

N. B.—A married woman could formerly incur no liability, but now the 
statutes of the various States give her more or less freedom to enter into 
contracts,and consequently her note can be enforced against her. But 
in most States she cannot be bound by a note given to her husband, nor 
can he give a note to her. If she lends money to him and takes his note, 
# court of equity will oblige the husband to pay her, but the court of law 
will not. 


Chattel Note. 


$700.00. Earlville, Tl., Aug. 17, 1901. 
Thirty days from date, for value received, I promise to pay Walter J. 
Miller or order, Seven Hundred Dollars in Warrenville Flour, at the then 
market rate, the same to be delivered at the option of the owner within 
the limits of the town of Earlville. Cc. D. CHAMBERS. 


Accommodation Note. 


$500.00. Meriden, Vt., March 13, 1901. 
Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the order of S. J. Umbreit, 

Five Hundred Dollars, at the Earlville National Bank, without defalca- 

tion. Value received. M. SUNDERMAN. 
Credit the drawer, S. J. Umbreit. 


NOTE.—An accommodation note is where a person gives his note to 
another person, who is by agreement permitted to take it to the bank and 


have it discounted. In the hands of the original holder it cannot be 
collected. 


Produce Note. 


$37.00. Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 20, 1901. 
For value received, I promise to pay to L. L. Orth on demand, 
Thirty-seven Dollars, in goods at our store, J. L. STROHM. 


My Own Order, 


$200.00. Ottawa, Ont., July 20, 1901. 
For value received, I promise to pay, sixty days after date, to my own 
order, Two Hundred Dollars, with interest at eight per cent. 
A. S. BARNARD. 
NOTH.—A note may be drawn to the maker’s own order, with his in- 


dorsement in favor of the creditor. This note then can be transferred 
without indorsement. 


* This form is used by bankers and brokers in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific States; it is really a form of Judgment Note. 
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INDORSEMENTS OF NOTES. 


1. The word indorsement signifies a writing on the back 
of a bill or written instrument. 

2. Indorsements are made for the purpose of transferring 
the title or ownership of notes from one person to another. 
This quality of transferring negotiable paper gives to it its great 
value and importance in commerce. 

3. The payee of a note may transfer his title to another 
person by writing across the back of it his own name and then 
delivering it tc the other person. 

4. Indorsements are generally made before the maturity of 
the paper, but they are sometimes made after. 

5. When no date is connected with the indorsement the 
presumption is that it was made before the paper fell due. 

6. When the payee of negotiable paper has indorsed a note 
or bill, he is then called the indorser, and the person to whom 
he transferred the title is called the indorsee. 

7. The indorsement may be on any part of the note, or on 
a paper annexed to it, in ink or in pencil. 

8. When note or bill is drawn payable to a person or his 
order, it is transferable only by his indorsement. Nothing else 
in law will hold the parties to a note directly liable to the holder. 

9g. When money is received on a bill or note, the amount 
and date of receiving should be plainly written on the back of 
the paper. 

Forms of Indorsements. 


3. Indorsement in Blank. 5. Conditional Indorsement. 
john S. Barion, Pay George Gray, or order, 
2 Indorsement in Full. the within, unless before due he 


Pay to Fas. Fones, or order receives the amount from my 
: : : agent. 
Fohn S. Barton. Soh SOR arm 


Ses ne od hadoree eet 6. Indorsement by an Agent. 


ee Howard Chester, 


By Fohn S. Barton, his agent. 


4. Restrictive Indorsements. 7, A Guaranty ona Note. 


f?, 7 
Ag ee Ne Hor value received in cash, I 
. : : hereby guarantee the payment 
Pay to Chas. Harrison only. uf the within note. 
Fohn S. Barton. Fohn S. Barton 
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1.—Blank Indorsement. 

A blank indorsement is writing the name of the holder on 
the back of the note. This, however, is not the best form of 
indorsement, and should rarely be used. 

Form 1 (page 106) is indorsed in blank as follows: 

5 
~ 
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N. B.—This note is now transferable without further indorse- 


ment. 
2.—Full Indorsement. 


When the holder writes upon the back of the note, or bill, 
the name of the person to whom it is to be paid, and makes it 
payable to his order, and signs his name below, it is called a 
full indorsement. 
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N. B.—This note cannot be sold or transferred without Mr. 
West’s indorsement. Do not write “Pay to J. A. West or 
order.” The word ‘order’ can easily be stricken and “bearer” 
written over it and then any one holding the note can collect 
it. Always write ‘Pay to order of,” as in above form. 

8.—Qualified Indorsement or, How to Avoid Liability. 

This is generally done by inserting the words “without re- 
course” in the indorsement. It relieves the indorser from all 
liability to pay, while at the same time it transfers the title per- 
fectly to the one to whom it is sold. 
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4.—Restrictive Indorsement. 
A restrictive indorsement is intended to confine the payment 
to some particular person or purpose. Form 1 (page 106) is 
restrictively indorsed as follows: 


N. B.—This note cannot be transferred. The mere omission 
of the words “order” or “bearer” in an indorsement on the back 
of a note or draft does not have the same effect as the omission 
of the same words in the face of the note or draft. If omitted 
on the face, it restricts negotiability. 

5.—Conditional Indorsement. 

Neither the original character of the note nor its negotiabil- 
ity is affected by a conditional indorsement. It only affects the 
title of the one to whom it is transferred. 

The Form of a Money Indorsement. 
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‘ORDERS. 


An order is a Written request to deliver money or goods to 
a person named, or to his order, or to bearer, the same to be 
charged to the person signing the request. 

Orders are negotiable, but the person on whom they are 
drawn is not under obligation to pay them, unless they have 
been accepted, for an order partakes of the nature of a draft. 


fod. 00. CLP OD Crt 44, 1902. 


Dressis, Dn Svtoun Hs) ule fleas Vga ta the 
teacel Difly fou Datlats tn goad, and chatge the same te 


My accaunt - _ 
Cla Gawd 
In Full of Account. 


$25.00. St. Louis, April 13, 1901. 
&. A. Mather, Esq.: 
Please pay John Rickert, or bearer, 
Twenty-five Dollars in goods, and this shall be your receipt in full of my 
account. P. D. CRIMMINS. 


For Goods. 


Mr. W. W. Waisworth. 
New Orleans, March 4, 1901. 
Please send me per bearer ten barrels of Genesee Flour, and oblige, 
Yours truly, MINNIE HOWARD. 


Ani, 0902 
Chicago, Wha, Gee. 23, IQOr. 
Qn, 2 O. Baga 


ACY rely Qallats (60.00). 


The above is called an I. O. U. It is not a promissory note, 
but is evidence of a debt due by virtue of a previous contract. 


HOW TO WRITE ALL KINDS OF DUE BILLS. 


A due-bill is not generally payable to order, nor is it assign- 
able by mere indorsement. It is simply the acknowledgment 


414. cur SHORT YOUR LOSSES, LET YOUR PROFITS GO ON. 
of a debt; yet it may be transferred. It may be payable in 


money or in merchandise. 
Due-bills do not draw interest, unless so specified. 


pls 00. Chicago, Cug. 4, 1900. 
Que Deny Bastinglen, fe wate tecetued One 
BMindied and Guenty five Dallas, with interest> 
D Qinzee. 


On Demand. 
00. Naperville, Ill., July 1, 1901. 
Due E. BE. Miller, on demand, Two Hundred Fifty Dollars in goods 
from my store, for value received. A. T. HANSON. 
In Merchandise. 
$1,000.00, Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 1, 1901. 


Due R. William, or order, One Thousand Dollars, payable in wheat at 
market price, on the first day of January next. 


CHARLES SCHUERER. 
HOW TO WRITE ALL KINDS OF RECEIPTS. 

A receipt is an acknowledgment in writing that a certain 
sum of money or thing has been received by the party giving 
and signing the same. 

1. A complete receipt requires the following statements: 
That a payment has been received; the date of the payment; the 
amount or article received; from whom received, and if for 
another, on whose behalf payment is made; to what debt or 
purpose it is to be applied; by whom received, and if for 
another, on whose behalf it was received. 

2. If the giving and receiving of receipts were more strictly 
held to in the transactions of the various kinds of business, 
less trouble, fewer law-stits, and the saving of thousands of dol- 
lars would be the result. 

3. If payment is made upon account, upon a special debt, 
or in full, it should be so stated in the receipt. 

4. When an agent signs a receipt, he should sign his prin- 
cipal’s name and then write his name underneath as agent. 

5. It is not necessary to take a.receipt on paying a note, 
draft, or other instrument indorsed by the payee, because the 
instrument itself becomes a receipt. 


6. If a receipt is obtained through fraud, or given under 
error or mistake, it is void. 


ALL THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF RECEIPTS. me 
wg, St Receipt for Payment on Account. 
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2. Receipt for Settlement of an Account. 


Joliet, Ill., March 20, 1901. 
Received of Thomas Rourke, Two Hundred and Twenty 14-100 Dol- / \ 
Jars, in settlement of account to date. Cc. S. SELBY. 


3. Receipt in Full of all Demands. 


Meriden, Conn., Jan. 14, 1901. 
Received of C. F. Hetche, One Thousand Dollars, in full of all demands 
to date. oO. N. OBRIGHT. 
4. Receipt for a Particular Bill. 
i] 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1902. 
Received of Morris Cliggitt, Four Hundred Dollars, in Payment for a 
bill of Merchandise. R. ZACHMAN. 
5. Receipt for Rent. 
Snyder, Tex., Mar. 20, 1901. | 
Received of L. Heininger, Forty Dollars, in full for one month’s 
yent, to April 20, for residence at 44 Olive Street. 
J. LEWIS BEAN. 


6. Receipt for a Note. 


Ree’d, Buffalo, March 6, 1901, from Messrs. Taylor & Co., their note 
of this date, at three months, our favor, for Twelve Hundred and Twenty 
Dollars;: which, when paid, will be in full of account rendered to ist 
instant. 

$1,220.00. , Cc. H. OLIVER. 

Hic Receipt for Service. 

Lemont, Ill., July 23, 1902, 

Received of Samuel Lynn, Forty-Four Doliars, in full for services to 


date. ° 
$44.00. DANI®HL FURBUSH. 
8. Receipt for Money Advanced on a Contract. 


p50. 00. Chicage, Mia, Day 40, IQOT. 
Avzcetwed of Chthu Bahl the oum of Gove 
Chinded Gr hits, Views frayment an contsacl ba tut fab 


him a puvise at Qa 1429 Guy C7, Chicage. 
Cal Qrenat’ 
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9. Receipt for the Purchase of a Horse. 


$200.00. Omaha, Neb., March 20, 1901. 
Received of J. Lerch, Two Hundred Dollars, for a black mare, war- 
ranted only six years, sound, free from vice, and quiet to ride and drive. 
CHARLES M. SMITH. 


10. Indorsement of a Partial Payment of a Note. 


Rec’d, March 4, 1901, on account of within note, Three Hundred Dol- 
lars. 


11. Receipt for Borrowed Money. 


$35.00. Naperville, Tls., July 20, 1901. 
Borrowed and received from D. B. Givler, Thirty-Five Dollars, which 
I promise to pay on demand, with interest. 
HENRY RAYMER. 


12. Receipt for Property. 


Rochester, N. Y., April 14, 1901. 
Received of Louis Heininger, the following enumerated articles, to be 
held in trust for him, and returned on his demand: One Gold Watch, 
two Promissory Notes, each dated March 4, 1901, and signed by Henry 
Taylor—one for Three Hundred Dollars, and one for Seven Hundred, 
each due one year from date, WILLIAM PLACE, 


13. Receipt for Payment by the hand of a Third Party. 


$450.00. ° Joliet, Ky., June 4, 1901. 
Received of Carl Cook by the hand of Frank Furbush tour Hundred 
Fifty Dollars, in full for proceeds of sale of stock, sold May 28, 1901. 


14. Receipt for a Note of Another Person. 


$200.00. Aurora, Ills., May 10, 1900. 
Received of Geo. Volk, a note signed by W. W. Paxton for the sum 

of Two Hundred Dollars, which, when paid, will be in full of all 

demands to date. WILLIAM KRUGER, 


If YOU UNDERTAKE TO DO A THING, DO IT. 
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IN BORROWING MONEY, BE PRECIOUS OF THY worD. 119 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


1. History.—The antiquity of banks is very great. Of mod- 
ern banks the bank of Venice was the first in date. The 
Bank of England is more than two hundred years old. The first 
bank in America was the Bank of North America, in Philadel- 
phia, established in 1782. 

2. Value to Business Men.—Banks are essential for the 
carrying on of modern commercial enterprises. They pro- 
vide for the safe-keeping of money and securities, they give 
business men an opportunity to borrow money, they afford fa- 
cilities for the collection of notes, checks, and drafts. 

3. Custodian of Money.—A banker is the custodian of 
the money of other persons. Such is his business, viewed 
in its simplest aspect. A banker, if he hoarded the money 
deposited with him, would be simply a cash-keeper to the 
public; his bank would be literally a bank of deposit. Even 
were the business of banking limited to the keeping of deposits 
‘t would be of no small advantage to society: the depositors 
would be relieved from the care of their money, and in many 
cases from the trouble of handing it to those to whom they 
required to make a payment. If the person to whom the de- 
positor wishes to pay money intends also to deposit it, a transfer 
in the books of the banker from the one to the other, made on 
the order or check of the depositor, would effect the payment. 
The money itself would lie undisturbed. 

4 lLoaning It Out.—But the business of receiving money 
has almost always been, and is now universally, combined with 
that of lending it out. A banker does not hoard all the money 
deposited with him—he gives the greatest portion out in loans. 
Zune lending of money is as much a part of his business as the 
recciving of deposits. 

5. Imterest.—For the money he lends he receives in- 
terest from the borrowers; and in this interest he is paid for 
‘is trouble in taking care of the deposits, and ior his risk of 
tad debts. The services that a banker performs as the cash- 
keeper of his depositors are great. In the case of persons not 
themselves in business it is quite usual’ for a banker to make 


all the money payments, beyond their small daily expenditure, 
and to receive the money payable to them, 
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6. Discounts.—Banks make their loans chiefly in the 
form of discounts; that is, upon bills of exchange. Commodities 
in the wholesale market are generally sold on credit. The buyer 
promises to pay the amount on a certain date to the seller, and 
his promise is contained in a bill of exchange. The seller trans- 
fers it to a bank, which, on the faith of it, advances the amount 
in loan to him, less discount, that is, interest of the money till 
the bill be due. This is called discounting. 

#7. National Banks.—The system of national banks was 
established by act of Congress, Feb. 25, 1863. As amended by the 
act of Ig00, national banks may be organized as follows: In towns 
not exceeding 3,000 in population, with a capital of $25,000; in 
towns of from 3,000 to 6,000, $50,000 capital; in towns of from 6,000 
to 50,000, $100,000 capital; over 50,000, $200,000 capital and up- 
wards. National bank notes must be issued by each national 
bank to the amount of at least one-quarter of its capital, and such 
notes may be issued to the full amount of each bank’s capital at 
the option of the directors. These notes are secured by U.S. bonds 
deposited in the United States Treasury. Only one-third of the 
notes issued by each bank can be in five dollar bills. 

8. Aggregate Circulation.—In 1863 the aggregate circula- 
tion allowed was $300,000,000, but an act passed in 1875 repealed 
all limitation on amount of circulation and made national bank- 
ing practically free. é 

9. Safety.—The “National” bank is a private institution, 
differing from other banks only in this, that bonds have been 
deposited with the government as security for paper money, 
which the bank may issue. It is generally supposed that na- 
tional banks are more secure than others. The examination of 
these banks by a government inspector has gained the confidence 
of the public in these institutions. We would not depreciate 
the necessity or value of these inspections, but that they are no 
guaranty of safety is seen from the many ‘National’ banks 
that have gone into bankruptcy. 

, 10. Circulating Notes.—National banks do not always 
issue the amount of circulating notes permitted by law. When 
a low rate of interest and a high premium on bonds pre- 
vail it does not pay banks to issue currency secured by bonds. 

State and private banks do not issue circulating currency, they 
are usually deposit banks only and carry on a general business 
of loaning and dealing in money. 
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11. Number.—August, I9oo, there were 3,858 national banks, 
with an authorized capital stock of $631,133,095. The number of 
‘private banks in the United States is 3,552. 

12. Failures.—From January 1, 1893, to June 30, 1900, the 
number of failures of banks, other than national, was 908; from 
October 31, 1892, to October 31, 1895, there were 120 failures of 
national banks. ‘ 

13. Banks that Never Fail.—The Chinese may bea trifle 
slow in their boasted intention of wiping the Mikado’s king- 
dom off the map, but there are some features of their bank- 
ing system which our boasted Western civilization might adopt 
with profit. Currency, in the form of bank notes, was issued 
in China as early as the ninth century, although the art of 
printing was not known in Europe till some centuries later. 
Chinese bank-notes are always redeemed, because the law in 
China provides that, when a bank fails, every man connected 
with it, including the managers and clerks, shall have his head 
chopped off, and they are all thrown in a heap, together with 
the books of the firm. This law has had such a salutary effect 
that riot a single Chinese bank has suspended payment within the 
last five hundred years. 

14. Government Banks.—It has been proposed that the 
government establish banks throughout the country for de- 
posit and loaning purposes; that in country districts postmasters 
be authorized to receive money on deposit and send the same 
to the nearest loaning depositories. The profits arising to the 
government from loaning money at 4 per cent. on this plan, 
after all expenses are paid, is estimated at 400 millions annually. 
Some think this a visionary scheme, but it might prove far 
superior to our present system. 

15. Savings Banks are intended to receive in trust or 
on deposit small sums of money, the surplus earnings of laborers. 
Every depositor is an owner in the bank and the profit is paid 
to depositors in interest. At the end of a stated term the in- 
terest is added to the depositor’s account. Savings banks are 
generally under state supervision. They encourage the saving 
of money by the common people. 

16. A Bank Account.—Every young man should aim to 
have a bank account, however small the beginning. It will 
teach economy and has often been the starting point to success. 


Keeping a bank account is not confined to business men and — 
capitalists. Many farmers and wage earners have their bank ac- 
counts and everybody ought to know how to do bank business. 
At least ninety per cent. of the medium of exchange consists of 
bank checks. 

A bank account is a great promoter of self-respect. To save 
part of one’s earnings and have an account in a bank wins esteem 
from all good people. It is a distinction that also acts upon the 
possessor. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH A BANK. 


1. In beginning an account with a bank a depositor is re- 
quired to put on record in the “signature book” his name as 
he intends to sign it on his checks. 

2. Do not wait until you get to the bank to count your 
money or to indorse your checks. 

3. Arrange your deposit at least before you present yourself 
at the receiving teller’s window. 

4. Place your bills all one way; right side up. 

5. Make your deposits in the bank as early in the day as 
possible, and never without your bank-book. 

6. Always use the deposit tickets furnished by the bank. 
When checks are deposited, the banks require them to be in- 
dorsed, whether drawn to order or not. 

7. Keep your check-book under a lock and key. 

8. Draw as few checks as possible; when several bills are 
to be paid, draw the money in one check. 

9. Do not allow your bank-book to run too long without 
balancing. Compare it with the account of the bank. 

10. In filling up checks, do not leave space in which the 
amount may be raised. 

11. Write your signature with the usual freedom, and never 
vary the style of it. 

12, Every check is paid by the bank at its own risk. If 
forged the bank must lose the amount. 

13. Always keep the stub of your check-book, and in issuing 
a check always fill the stub out first. 

14. Never make deposits without your bank-book. 

15. Always examine your bank-book after depositing. It igs 
the only receipt you have for money deposited. 
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DOING BUSINESS WITH A BANK. 


DISCOUNTING A NOTE AT THE BANK. 


1. Discount is a certain percentage deducted from a note or 
debt for the payment of same before it is due. 

2. Bank discount is simple interest on the principal, taken in 
advance. 

It is the business of a bank to loan money to responsible per- 
sons, within reasonable limits. Regular customers receive first 
consideration. It is proper for you to offer any paper you may 
wish discounted to your banker. Take it coolly if you are 
refused, for the banker knows his own business best. The prin- 
cipal profit in banking is discounting notes, which is simply loan- 
ing money and receiving the interest in advance. 

3. In discounting a note which is drawing interest, the dis- 
count must be reckoned on the amount or value of the note 
when due. (The interest for the full time must be first added to 
the face of the note before computing the discount.) 


Example.—Robert F. May, on May 2d, offered the following note prop- 
erly indorsed, for discount: 
$525. Philadelphia, March 29, 1901. 

Sixty days after date, we promise to pay to Robert F. May, or order, 
at the Union National Bank, Five Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars, 
without defalcation. Value received. R. J. BIRNEY & CO. 

How much will he receive as the net proceeds of the above note? 

Sixty days from March 29th is May 28th. From May 2d to May 28th, 
including the day of discount, is 27 days. 

Interest on $525 for 27 days=2.36 discount. 

625—2.36=522.64 net proceeds. 

% Standard, 
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VITAL POINTS ON CHECKS. 


1. A check is a simple order on a bank by one who has 
funds in the bank, for the immediate payment of a certain sum 
of money. 

2. A bank can stamp a check good, or certify it, and thus 
become responsible to the holder for the amount. 

3. In sending a check away from your own town or locality 
_ 7t should always be certified, as in the above. 

4. A check is not due until presented. It is negotiable. It 
‘thas no days of grace. 

5. Giving a check is no payment of an indebtedness, unless 
the check is paid. 

6. The death of the maker of the check before presentment 
to the bank renders the check null and void. 

7. A forged check paid by the bank is the bank’s loss, and 
not the depositor’s. 

8. Payment of a check may be stopped by subsequent order 
to bank by maker before presentment of check. 

9. The amount of the check should always be written out 
in words. 

10. Every holder of a check is liable to a subsequent holder 
only for the time for which he would be held, if originally 
liable. 

11. It is the safest rule always to act with diligence in pre- 
senting checks for payment. 

12. Ifa raised check is paid by the bank, it can only charge 
the depositor the amount for which he drew, unless the raising 
of the check was made possible by the carelessness of the maker. 
In that case the maker would be responsible for the loss. 

13. If you have money in a bank and you wish to draw out 
a certain sum, write “Pay to myself,” instead of writing your 
name in the body of the check, and then sign it. 

14. Banks of this country do not cash a check drawn pay- 
able to order unless the person presenting the check is known 
to the bank. 

15. If you write a check for a stranger who needs identifica- 
tion at your bank, have him indorse the check in your pres- 
ence and under his indorsement write “Indorsement above guar- 
anteed,” signing your name. He can then draw the check with- 
out further identification by signing his name again in the 
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presence of the banker. Another method is to write ‘Pay to 
Cash.” 

16. Do not draw a check unless you have the money on de- 
posit or in your possession to deposit. Do not presume on the 
generosity of your bank by drawing a sum larger than your 
balance. 3 

HOW TO INDORSE A CHECK.” 

1. The check is the ‘most common commercial paper in 
use, and it is astonishing to see how many intelligent and edu- 
cated people lack the necessary information on this subject. 

2. Write across the back (not lengthwise) near the left end. 

3. Simply writing your name on the back is a blank in- 
dorsement, and signifies that it has passed through your hands, 
and is payable to bearer. 

4. If you wish to make the check payable to some particular 
person, write: Pay to the order of (person’s name), and then 
sign your name below. 

5. Always indorse a check just as it appears on the face. 
If a check is payable to F. Block, it cannot be indorsed Frank 
Block. If the spelling of the name on the face of the check is 
wrong, indorse first as the name appears on the face, and below 
this first indorsement write your name correctly. 

6. If the name on the face of the check is written Rev. W. 
A. Schutte, it must be so written in the indorsement. 

7, If you wish to deposit a check, write: “For Deposit,” 
and below this your name. This is not necessary if you take 
the check to the bank yourseill. 

8. Do not write any unnecessary information on the back 
of your check. A story is told of a woman who received a 
check from her husband, and when cashing it wrote “ Your lov- 
ing wife” above her name on the check. 


Form of an Indorsement When Transferred. 
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132 HOLD YOUR GROUND AND PUSH HARD, 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR WRITING, ACCEPTING, AND 
TRANSFERRING ALL KINDS OF DRAFTS. 


1. A draft is a written order by one person on another for 
the payment of a specified sum of money. 

2. The one who writes the draft is called the “drawer,” the 
one on whom it is written the ‘‘drawee,” and the one to whom 
it is to be paid the ‘“‘payee.” 

3. Drafts may be made payable at sight, on demand, or at 
a certain time after date, or after sight. 

4. The person drawn upon is under no obligation to the 
holder of the draft unless he accepts it. 

5. The usual method of writing an acceptance is, to write 
across the face of the draft, with red ink, the word “Accepted,” 
following with date and signature. 

6. When acceptance or payment is refused the draft is pro- 
tested. 

7. A protest is a formal declaration made by a notary pub- 
lic, under his hand and s2al, at the request of the holder, for 
non-acceptance or non-payment, and the parties liable are form- 
ally notified. 

8. Drafts are megotiable both before and after acceptance. 

g. Drafts drawn at sight or on demand are not presented 
fer acceptance, but for payment only. 

1o. Drafts may be drawn to one’s own order, and then in- 
dorsed in favor of the party to whom thy are to be sent. 8 

. 11. In buying a draft at the bank, it is always best to have 
it made payable to yourself, and thea indorse it in favor ef 
the party to whom you intend to transfer it. This gives you a 
good receipt for the money. 

12. A promise to accept a draft will be equivalent to an 
acceptance if it has given credit to the bill. 

13. Should the person upon whom the draft is drawn die 
before it was accepted, it should be presented for acceptance 
to his legal representatives. 

14. Any material alteration of a draft after it has been drawn 
or accepted makes it valueless. 

15. A draft made by one bank upon another is called a 
bank draft. 
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FORMS OF DRAFTS. 


There are four kinds of drafts:—Bank Draft, On-Demand. 
Drait, Sight Draft, and Time Draft. The Bank Draft is most 
frequently used. An On-Demand Draft is payable at once, 
while a Sight Draft is allowed three days of grace in some 
States. 


al Bank Draft. 


$100. State of Illinois, May 10, 19901. 
The First National Bank of Naperville. Pay to the order of F. A. 
Lueben One Hundred Dollars, 


To Union National Bank, E. C. JONES, Cashier. 
Chicago, I11. 
No. 46. 
2. On-Demand Draft. 
$100. Troy Grove, Ili., Aug. 1, 1901. 


On demand pay to the order of Frank Meyers at the Mendota First: 
National Bank, One Hundred Dollars. 
Value received, A. S. HUDSON. 
To Charles Lerch, 
Mendota, II]. 


3. Sight Draft. 


0. Naperville, Tenn., July 10, 1901. 
At sight pay to the order of C. Parman, Five Hundred Dollars, and: 
charge to the account of 


To Jesse Lerch, RAYMOND KLETZING. 
Meriden, Il. 
4. Time Draft. 
$450.30. Ottawa, Fla., July 5, 1901. 


Ten days from date pay to J. L. Nichols, or order, Four Hundred 
Fifty 30-100 Dollars. Value received. 
To Alvin Brown, ARTHUR ZAHL. 
Ottawa, Fla. 


6. Accepted Draft. 


$250 2. Sburora, Kh, Doo. Sth, 1902. ; 


to the Odor of Shomas 
and Folly P a GDihers, 


Lh Ten cays’ sight, fy 
Wa Jones, Goo Hundred 


Robinson & Co. 


rec'd, which silace do She- 


RR, 


To WR. WR. Robinson & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Accepted Dec. 12, 1897 
a 
8 
8 
3 
ak 
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J. Clark Hertel, 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


The Letter of Credit is one of the most useful of banking 
instruments. It is of great convenience to travelers in Europe 
and has become such a common feature of banking that every 
one should be familiar with its purpose and form. The first 
page is the Letter of Credit proper, authorizing the payment 
of a certain sum. The second page shows the names of the 
bankers and the amounts paid by each. The third and fourth 
pages give the names of the various bankers to whom the letter 
is addressed. In this way a traveler need carry with him only 
enough to meet local expenses. The person receiving a Let- 
ter of Credit gives the banker copies of his signature. These 
are forwarded to the bankers drawn upon and named on the 
third and fourth pages. Signatures are then compared and 
payment is made upon their identification. We append forms 
of the first and second pages of a Letter of Credit: 


First Page. 


SMITH BROS. & CO., 
, Circular Letter of Credit, 
No. BB 27,049. New York, May 10, 1901. 


Gentlemen:—We request that you will have the goodness to furnish 
W. A. Schutte, the bearer, whose signature is at foot, with any funds 
he may require to the extent of £500 (say Five Hundred Pounds Sterling) 
against his drafts upon Messrs. Smith Bros. & Co., London; each draft 
must bear the number (No. BB 27,049) of this letter, and we engage that 
the same shall meet due honor. 

Whatever sums Mr. Schutte may take up you will please indorse on 
the back of this circular letter, which is to continue in force until March 
15, 1900, from the present date. 

We are respectfully, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 


To Messieurs SMITH BROS. & CO. 
The Bankers mentioned 
on the 3rd page of this 
Letter of Credit. The signature of _ 
W. A. SCHUTTE. 


Second Page. 


Date : Name of |Amount Expressed|/Amount in 
vies By Whom Paid. City. in Words. Figures. 

——— —-- 
July 10..|/Brown, Shipley & Co|/Liverpool |Forty Pounds £40 ol 0 
F Faly 25../John Newton & Co.|Paris Twenty Pounds 20; 0} 0 
Aug. 12../Koch, Lauer & Co.|Hamburg |Twenty Pounds 20| 0) 0 
Aug, 24..|L. Rogers & Co. Geneva Sixty Pounds 60 4 0 
Sept. 1...|London Banking Co.|London Ten Pounds 10} 0} 0 
Sept. 10..|Nat. Bank of Scot./Kdinburgh |Fifty Pounds 50) 0/ 0 
Bept. 24..'North’n Bank’g Co.!Belfast Twenty Pounds 201 01 O 


136 LITTLE THINGS ARE GREAT TO LITTLE MEN. 


THE CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


Almost every business and professional man in the coun- 
try keeps all the money which he does not need for casual per- 
sonal expenses on deposit in a bank; he pays nearly all his bills 
by means of checks; and consequently he receives payments for 
the most part in checks drawn by those who owed him; he 
does not, on receiving a check, go or send to the bank to pro- 
cure the money, but deposits it to his credit in his own bank; 
and there are many banks in every large city. 

Now a wholesale merchant may receive each day a large 
number of checks, some on one bank, some on another. Of 
course his own bank, in which he deposits these checks, prop- 
erly endorsed, desires to collect the money upon them at once, 
because its profits are made by lending at interest the money 
entrusted to it by depositors. 

But in a city where there are twenty or forty or more banks, 
it would be a great waste of time and labor, besides being haz- 
ardous, for each one to send around a messenger to each bank 
to collect what is due. To avoid this the clearing-house has 
been devised. 

At a certain hour on every business day a messenger from 
each bank goes to “the clearing,” carrying all the checks against 
any and every other bank in the city taken during the previous 
twenty-four hours. The checks are made up into separate pack- 
ages, and each has a statement of the aggregate:amount due 
from the bank. 

All the rest is a mere matter of addition and subtraction, 
which is done by the clearing-house clerks. The First Na- 
tional Bank has brought in checks against other banks to the 
amount of fifty thousand dollars; other banks have brought in 
checks against the First National to the amount of fifty-one 
thousand dollars. Then the First National is debtor to the 
clearing-house in the sum of one thousand dollars. 

Other banks are creditors. Of course the debits and cred- 
its balance each other to a cent. The debtor banks must im- 
mediately pay, in money, whatever they each owe to the clear- 
ing-house; the whole sum is at once divided among the creditor 
banks, and the “clearing” is over. 
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in the city have been adjusted at very little expense of time and 
labor, and with the use of a small amount of actual money. The 
checks and drafts settled are called “exchanges,” and the 
money necessary to complete the settlement is the ‘“‘balance.” 

London originated the clearing-house. In times of money 
panics the clearing-house has been of great service to banks and 
communities. In good years the exchanges at the New York 
clearing-house reach nearly forty thousand million dollars a 
year, or about one hundred and twenty-five millions on every 
bank day. These vast accounts are settled by the shifting about, 
from day to day, of not more than ten million dollars. 

This shows what an immense saving in the use of money 
the clearing-house makes. The principle is applied to other 
things besides banking. At New York and also at Boston the 
brokers have a stock clearing-house. Certificates of stock take 
the place of checks. The broker who has bought five thou- 
sand shares and sold four thousand of “Northwest” receives 
one thousand shares from the clearing-house and pays the money 
balance due on all his transactions. 

But although the clearing-house principle is capable of wide 
application, it is chiefly employed in the bankers’ clearing-houses 
of this country to the number of about sixty in the chief cities 
from Maine to Washington. 


CLEARING-HOUSE MANAGEMENT. 


In a clearing-house where a very slight error may postpone 
the settlement of all the banks of the city, it is necessary that the 
rules be strict and rigidly enforced. The clerks employed are 
experts in their work. Disorderly conduct and errors are sub- 
ject to a fine. A committee is empowered to remove any one 
when the interests of the Association requires it. Should any 
bank fail to pay the balance due from it at the proper hour, 
the balances due must be paid by the remaining banks in pro- 
portion to the respective balances against the defaulting bank. 


THE JOURNEYING OF CHECKS. 


A business man, receiving a check in the course of trade, 
seldom thinks of sending it to the bank on which it is drawn, 
but deposits it in the bank with which he keeps his account. 
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the clearing-house system has made these collections more sim- 
ple. Millions of dollars are collected by banks daily in this way 
by the transfer of a few thousands. 

Checks on local banks are sometimes sent to distant points and 
frequently pass through a number of hands before they reach the 
bank upon which they are drawn. Suppose, for instance, a mer- 
chant in Waco, Texas, sends his check on a local bank, which is 
payable through a bank in New Orleans, by mail to pay a bill of 
sixty dollars in Mankato, Minn. The Mankato merchant deposits 
the check in a local bank and receives credit for the full amount. 
The Mankato bank sends it to its representative in St. Paul, and 
he in turn sends it toa representative in Chicago. The Chicago 
bank to which it is sent may have no southern correspondent, and 
sends the check to New York, where it passes into the hands of a 
New Orleans bank representative. At New Orleans it may pass 
through the clearing-house to the New Orleans bank, through 
which it is payable, and then it is sent to Waco, where it is 
charged up against the man who issued it. If this check had not 
been payable through a New Orleans bank, it probably would not 
have passed through the New Orleans clearing-house, but might 
have been sent direct to Waco or to Austin and then to Waco for 
collection, All the banks and the clearing-house through which 
this check passes stamp their indorsements upon the back of the 
check, so that the back of a check, through the many indorse- 
ments, presents a strange and mixed-up appearance. 


‘Wato 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
TRANSFERRING COMMERCIAL PAPERS. 


1, A Legal Transfer.—A legal transfer of commercial paper 
is usually made before it matures, and the law protects 
the innocent holder of it in his possession. Even if he buys 
it from the thief who stole it, or from the party who found it 
or got it by fraud, it belongs to him, if he knew nothing of the 
illegal transactions and acted without knowledge of the theft 
or fraud. . 

2. Usual Form.—Paper is usually transferred by indorse- 
ment (the seller placing his name on the back of, the 
note or bill). Thus the indorser agrees to pay the amount 
if the maker does not, and he is therefore responsible, if properly 
notified when the paper is due and is not paid. 

3- Blank Indarsement.—A blank indorsement most com- 
monly used in business is simply writing the name on the back 
of the note or bill, and after the first indorsement it may 
be transferred by delivery the same as a government bond or 
bank bill. 

4. Peculiar Sacredness of Commercial Paper.—The law 
protects the holder of negotiable paper in his possession 
of it, when it would not protect him in the possession of 
any other kind of property, for there is a peculiar sacred- 
ness attached to paper. Thus: If A had stolen a horse from 
B and sold it to C, the law would not protect C, but would 
allow B to take the horse. Whereas in case of a note, the law 
would protect C in his ownership of the note and he could 
hold the maker for the amount, if C was innocent and knew 
nothing of the way in which A got possession of the note. 

5. The Purchaser.—If the purchaser is aware that there 
are any defects about a note or bill, or if there is any: 
thing suspicious, he buys it at his own risk. 

6. Transferring Found or Stolem Paper.—Should A lose 
his note for $300 and B find it, the latter could not compel 
A to pay it, unless he could prove that he came fairly into posses- 
sion of it. No thief could collect a note himself which he had 
stolen if the fact of this theft could be proved, but if the note had 
a blank indorsement on the back of it, he could transfer or self 

10 Standard. 
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the note to an innocent party who could collect the note if he can 
show he made the purchase in good faith. 

gz. Void Paper.—Paper void where made is everywhere 
void. Even in case of void paper, a party who indorses it over 
to an innocent holder would be bound by his indorsement, be- 
cause he made a new contract to pay it when he indorsed it. 

8. Indorsement of a Note Before it is Made.—When a2 
party indorses a note before it is made, and it is afterwards made 
for a larger amount than was agreed, he cannot escape his liabil- 
ity toan innocent holder by pleading that fact. The rule is the 
same when a party accepts a blank draft. 

9. Avoiding Liability.x—An indorser can avoid liability 
by writing the words “without recourse,” or, “without re- 
course to me.” He can also specify what use is to be made 
of the funds when the paper is made, as for instance: “Pay 
Irving Taylor, or order, for credit of my account.” 

1o. After Maturity.—Paper can be transferred after ma- 
turity and usually no difficulty will arise over it, but the 
maker of the note may make any defense against the assignee 
possible had the note not been transferred. 

1. An Innocent Holder.—An innocent holder of paper, 
having paid value for it before maturity, can hold both the 
maker and indorser responsible for payment. 

12. General Rule.—In the transfer of commercial pa- 
per the indorser is held equally responsible for payment with 
the maker, and it is a safe rule to require the indorsement of 
the party who holds the paper before accepting it. An indorser 
who has paid a note can afterwards sell it. In the case of accom- 
modation paper, however, when the payee has once paid it the 
paper is canceled, and cannot again be transferred so as to give 
the holder a right of action against any one, except the party 
who paid and then transferred it. 


DEMAND OF PAYMENT. 


1. Time and Place.—Demand should always be made 
at the proper time and place. If the name of a bank or any 
other place is mentioned in the paper, it should be made there. 

2. Insolvency.—lIf the debtor is bankrupt, it is no reason 
why a demand should not be made on him. 
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3- In Person. Demand must be made in person, and it 
cannot legally be made by mail. 

4- Possession of Paper.—The party making the demand 
must have possession of the paper, for the debtor can insist on 
having it delivered to him when paid. 

5. Lost Paper.—In case the paper is lost, a bond of in- 
demnity must be made and tendered to the debtor, as protection 
in case it is ever found. 

6. Refused Payment.—If demand is legally made and 
it is refused, the paper must be protested and the proper parties 
notified. This is usually the work of a notary public. 

THE CREDIT SYSTEM—ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES. 

1. There are many good reasons why people should pay cash 
for everything purchased. Hopeful people will always buy more 
freely if they can get it on credit, and are never anxious for 
pay day to come around. 

2. Remember that those who sell on credit must charge from 
1o to 15 per cent. more for goods in order to cover the 
interest and risks. It has been found that from 7 to 10 
per cent. of trusted out accounts become worthless. 

3. It is always uncertain which of the trusted persons will 
fail to pay his account, and consequently all persons buying 
on credit have to share the extra prices, in order to meet the 
losses which all business men sustain that do a credit business. 

4. Remember, the man who can pay cash for goods, or what- 
ever purchases he may make, can always secure a better bargain 
than the man who buys on credit. It therefore would be a great 
saving if every one could manage, by rigid economy, if necessary, 
to pay cash for everything he buys. 

5. Persons who buy real estate, or merchants who buy large 
quantities of goods, may often find it necessary to buy on 
credit. Many of our wealthiest farmers and business men made 
their money largely in having the benefit of credit, but, at the 
same time, if cash could be paid for everything purchased, 
whether real estate or other articles, it would be a great saying 
to the purchaser. 

6. Keep your word as good as a bank and you will always 
have credit when you desire it, and friends when you need 
them. 
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‘HIS BURDEN OF DEBT HE BORE TO THE GRAVE.” 


HOW TO COLLECT DEBTS. 


While most debts are paid voluntarily, yet many men have 
been ruined by the failures of others to pay their debts. This 
suggests caution on the part of all who give eredit or make 
loans. The earnings of a life time may soon be swallowed up 
by unworthy and dishonest creditors. 

i. Settlement. It is, however, necessary to extend credit 
to others, and with the greatest of precaution those who 
can not or will not pay their debts sometimes become our 
debtors. When this is the case the best method is to attempt 
an adjustment by mutual agreement. If your debtor is honest 
and still by some unfortunate circumstance is unable to pay 
his debts, it is best to treat him with respect and kindness. The 
law of kindness has affected the payment of many debts where 
legal measures would have wholly failed. Every effort possible 
should be made to effect a settlement by mutual agreement. 
Rather suffer and lose what may belong to you than seek an 
adjustment by law. 
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2. Expense.— Litigation is always expensive and also 
uncertain. Avoid it if possible. Settle without consulting a 
lawyer if possible. Go to law as a last resort. 

3- Collection.—If it is impossible for you to secure a 
settlement, then, if the case demands, it may be necessary 
to place the account with a lawyer for collection. 

4. Arrest.—The arrest of the debtor can only be made 
to secure the person of the debtor (or defendant) while the suit 
for debt is pending, or to force him to give security for his ap- 
pearance after judgment, but in some States no arrests are al- 
lowed, except in criminal cases. 

5. Attachment.—This is a writ issued by the Justice of 
the Peace or Judge, or some other officer having jurisdiction, 
commanding the sheriff or constable to attach the property of 
the debtor, to satisfy the demands of the creditor. This writ 
may be issued at the beginning or during the suit. In some 
States, Alabama, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri and 
others, the debtor may retain possession of the property and 
give a bond as a guaranty that the property will be held for 
the debt in case he is defeated in the suit. All attachments lose 
their validity in case the debtor (or defendant) wins the suit. 

6. Judgment and Execution.—A suit is ended by the 
courts giving a judgment, either in favor of the debtor or the 
creditor. If the judgment is in favor of the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant refuses to pay the amount of the judgment, an execu- 
tion is issued by the court which commands the sheriff to take 
sufficient property of the defendant, if it can be found, to satisfy 
the judgment. The sheriff may also seize the person of the 
defendant and imprison him until he pays judgment or the same 
is discharged by judicial decision of insolvency. Real estate, 
however, cannot be sold on execution in some States, unless a 
jury should find that the profits in rents, etc., will not pay the 
judgment within the limit of seven years, or some other time 
fixed by law. 

7. Garnishment. After judgment has been rendered, the 
money or goods due the defendant, if in the hands of a third 
person, may be attached to pay the plaintiff. The person in 
whose hands the money or goods attached are, is known in 
law as the garnishee or trustee. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN WEALTH. 


It matters not what a man’s income is, reckless extravagance . 
and waste will sooner or later bring him to ruin. The average 
young man of today when he begins to earn is soon inclined 
to habits of extravagance and wastefulness. The five, ten or 
fifteen cents a day that is squandered, while a mere trifle ap- 
parently, if saved, would in a few years amount to thousands 
of dollars and go far towards establishing the foundation of a 
future career. In order to acquire the dollars one must take 
care of the dimes and nickels. It is not what a man earns but 
what he saves that makes him rich. John Jacob Astor said that 
the saving of the first thousand dollars cost him the hardest 
struggle. It is the duty of every young man to begin to save 
from the moment he commences to earn, be it ever so little. 
This habit will not only aid in acquiring wealth, but will give a 
fitness for larger duties. He who is not able to manage a small 
income is not competent to have charge of a larger one. 

The way to make money is to save it. Always remember and 
practice the maxim, “‘A dollar saved, a dollar earned.” 

A small sum of money saved daily for fifty years will grow 
at the following rate: 

Daily Savings. 


Onem Cente sue anos Se osanlePittymCentse amen ee ae $47,520 

fens Gents an. sciens«'s 0,504, | oSixtya Centsmerne entree 57,02c 

‘Twenty. Cents ........ 19,006 | Seventy Cents ........ 66,528 

puaistye COnts fc... sate 23,57 5e| Hight ye Centsmaeaseeer 76,032 

Worty a Gents. sciose sce. 38,015 |) Ninety) Gents ..ssnec ae 85,537 
Ones Dollaceenneeset $475,208 


HOW TO MAKE CHANGE QUICKLY. 


1. Consider the amount of the purchase as money already 
counted out; for example, if the purchase amounts to 46 cents, 
and you are handed a $2.00 bill in payment, count out 4 cents 
to make it 50 cents, then count out the other $1.50. 

2. Should the purchase amount to $2.54, and you are handed 
$10.00, count out 46 cents to make it $3.00, then count out even 
dollars to make the $10.00, and your change is correct. 

3. Always count your change after receiving, and see that 
it is correct. 
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“wry SON, YOU SHALL HAVE A HOME WHILE I LIVE. BUT I CANNOT DEED You 
MY FARM; IT IS ALL I HAVE TO SUPPORT ME IN MY OLD AGE.” 


DO NOT GIVE AWAY YOUR PROPERTY IN OLD AGE. 


Many persons, as they advance in years, make the fatal 
mistake of giving away their property to children and then 
depend upon them for support. 

How many old persons have gone to their graves broken- 
hearted and suffering for the necessaries of life, because they 
desired to help their children, and gave them their property. 

If the weight of years becomes heavy and there is plenty of 
property, a portion may be safely divided among the children, 
but the major portion should always be held and controlled 
directly or indirectly by the old couple. 

1. It will insure good care and plenty of the necessaries of 
life 
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2. The devotion and love of children will never grow cold 
while there is something in store for them. 

It was the writer’s experience in his boyhood to board in a 
family where the father in his old age had bequeathed his en- 
tire property to his children. When the same was divided be- 
tween them their aged father became a burden, and he was 
sent from daughter to son, as they had all obligated themselves 
to care in turn.for their aged father. But he never entered the 
home of a son or daughter, where he was a welcome guest. 
In the family, where the writer boarded, where the aged father 
was then, if there was a cup of coffee short in the morning, it 
was the old man’s cup that was not filled; if meat or other food 
was short, it was the old man’s plate that indicated the shortage; 
if the pie was somewhat deficient, it was the old man’s piece 
that was cut in two, and he was compelled to sleep in a cold 
garret at night, alone and deserted, and when the broken-hearted 
old man passed away, no doubt every child felt delight instead 
of sorrow in his heart. 

Every man should make a will in-favor of his wife, so that 
in her old age she shall not become dependent. 


TEACHING BUSINESS TO WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


Women are too frequently ridiculed because of their 
ignorance of business matters. How can they understand busi- 
ness and business methods, if they have never had an oppor- 
tunity to learn and transact business? Every husband should 
teach his wife some of the more important ways of business. 
He should interest her in his financial affairs, and show her some 
of the business forms and business documents which form a 
part of his business transactions. It is a great advantage for a 
wife to be familiar with her husband’s business, as she is liable 
to be called upon at any time to settle his estate. 

How many burdens are annually thrust upon widows, and 
at what a disadvantage they are in managing the business 
affairs of the family! Then why not make the path straighter 
and smoother by beginning now, by teaching your wives and 
daughters practical business methods? 

For family instruction we would suggest the following rules: 

1. Assist your wife or daughter in drawing up notes, and 
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teach her not only the correct form, but give her some of fhe 
laws bearing upon the legal relations of both debtor and creditor. 

2. Make various indorsements upon the notes which have 
been thus written for copy. Write a note for each indorsement 
and explain it. This is a very easy and simple lesson and can 
be mastered in a very few evenings. 

3. Teach the forms of receipts. Write receipts for rent, 
for money paid on account, for money to be paid a third party, 
etc. This will be found a very interesting exercise. 

4. Checks and drafts will form the same interesting exer- 
cise. 

5. The next step will be to secure a few blank forms of notes, 
checks, drafts, deeds, leases, etc., and any husband will be 
surprised what progress his wife will make in a few lessons in 
filling out these business documents. 

6. If you carry out this plan your wife or daughter will 
become interested in your business, and will understand the 
different forms of paper and will soon be able to give you 
considerable assistance as well as safe counsel. 


HOW TO TEACH BUSINESS TO CHILDREN. 


Give your sons and daughters some familiarity with the cus- 
toms of the business world. Let them learn while young how 
to transact the ordinary forms of business. It is probably best 
to give them opportunities for earning a little money and try 
to teach them its value in disposing of same. 

It is best to buy them a little account book, and make them: 
have an account of all the money they receive, and the disposi- 
tion they make of it. Teach them how to make such entries, 
and always insist upon their keeping a correct record of all the 
money they receive, and upon giving an account of the money 
they pay out, always showing a correct, itemized account, 

In this way they may receive a degree of benefit which will 
insure their business success during life. This learned early 
in life will always produce an abiding and substantial benefit, 
and no doubt give birth to many practical ideas of business. 
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POINTS OF LAW AND LEGAL FORMS. 


It must be admitted that legal and business forms, together 
with the important points of law on these subjects, are essen- 
tial and should be in the reach of all. A knowledge of these rules 
and principles would prevent many mistakes and losses. The 
following _ages contain all the principal and important forms 
ordinarily in use in business. 


AFFIDAVITS. 


An affidavit is an oath or affirmation made in writing, sworn 
to or afhrmed, before an officer empowered to administer the 
same. Affidavits are not testimony in courts of law, because 
the makers are not cross-examined; but a false affiant may be 
punished for perjury. 

The following is a common form, and with certain modifica- 
tions can be made to apply to almost any case: 


Common Form of Affidavit. 


STATE oF ILLINOIS, 


County or HENEY. ; eb 


John Jones being duly sworn on his oath states that he is well 
acquainted with the handwriting of Daniel Seitz, one of the subscribing 
witnesses to the deed hereto attached; that affiant has frequently seen 
him write and knows his signature; that he believes that the name of the 
said DBaniel Seitz, signed in the said deed, is in the handwriting of the 
said Daniel Seitz, and further affiant says not. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me ) 
this 28th day of February, A. D. 
1901. (Signed) 
EB. M. Scuwarrz. Joun JONES. 
Notary Public. 


A Form attached to a Declaration of any kind. 


Grate or Invrnors. iss 


COUNTY OF Cook. Chicago, Nov. 10, 1901. 


The above named John Saylor personally appeared before me and 
made cath that the following declaration by him subscribed is true. 


L. B. LAWSON, Justice of the Peace. 
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A, Think Twice Before You 
HUMANS 
Wag Sue Your Neighbor. 


HOW TO SETTLE DIFFICULTIES BY ARBITRATION. 


Arbitration is an agreement by parties who have a contro- 
versy or difference to submit the question to the decision of a 
third party instead of appealing to law. 

Arbitration is one of the highes’ curts for the settlement of 
personal differences, and if people would only ‘ec:-rn more of 
its benefits and advantages, lawyers by the thousanus would not 
thrive and fatten upon the earnings of those who could make 
better use of their money. 

When the matters in difference are simply those of fact, it 
is often more sazisfactory to submit them to the decision of mu- 
tual friends, cach contending party choosing one, and the two 
arbitrators thus chosen, chocsing the third, and the three par- 
ties thus chosen constituting the court. 

The decision of the arbitrators is called an award. 

The award should be specific and distinct, containing the de- 
cision of the arbitrators in as clear and concise language as pos- 
sible. 

Form of Submission to Arbitration. 


KANOW ALL MEN, That we, the undersigned, hereby mutually agree 
to submit all questions and claims between us (or a specific claim or 
question) to the determination and award of (here name the arbitrators), 
whose decision and award shall be final and binding: on us. Incase of 
disagreement, the decision and award of a majority of said arbitrators 
shall be final and conclusive. The said arbitrators shall make their award 
in writing on or before July 10, 1902. 

7 sat at Aurora, Ill., June 4, 1902, 7 oa 
OHN GLOVER. - HOMAS ELLI&a, 
T.C. Jongs, " § Witnesses. J.C. TeTEx. 
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Form of Arbitrator’s Oath. 


The following oath should be taken by the persons chosen to act as 
arbitrators or referees before entering upon the examination of the 
matters in dispute: We, the undersigned arbitrators, appointed by and 
between Henry Smith and Richard Brown, do swear fairly and faithfully 
to hear and examine the maiters in controversy between said Henry 
Smith and Richard Brown, and to make a just award, according to the 
best of our understanding. 


Sworn to this 26th day of May, A. D. P.D. Crimmins, 


J.O. EVERETT, 
O. M. Pow3Enrs. 


1901, before me. 
D. B,. GIVELER, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Oath. 


To be administered to a witness by the arbitrators: You do solemnly 
swear, that the evidence you shall give to the arbitrators here present in 
a certain controversy submitted to them by and between Henry Smith 
and Richard Brown, shali be the truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God. 


ARBITRATION BEST FOR FARMERS. 


Arbitration is always preferable to litigation. It is not 
only the easiest, quickest and cheapest way to settle disagree- 
ments, but saves much vexation and subsequent dissension. 
Were individuals, corporations and nations to arrange their dis- 
putes by arbitration, instead of resorting to litigation and war- 
fare, the people would be saved millions of treasure, and the 
world spared much shedding of blood. A peaceful settlement 
of difficulties is usually followed by prosperity, while ‘‘going to 
law” or war usually results in loss and suffering to both con- 
testants. Indeed, litigation and warfare are twin relics of the 
dark ages, and so long as they continue in vogue we may look 
in vain for harbingers of the promised millennium. Of all 
classes, farmers should, so far as possible, avoid entering into 
litigation; for whether they win or lose, they are proverbially 
worsted, the lawyers usually taking the cream, and leaving only 
the skim-milk for the winning contestant. Truly, there is 
neither glory nor honor, profit nor pleasure in litigation, and the 
less people who profess to live “on the square,” and according 
to the Commandments, have to do therewith, the better it will 
be for both their present and future peace and prosperity. Even 
in the most aggravating case of trespass, and the like, no good 
citizen should resort to the law, until all amicable attempts at 
settlement have failed. Indeed, and finally, whatever may be 
the provocation, don’t get mad and impulsively prosecute your 
neighbor, but keep your temper. 


‘oral 
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HON. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE U. 8. 


“When you deal with an agent you do business at your own 
risk.” 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH AN AGENT. 


1, Agemcy.—Agency is one of the most important re- 
lations which exist in the transaction of the ordinary business 
affairs of life. 

2. Implied Agency.—Agency may be implied from pre- 
vious dealing and transaction between the parties. If the 
principal has held a person out as an agent he will be 
bound by his acts, even though as a matter of fact the agent 
had no authority to represent him. 

,3- Agemts.—-An agent is defined to be one who is author- 
ized to represent another, who is called the principal, and when 
so authorized acts for and in the place and stead of the prin- 
cipal. A man may do through his agent whatever he may law- 
fully do for himself. Persons not of age, married women and aliens 
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may act as agents for others. Factors, brokers, attorneys, etc., 
are but agents in a business sense. The acts of the agent, if 
exercised within the powers delegated, bind the principal and 
become the latter’s acts and deeds, but the agent’s authority 
may be revoked by the principal at any time. Authority given 
to two persons must be executed by both to be binding on the , 
principal. 

4- Special Agent.—A special agent is one authorized .to 
do one or more special things in pursuance of particular in- 
structions, or within restrictions necessarily implied from the 
act to be done. 

5. General Agent.—A general agent is one authorized 
to transact all his principal's business, or all his business 
of some particular kind, or at some particular place. If an 
agency is proved without its extent being shown it will be pre- 
sumed to be a general agency. The acts of a general agent 
will bind the principal, even though he had no authority to do 
them, provided he acts in the general scope of the business 
which he was authorized to transact. 

6. Authority of Agent.—If a special agent exceeds his 
authority, the principal is not bound, but if a general agent 
exceeds his authority the principal is bound, provided the 
agent acted within the ordinary and usual scope of the busi- 
ness he was authorized to transact, and the party dealing with 
him did not know he was exceeding his authority. 

7. Authority, How Given.—The authority of an agent 
may be constituted in three ways: By deed under seal, 
by writing, or by mere word. Express authority is given to an 
agent by what is called a power of attorney. If the authority is. 
to execute a writing under seal and acknowledged, the power 
of attorney must be likewise under seal and acknowledged. An 
agent to sell land, or to do any important business, where he 
is required to make contracts, draw or sign notes, drafts or 
checks, should be appointed by “power of attorney.” 

8. Agent’s Acts Ratified.—The acts or contracts of an. 
agent made beyond the scope of his authority may be rati- 
fied by the principal, and when so ratified are binding on the 
latter. 

9. Agent’s Responsibility.—An agent concealing his prin- 
cipal is himself responsible, and if acting fraudulently or 
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deceitfully is himself responsible to third parties. He can- 
not appoint a substitute or delegate his authority to another, 
without consent of his principal. If an agent embezzles his 
Principal’s property it may be reclaimed if it can be identified 
or distinctly traced. 

10. Agent Restricted.—An agent employed to sell prop- 
erty cannot buy it himself, or if employed to purchase property, 
cannot buy from himself. 

11. Principal’s Liability.—The principal is liable to the 
third person for the negligence or unskillfulness of the agent, 
when he is acting in the fulfillment of the agency busi- 
ness. The principal is liable for all acts of his agent within 
the scope of his agency, but money paid by an agent can be 
recovered by the principal, if it has been paid by mistake. The 
knowledge of the agent relating to the business of the agency 
is binding upon the principal, and notice to an agent as to mat- 
ters relating to the agency is notice to the principal. 

i2. Authority May Be Revoked.—The authority of an 
agent may be determined: First, by the express revoca- 
tion thereof by the principal. Second, by renunciation of such 
power by the agent. Third, by the death of the principal, which 
also revokes the agency. Fourth, by the expiration of the time 
within which the agent was to perform the acts which were tc 
be done by him, or by him, having completed and fully per- 
formed the commission and closed the business which he was 
to transact. Fifth, by the sale of the subject matter of the 
agency. 

13. Revocation Takes Effect When.—A revocation of 
authority takes effect, so far as the agent is concerned, when 
he receives notice thereof; so far as third persons are con- 
cerned, when they receive notice of such revocation. Per- 
sonal notice or its equivalent is required, and is sufficient 
to those who have dealt with the agent. Advertising the 
fact would be sufficient as to all others. Without a suffi- 
cient notice of the revocation, a contract made in good faith 
with the agent after revocation will bind the principal the same 
as before. 

d14. Caution.—Persons dealing with agents who are stran- 
gers should be very careful to ascertain that the agent had 
authority to transact the business in hand, In all trans 
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actio..3 in regard to real estate the authority of the agent should 
be in writing, signed by the owner of the property, in order to 
be binding upon him. In all cases of doubt as to the authority 
of an agent or the extent of his authority, it would be wise 
to require of the agent a written proof of his agency and the 
extent of his authority. 


15. Power of Attorney.—To delegate to an agent the 
power to sign notes, checks, and other legal documents, as 
well as to transact any business where such documents are nec- 
essary, is called power of attorney—that is, the power to be 
attorney for you. Such power or authority should be given in 
writing. It should be witnessed to and should state clearly 
what the attorney has power to do. 


Power of Attorney, General Form. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, James L. Binton, 
of Naperville, County of Du Page, and State of Illinois, have made, 
constituted and appointed, and BY THESE PRESENTS do make, consti- 
tute and appoint Chas. A. Lerch my true and lawful attorney for me and in 
my name, place and stead, [here state the purpose for which the power 
as given], hereby giving and granting unto my said attorney full power 
and authority to do and perform all and every act and thing whatsoever, 
wequisite and’ necessary to be done in and about the premises, as fully, 
to all intents and purposes, as I might or could do if personally present, 
with all power of substitution and revocation, hereby ratifying and 
confirming all that my said attorney or his substitute shall lawfully do 
or cause to be done by virtue thereof. 


IN WITNESS WHER#HOFP, I have hereunto set my hand and seal the 
‘nd day of January, one thousand nine hundred. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
in Presence of 


JAMES L. BINTON. (Seal.) 


Roe eee eeererersseeerenens eeeseeee 


To be properly acknowledged before an officer, the same as a deed, 
vaccording to the law of the State. 


Proxy or Power of Attorney to Vote. 


Know all men by these presents: That I, David E. Hughes, do hereby 
‘constitutgand appoint C. A. Brown my true and lawful attorney, for me 
and in name, place and stead, to vote as my proxy and representa- 
tive at the.......c.secccsecccceseeeee-meeting of the stockholders of the 
aislaakccaste Grecatens ects soseececcscseeceessee, & COPPOration, and at any adjourn- 
ment of said meeting, all of the..............shares of the capital stock 
of said corporation standing on the books of said corporation, as fully 
and amply as I could or might do were I personally present; with full 
‘power of substitution and revocation. 

Witness my hand and seal at Aurora, Illinois, this 26th day of June, 
A. D. 1901, DAVID BE. HUGHES. (Seal.) 


RT ASTRO hae en hal 4 
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Revoking of Power of Attorney. 


Whereas, I, Sylvester Jones of Aurora, County of Kane, and State of 
Illinois, did on the tenth day of June, 1901, by my letter or power of 
attorney appoint John C. Cook of Chicago my true and lawful attorney, 
for me and in my name to [here state in precise language what he was 
authorized to do] as by the said power of attorney, reference thereunto 
being had, will fully appear; 

Therefore, know all men by these presents, That I, Sylvester Jones, 
aforesaid, have revoked and recalled the said letter of attorney, and by 
these presents do revoke and recall all power and authority thereby 
given to the said John C. Cook. 

Given this tenth day of October, 1902. 


gies and sealed in presence SYLVESTER JONES. (Seal.) 
Dic ac civiotelew sein eee c'cieees seis ¢ is se 

16. Brokers are agents who buy and sell real estate, 
notes, stock, bonds, mortgages, etc., or who make contracts for 
their principals and in their names. They are often employed to 
transact business or to negotiate bargains between different in- 
dividuals. Their attention being given to one class of business, 
they acquire a knowledge and skill that an average merchant 
does not possess. It is often advantageous for large firms to em- 
ploy brokers to buy their raw material. In our large cities 
brokers in anything and everything that is bought and sold in 
large quantities are extensively employed. 

17. Commission Merchants are agents in large cities who 
sell goods on commission for fruit raisers, farmers, and manu- 
facturers. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


s. Definition.—This is a contract by which one pere 
son who understands some art, trade, or business, and who 
is called the master, undertakes to teach the same to another 
person, a minor, who is called an apprentice. The latter is 
bound to serve the master during the period fixed by the con- 
tract in such art, trade, or business. This method of binding 
minors out for the purpose of learning different trades and 
callings was formerly very common, but late years, and par- 
ticularly in the United States, it has fallen into disuse, and 1s 
a form of contract very seldom used. 

« 2. Duties of the Master.—To instruct the apprentice in 
the art or trade which he has undertaken to teach him, 
It is his duty also to watch over his conduct, giving him pru: 


dent advice, setting him a good example, and virtually exer: 
11 Standard, 
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cising over him the rights, duties, and obligations of the 
parent. He had no right to dismiss the apprentice except by con- 
sent of all the parties, or to remove him from the State un- 
less such removal was authorized in the contract. 

3. Duties of Apprentice.—He is bound to obey his master 
in all lawful commands, to take care of his property, to en- 
deavor to the best of his ability to learn the trade, business, 
or occupation to which he was apprenticed, and to perform all 
the covenants contained in his contract. He was originally 
required to assent to the contract by signing the same. 


Form. 


This indenture made this 14th day of July, 1901, between John Smith 
of the city of Naperville, County of Du Page, and State of Illinois, party 
of the first part, with whom joins George Smith, minor, son of said 
John Smith, for the purpose of showing his assent to this article of 
agreement, and Charles Jones of the same place, party of the second 
part, Witnesseth: That the said party of the first part does hereby 
bind and apprentice unto the party of the second part the said George 
Smith, age 10 years, for and during and until the said George Smith 
shall attain to the age of sixteen years to learn the art and trade of a 
barber; and the said party of the first part hereby covenants and agrees 
that the said George Smith shall faithfully serve the said party of the 
second part and that he shall obey all the lawful commands of the 
said party of the second part and preserve and care for his property 
and use all diligence to learn the said art and trade of a barber for 
and during the term aforesaid; that he will not use intoxicating liquors 
or tobacco in any of its forms during the said term, and shall in all 
things properly conduct himself. And the said party of the second part 
hereby agrees that he will teach and instruct the said George Smith in 
said art and trade; that he will during the term of his apprenticeship 
furnish him with board and lodging and suitable clothing, washing, 
medicine, and other necessaries suitable to the condition of life of 
said minor; that he will teach or cause to be taught to the said George 
Smith reading and writing and the ground rules of arithmetic; and 
also that he will at the expiration of said term give to said apprentice a 
new Bible, two complete new suits of wearing apparel suitable to his 
condition in life and twenty dollars in money. 


In testimony whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands 
and seals the day and year above written; and the said George Smith 
has signed these premises for the purpose of showing his assent thereto. 


JOHN SMITH. (Seal.) 
CHARLES JONES. (Seal.) 
GEORGE SMITH. 


4. Dissolution.—The articles of apprenticeship may be 
canceled by the mutual consent and agreement of all. the parties. 
The better way would be to have such cancellation made in writ- 
ig. Any form of contract clearly showing the intentions of 
the parties to dissolve the articles of agreement, and signed by 
the parties to the original contract, would be sufficient. The con- 
tract of dissolution might well be written on the back of original 
contract. 
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AGREEMENTS AND CONTRACTS. 


1. A contract is a mutual agreement between two compe- 
‘tent parties for a valuable consideration to do or not to do a 
particular thing. 

2. It must have, 1. Parties; 2. Subject Matter; 3. Considera- 
tion; 4. Assent of the parties. There cannot be a contract when 
any of these are wanting. 


IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE A CONTRACT. 


HOW TO WRITE A CONTRACT. 


1. The parties to a contract are taken in the order in which 
they are written and referred to as “the party of the first part,” 
“the party of the second part,’ without repeating their names. 
It matters not which name is written first. 

2. After writing the date, names of the parties and their 
places of residence, state fully all that the first party agrees to 
do, and then state all that the second party agrees to do. 

3. Next state the penalties or forfeitures in case either party 
does not faithfully and fully perform, or offer to perform, his 
part of the agreement. 

4. Finally, the closing clause, the signatures and seals, the 
signatures of witnesses are written. (A seal is simply the mark 
of a pen around the word “seal,” written after the signature.) 

5. No particular form of legal language is necessary. Use 
your own words and state in a plain way just what you want 
done. Any one who can write a letter and express his desire 
in an intelligent manner can write a contract. 

6 Errors in ¢ 
of the agreement. 


ymimar or spelling do not affect the legality 
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7. If the language should be obscure on certain points, the 
“court” will always interpret the intent of the parties, when 
they entered into the agreement, provided the intent can be 
gathered from the terms of the instrument itself. 

8. When an agreement is written it must all be in writing. 


It cannot be partly written and partly oral. 


THE VITAL PART OF A CONTRACT—CONSIDERATION. 


1, Definition.—A consideration is the thing which indu- 
ces parties to make a contract. It is the substantial cause 
or reason moving parties to enter into an agreement. 

2. A Sufficient Consideration.—The law does not re- 
quire that the consideration should be a good or bad bar- 
gain. As long as something is done or suffered by either 
party, the consideration is good. The smallest consideration is 
sufficient to make it legal. The value of the consideration is 
unimportant. For instance: $10,000 worth of property can be 
sold for $1. 

3. Promise of [Marriage.—If a man promises a woman 
any certain sum of money if she would agree to marry 
him, he can be made to fulfill his promise, and the court will 
hold that the promise of marriage was a sufficient considera- 
tion for the money. Marriage contracts may be entered into 
under age. 

4. A Waluable Consideration.—A valuable consideration 
is one which is equal to money or may be changed into 
money. 

5. A Good Consideration.—A good consideration is one 
which is based upon love, gratitude or esteem, or blood re- 
lationship. But in order to make a good consideration 
legal, the agreement has to be performed by one or both 
parties. For instance: If a man should promise to give a lady 
$500 because he loved her, it could not be collected, but if the 
money was once paid to the woman it could not be recovered. 

6. Gratuitous Consideration.—A gratuitous consideration 
is a consideration where something is done or money prom. 
ised on account of some affection or charity, and like a 
good consideration the act must be performed in order to 
hold the party. For instance: Ifa father gives his son a note 
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on account of his affection for him, the son cannot force the 
father to pay it; so also if a person subscribes for a church or 
charitable society he cannot be compelled to pay it, unless the 
church or charitable society can show that it depended upon that 
money when it entered upon some contract, or assumed some ob- 
ligation on account of it. 

7- Immoral Consideration.—All considerations which are 
immoral are consequently illegal. 

8. Impossible Consideration._If a man should promise 
to cross the ocean in one day, or walk from Philadelphia 
to New York in two hours or any consideration of such an 
impossible character, is illegal and void. 


THE LAW GOVERNING ALL KINDS OF CONTRACTS. 


1. An alteration of a contract in a material part, after its 
execution, renders it void. 

2. A contract made by a minor, a lunatic, or an idiot is not 
binding upon him, yet he can hold the party with whom he 
contracts, to all the conditions of the contract. 

3. A fraudulent contract may be binding on the party guilty 
of fraud, although not laying any obligation on the part of the 
party acting in good faith. 

4. A contract for the sale or purchase of personal property 
over a certain amount—ranging from $30 to $100 in the different 
States—must be in writing. 

5. A contract which cannot be performed within a year must 
be in writing. 

6. If no time of payment is stated in the contract, payment 
must be made on the delivery of the goods. 

7. A contract totally restraining the exercise of a man’s trade 
or profession is void, but one restraining him in any particular 
place is not void. 

8. An offer or proposal, which includes the essential parts 
of a contract, becomes a contract as soon as accepted. 

9. A contract required by law to be in writing cannot be 
dissolved by verbal agreement. 

‘to. A contract cannot be partly written and partly verbal. 
It must be wholly written or wholly verbal. 


copy. 


11. A contract cannot be rescinded 


except by consent of bot 


Pi 12. An oral contract must be proved by evidence. 

13. A contract binding in the place where it is made is bind- 
ing everywhere. 

14. Each party to an agreement or contract should retain a 


15. While signatures or contracts written with a pencil arc 
good in law, it is always safer to write them in ink. 


I. 


2. Contracts made on Sunday, are, in most of the States, now 


SUSTIOE, 


CONTRACTS THAT ARE NOT LAWFUL. 


A contract to commit a breach of peace. 


held to be legal and binding. 
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10. 


An agreement for immoral purposes. 

All agreements in which there is fraud. 

An agreement made by threats or violence. 

Wagers or bets cannot be collected by law. 

More than legal interest cannot be collected. 

If any part of a contract is illegal, the whole is illegal. 
A contract with an intoxicated person, lunatic, or minor. 
A contract in violation of a statute in the State in which 


it is made. 
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tr. An agreement to prevent competition on a sale under an 
execution. 

12. An agreement to prohibit the carrying on of a trade 
throughout the State. 

13. <A contract impossible in its nature; such as crossing the 
ocean in one day, is void. | 

14. Where consent to an agreement is given by mistake, it 
cannot become a contract. 

15. The right to vote or hold office, ete., cannot be sold by 
contract. 

16. Contract without a consideration; such as a promise to 
make a gift, cannot be enforced. 

17. Two or more persons cannot intentionally make a con- 
tract to the injury of a third person. 

18. Contracts for concealing felony or violating public trust, 
for bribery and extortion, are prohibited. 

19. Useless things cannot become the subject of a contract; 
such as agreeing not to go out of the house for a month. 

20. Money borrowed for the purpose of betting, the lender 
knowing it to be for that purpose, cannot be collected. 

21. A verbal release without payment or satisfaction for the 
debt is not good. Release must be under seal. 

22. If there are two parts to a contract, and one conflicts © 
with the other, the first part holds good in preference to the 


last. 
23. Contracts in which there is misrepresentation or con- 


cealment of material facts cannot be enforced. It is fraud to 
conceal a fraud. 

24. Ifa thing contracted for was not in existence at the time 
of making the contract, such as buying a horse and not know- 
ing that he was dead at the time, is not good. 

25. Ifa person agrees to serve as a laborer or clerk, he can- 
not be compelled to fulfill his agreement; damages, however, 
can be recovered for a failure to perform. 

26. An agreement with a thief to drop a criminal prosecu- 
tion, by his bringing back the goods and paying all damages, is 
not good, and will be no bar to a future prosecution. 

27. Guardians, Trustees, Executors, Administrators or At- 
torneys cannot take advantage of those for whom they act by 
becoming parties to contracts in which their wards are interested, 
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DAMAGES FOR VIOLATION OF CONTRACT. 

1. It is the very essence of a contract that some penalty 
attaches to its violation. Otherwise it is no contract at all. 
Herein an agreement resembles a law. A statute which provides 
no penalties for the law-breaker is merely the expression of a 
wish, or the giving of advice. The contract that binds must be 
binding on both parties. This element of mutual obligation is 
also the very essence of a contract. 

z. Where no actual loss has been sustained by the violation 
of a contract, the plaintiff is entitled to nominal damages only. 

3. Actual expenditures under the contract may be recov- 
ered. 

4. Expected profits or speculations in real property cannot 
be recovered in case of a violation of contract. 

5. Failure to convey real estate according to covenant en- 
titles plaintiff to the value o1 the land at the time the transfer was 
to be made. 

6. Failure to deliver property at the time and place named 
in the contract entitles the plaintiff to the value of the property 
at the time and place fixed for deliverance. 

7. In loss of goods by common carrier the plaintiff is en- 
titled to the value of the goods where they were to be delivered, 
less the freight on such goods. 


A Broken Contract. 
Parent:—You have violated my command. 


Small Boy:—I should think you would b b d i 
my back is turned toward one Rs Picts shan se wn 


8. Ifa party contracts to employ another for a certain time, 
at a specified compensation, and discharges him, without cause, 
before the expiration of time, the plaintiff can obtain judgment 
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for full amount of wages for the whole time, provided he does 
not engage in any other business. 

g. In Illinois the penalty for a railroad for the killing of a 
passenger is fixed by statute at $5,000, and the only question that 
is allowed to arise in such a case is whether the railroad company 
was at all responsible for the disaster. 

10. To prevent lawsuits and disputes the amount of damages 
for the violation of contracts is sometimes fixed by inserting in 
the contract the following clause: 


And it is further agreed that the party that shall fail to 
perform this agreement on his part shall pay to the other the 
full sum of [here state amount], as liquidated, fixed, and settled 
charges. 

General Form of Agreement. 


This agreement, made the tenth day of June, 19—, between Clarence 
Ranck of Aurora, County of Kane, State of Illinois, of the first part, 
and Charles Vandersall of Columbus, Ohio, of the second part: Wit- 
nesseth, that the said Clarence Ranck, in consideration of the agree- 
ment of the party of the second part hereinafter contained, contracts 
and agrees to and with the said Charles Vandersall, that [here insert 
the agreement of Clarence Ranck]. And the said Charles Vandersall 
in consideration of the fulfillment of this contract on the part of the 
party of the first part, contracts and agrees with the said Clarence 
Ranck [here insert the agreement on the part of Charles Vandersall]. 

In case of failure of agreement by either of the parties’ hereto it is 
hereby stipulated and agreed that the party so failing shall pay to 
the other Two Hundred Dollars as fixed and settled damages. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, the 
day and year first above mentioned. 


Signed and sealed CLARENCE RANCK. 
in presence of CHARLES VANDERSALL, 
John Rutter. 


Contract for Sale of Land. 


This agreement, made this first day of June, A. D. 1901, between 
John Brown, of the City of Dunkirk, in the State of New York, party 
of the first part, and Norman C, Stull, of the City of Buffalo, of the 
same State, party of the second part, Witnesseth, That if the said party 
of the second part shall make the payments and perform the covenants 
hereinafter mentioned on his part the said party of the first part here- 
by agrees to convey and assure to the said party of the second part in 
fee simple, clear of all incumbrances whatsoever, by a good and sufii- 
cient warranty deed the following described premises to wit: [Hero 
describe property to be conveyed], and the said party of the second 
part covenants and agrees to pay to the said party of the first part the 
sum of two thousand ($2,000.) dollars as follows: 

Five hundred ($500) dollars cash in hand paid, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, balance on March 1, 1902, with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable annually after the date hereof, 
and all taxes and assessments legally levied or imposed upon said land 
subsequent to the year 1899. A complete abstract of title brought down 
to date to be furnished by said party of the first part on or before 
thirty days from the date hereof. In case title, on examination, should 
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rove to be defective, then the said party of the first part agrees to 
Mertoct the same within a reasonable time, and in case of failure so 
to do, or in case said title cannot be perfected, the cash paid hereon 
shall be refunded and this contract shall become null and void. Deed 
to..be delivered March 1, 1901, deferred payments to be secured by note 
and first mortgage by the party of the second part on the premises here- 
by sold. This contract shall extend to, and be obligatory upon, the 
heirs, administrators, executors, and assigns of the respective parties. 
In testimony whereof the parties have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written. 


(Signed) JOHN BROWN, (Seal.) 


NORMAN C. STULL. (Seal.) 
Witness: Richard Peck. 


An Agreement to Build a House. 


This agreement, made this 16th day of July, 1901, between John Reid, 
of Lisle, Illinois, party of the first part, and C. Cooper, of Naperville, 
Wllincis, party of the second part, Witnesseth: That the said party of 
the second part for and in consideration of the sum of fifteen hundred 
1.500) dollars, to be paid as hereinafter stated, covenants and agrees 
with the party of the first part that he will within the space of six 
months from the date hereof in a good substantial and workmanlike 
manner erect, build, and finish on Lot Two (2) in Block Three (3) of 
Park Addition to Naperville, Illinois, a dwelling house in accordance 
with the plans and specifications hereunto annexed and made a part 
hereof, 

It is further agreed that the party of the first part shall at all 
times furnish to the said party of the second part all such stone, brick, 
lime, cement, lumber, and such other materials as may be required 
by him for the construction of said house, and such lumber and ma- 
terials to be delivered upon said lot from time to time as required by 
taid party of the second part. Said party of the first part agrees to pay 
the said party of the second part the sum of five hundred ($500) dollars 
when the building is enclosed and the roof is on. Five hundred ($500) 
agollars when the house is plastered and the chimneys erected, and the 
remainder upon the completion of the contract. 

In witness whereof the parties have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written. 


(Signed) JOHN REID. (Seal.) 
C. COOPER. (Seal.) 
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A Contract for Hiring a Farm Hand. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 

That Fred J. Dolan agrees to work faithfully for E. BE. Hull, as a 
general laborer on his farm, and to do any work that he may be called 
upon to do in connection therewith, in the township of Freedom, County 
of La Salle, and State of Illinois, for the period of one year, beginning 
the first day of March next, 1901, for the sum of Twenty Dollars per 
month, 

In consideration of the services to be performed, the said HE, BH. Hull 
agrees to pay Fred J. Dolan, Twenty Dollars per month. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said parties have hereunto set their 
hands this first day of January, 1901. FRED J. DOLAN. 

E. E. HULL. 


Agreement for the Hiring of a Clerk. 


THIS AGREEMENT, made this twenty-eighth day of June, one thousand 
mine hundred and one, between John Smith, of the Town of Naperville, in 
the County of Du Page, and State of Illinois, of the first part, and Richard 
Brown, of the City of Chicago, in the County of Cook, State of [llinois, of the 
second part, Witnesseth: i : 

That the said John Smith has agreed to enter the service of the 
said Richard Brown as clerk, and covenants and agrees to and with the 
gaid Richard Brown, that he will faithfully, honestly, and diligently 
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apply himself and perform the duties of a clerk in the store of the said 
Richard Brown, and faithfully obey all the reasonable wishes and com- 
mands of the said Richard Brown, for and during the space of one year 
from the thirtieth day of May next for the compensation of Six Hundred 
Dollars ($600) per annum, payable monthly. 

And the said Richard Brown covenants with the said John Smith 
that he will receive him as his clerk for the term of one year aforesaid 
and will pay him for his services as such clerk the sum of Six Hundred 
Dollars ($600) annually, in monthly payments. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, this 
twenty-eighth day of June, A. D. 1901. 

JOHN SMITH. (Seal.) 
RICHARD BROWN. (Seal.) 
JOHN H,. WAGNER. 

A Contract for Laying Tile or Building Fence. 

This agreement, made this first day of July, 1901, between W. J. 
Shaw, of the first part, and A. N. Jenkins, of the second part, Witness- 
eth: That the said party of the first part agrees to lay upon the farm 
of the said party of the second part, of Naperviile Township, Du Page 
County, Illinois, 120 rods of six-inch tile at such places on said farm 
as the said party of the first part may designate for the sum of forty 
eents per rod, said tile to be so laid that there shall be sufficient fall 
to properly drain the land through which the same is laid. And all 
ditches to be properly filled by the party of the first part; and the 
said party of the second part agrees to pay said party of the first part 
one-half the consideration above expressed when he has laid 60 rods 
of said tiling and the remainder on completion of the contract. 

Witness the hands of the parties hereto the day and year above 
written. (Signed) W. J. SHAW, 

A. N. JENKINS. 
A Contract for the Sale of Horses, Cattle, or other Personal Property. 

This agreement, between A. B. Johnson and C. D. Coddington, made 
this nineteenth day of October, 1901, witnesseth: 

That said A. B. Johnson, for the consideration hereinafter men- 
tioned, shall sell and deliver on the first day of November next to said 
Cc. D. Coddington at his residence, One Double Wagon, Two Four-Year- 
Old Colts and Six Yearling Heifers. 

That said C. D. Coddington, in consideration thereof, shall pay said 
A. B. Johnson Three H iadred Dollars, upon the delivery of said prop- 
erty. 

In witness whereof we have this day set our hands and seal. 

A, B. JOHNSON, 
C. D. CODDINGTON. 
Estray Notice. 3 

Take Notice!—On the 38rd day of June, 1901, there strayed onto my 
inclosed land in the town of Van Wert, County of Du Page: One two- 
year-old colt, a dark bay, with small star in the forehead, and left hind 
foot white; and one dark-brown calf, with black spots on each side. 
Any one claiming the above-described animals can obtain possession 
of same by furnishing sufficient proof of ownership, and paying all ex- 
pense and cost. R. ZACHMAN. 


1. The above notice may be printed in the local paper, or 
written out, and tacked up in three or four prominent places in 
the vicinity where the stray animal was taken up. 

2. No one can claim a stray without advertising the same, 
and giving the proper notice, such as the statutes of the State 
require. 

3. Ifthe stray is not redeemed by the owner, it may be sold 
at public auction to pay cost and expense. 
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PROPERTY, REAL AND PERSONAL. 
Property is either Real Estate or Personal Property. 
Real Estate is fixed property, such as houses and lands. 

* Personal Property consists of all movable material, such 
as horses, cattle, furniture, merchandise, notes, cash, mort- 
gages, etc. The capital stock of corporations is personal prop- 
erty. 

Personal property may become real estate by being 
attached to the ground, and real estate can be made personal 
property; as coal taken from a mine or trees that have been 
cut down. 


THE LAW GOVERNING THE SALE AND TRANSFER 
OF PROPERTY. 


1. A sale is the exchange of property for money, which is 
either paid at once or is to be paid in the future. An agreement 
to sell at a future date is not a sale. : 

2. There are many complicated things pertaining to the sale 
of property which every thoughtful man should understand. 

3. The thing sold must either exist at the time of the sale 
or there must be a well-founded reason that it will be in exist- 
ence and in possession of the seller. For example: If a man 
sold a horse for $100 and it transpires that the horse died before 
the actual time of the sale the transaction would not be a sale, 
otherwise it would. 

4. Grain or other produce not yet sowed or planted can be 
sold because the seller may reasonably expect a crop. Ma- 
chinery or other manufactured goods may be sold before they 
are made and the seller can be held to perform his part of the 
contract the same as though the articles actually existed at the 
time of the sale. 

5. The thing sold must be specified and set apart as the 
property of the buyer. For example: The sale of ten bushels 
of wheat from a certain bin would not be a sale unless the 
grain was measured and set apart. 

6. The price must be fixed by mutual consent, or be under- 
stood by the terms of the sale. 

7, Any defects which can be seen in property or in animals 
when sold do not relieve the buyer from meeting his contract 
though he claims that he did not see the defects. The law does 
not furnish eyes for the purchaser of property. 
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8. But defects in property or animals which cannot be seen, 
and of which the seller makes no statement, but recommenus 
is as good or sound, relieves the buyer from his contract. 

9. When nothing is said as to the time of payment when the 
sale is made the law presumes that the property must be paid 
for before the purchaser can secure possession. If credit is agreed 
upon the buyer is entitled to immediate possession. 

10. The purchaser, in order to make good his bargain, 
should always advance a small amount, to bind the seller to the 


bargain. 


Form of Bill of Sale. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, Jared K. Long, 
of Aurora, Kane County, Illinois, in consideration of six hundred ($600) 
dollars to me in hand paid by F. A. Lueben, of the same place, the re- 
eeipt of which is hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, sell, assign, 
transfer and deliver unto the said F, A. Lueben, his heirs and assigns, 
the following goods and chattels, to wit: 


Four Oxen, at $50.00 each........ Giateters Detstcatete Sea O OAc dame $200.00 
30 head of Sheep, at $4.00 each....... anelate Siletelaleeeteistiskiesrenie Use 
Five sets of Harness, at, $20200 Gach, 3... oct ue we cee wcceces ne 

Two: Marm Wagons, atisea0 Sachs J. sancseet eccene eehotes 

One Corn: Planter Cats S20: 000. \csecleviesiretecirtan sagt 


Six “Plows, aty8165, 00 Caetp.ta-toare cere cites netinecteleetehaierslaterateenaeiens 

To have and to hold all of the said goods and chattels to 
the said F. A. Lueben, his heirs and assigns forever. And I do 
hereby covenant to and with the said F. A. Lueben that I am 
the legal owner of said goods and chattels; that they are free 
and clear from all other and prior sales and incumbrances; that I 
have good right to sell and convey the same as aforesaid, and that in 
the peaceable possession of the said ¥. A. Lueben I will forever war- 
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Tant and defend the same against the lawful claims and demands of all 
persons whomsoever. i 
In witness whereof I haye hereunto set my hand and seal this 29th 
day of June, A. D. 1901. (Signed) J. K, LONG. [Seal.] 
In the presence of 
, W. F. Teel. 


Bill of Sale. Special Form for the West. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, James C. Smith, 
of Great Falls, County of Cascade, and State Montana, in consideration 
of eighty dollars to me in hand paid by D. C. Robert of the same place, 
the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, do hereby grant, sell, 
transfer and deliver unto the said D. C. Robert, his heirs and assigns, 
the following chattels, to wit: 


One Black Mare, warranted only four years 
old, sound and gentle, branded (X)....... atenaa ts ones: e +--+ +$60.00 
OnerRed) Heifer) branded! (a) ccsisecrcicias icicle Gqoounnwanesansn ALLO 


And I hereby guarantee these chattels to be in every way as above 
described; that they are my jawful property, free from all incum- 
brances, and that I have a good right to sell and convey the same 
as aforesaid; and further, that I will defend the same against all claims 
whatsoever. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my and and seal this 19th 
day of June, A. D. 1900. (Signed) JAMES C. SMITH, [Seal.] 
In the presence of 

Walter J. Miller. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


i. A Bankruptcy Act was passed by Congress and went 
into force July 1, 1898, which virtually supersedes and does away 
with all state insolvency laws and proceedings. While this act 
is in force, all such acts are suspended. 

2. Courts.—The courts having jurisdiction in bankruptcy, 
cases are the District Courts of the United States, in the several 
States and Territories, and the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

3- Acts of Bankruptcy.—(a) Acts of bankruptcy by a per- 
son consist of fraudulently conveying, transferring, concealing, or 
removing property with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud cred- 
itors. (6) Making transfers of property when a person is insol- 
vent. (c) Suffering a creditor to obtain a preference when the 
debtor is insolvent. (d) General assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. (¢) Admitting in writing inability to pay debts. 

4. Bankrupts.—Bankrupts are of two kinds, voluntary and 
involuntary. Involuntary bankrupts are those declared bank- 
rupts by the proper courts on petition of creditors who have com- 
mitted one or more of the acts of bankruptcy hereinbefore speci- 
fied, Voluntary bankrupts are those who are declared to be 
bankrupts on their own motion or petition. Any person who 
owes debts, except a corporation, may become a voluntary bank- 
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rupt. Any person, except a wage-earner, farmer, any unincor- 
porated company and any corporation engaged in manufactur- 
ing, trading, printing, publishing or mercantile proceedings, 
owing debts to the amount of One Thousand Dollars or over 
and private bankers, may be declared involuntary bankrupts. 

5. Exemptions.—Bankrupts are allowed the same exemp- 
tions as against executions or attachments. 

6. Discharges in Bankruptcy, which protect persons from 
all debts except those hereinafter mentioned, may be secured on 
petition to the proper court after the expiration of one month 
and within twelve months after being adjudged a bankrupt. 
Such discharge releases a bankrupt from all of his debts, except 
taxes, judgments for fraud, debts not scheduled, debts created 
by embezzlement, misappropriation or defalcation. 

7. Officers in Bankruptcy.--The principal officers in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings are the referee and trustee. The referees 
are appointed bv the District Judge, hold their terms for two 
years, and are practically assistant judges to the court, and have 
general charge of bankruptcy proceedings. Their number is 
determined by the amount of business, and is largely discretion- 
ary with the United States District Judge. Their fee is Ten 
Dollars, which must be paid when the proceedings are com- 
menced. The trustee is appointed by the creditors at their first 
meeting after the person has been declared a bankrupt, and their 
duties are largely the same as those of receivers or assignees in 
insolvency proceedings. Both referees and trustees are required 
to give bond. 

8. Meetings of Creditors.—After the party has been 
adjudged a bankrupt, a meeting of all creditors must be called 
not less than ten days nor more than thirty days after such 
adjudication, at the county seat of the county where the bank- 
Tupt has his principal place of business or resides. At the first 
meeting of the creditors, the referee presides, allows or disal- 
lows claims of creditors, and may publicly examine the bankrupt. 
At this meeting the trustee is appointed. All claims must be 
presented under oath in writing, setting forth his claim to the 
referee. 

9. Notices.—Ten days’ notice by mail of all the principal 
proceedings in bankruptcy are given to creditors by the referee. 

10. How Commenced.—-Proceedings in involuntary bank- 
tuptcy are commenced by filing a petition with the Clerk of the 
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District Court, setting forth the name and residence of the bank- 
rupt, an accurate list of all his property, and a schedule of all his 
debts, giving the name and address of all his creditors. The 
time is then fixed by the court for a hearing upon said petition, 
due notice thereof being given. On such hearing, the question 
of whether the person is entitled to the benefits of the act is 
decided, and the judgment of the court declares the person a 
bankrupt or not, as the case requires, and then the proceeding: 
take the usual course under rules which have been adopted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. These rules are too 
numerous and extensive to be recited here. 


COAL LANDS. 


1. Application for Entry.—Every person above the age of twenty- 
one years, who is a citizen of the United States or who has declared his 
intention to become such, or any association of persons severally qualified 
as above, shall, upon application to the Register of the proper Land Office, 
have the right to enter by legal subdivisions any quantity of vacant coal 
lands of the United States not otherwise appropriated or reserved by 
competent authority, not exceeding one hundred sixty acres to each indi- 
vidual or person, or three hundred twenty acres to such association, upon 
payment to the receiver of not lessthan Ten Dollars ($10.00) per acre for 
such land where the same shall be situated more than fifteen miles from 
any completed railroad, and not less than Twenty Dollars ($20.00) per acre 
for such land as shall be withim fifteen miles of such road. 

2. Settlers Preferred.—_Any person or association of persons, sev- 
erally qualified as above provided, who have opened and improved,or shall 
hereafter open andimprove, any coal mine or mines upon public lands, and 
shall be in actual possession of the same, shall be entitled to a preference- 
right of entry, under the preceding section, of mines so opened and im- 
proved; provided, that when any association of no less than four persons 
severally qualified as above provided, shall have expended not less than 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000.00) in working or improving any such mine 
or mines, such association may enter not exceeding six hundred forty 
acres, including such mining improvements. 

3. Land Office Proceedings.—All claims under the preceding sec- 
tions must be presented to the Register of the proper land district within 
sixty days after the date of actual possession, and the commencement of 
improvements on the land by the filing of a declaratory statement there- 
for; but when the township plat is not on file at the date of such improve- 
ment, filing must be made within sixty days from the receipt of such plat 
from the Land Office. 

4. Entry Limited.—The three preceding sections shall be held to 
authorize only one entry by the same person or association of persons, and 
no association of persons, any member of which shall have taken the ben- 
efit of such sections, either as an individual or as a member of any other 
association, shall enter or hold any other lands under the provision thereof ; 
and no member of any association, which shall have taken the benefit of 
such 'sections, shall enter or hold any other lands under their provisions, 
and all persons claiming under Section 1 shall be required to prove their 
respective rights and pay for the lands filed upon, within one year from the 
time prescribed for filing their respective claims, and upon failure to file 
the proper notice or to pay for the land within the required period, the 
same shall be subject to entry by any other qualified applicant. 

5. Conflicting Claims.—In case of conflicting claims upon coal lands 
where improvements shall be commenced, priority of possession and 
improvements, followed by proper filing and continued good faith, shall 
determine the preference-right to purchase. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office is authorized to issue all needful rules and regulations 
for carrying into effect the provisions of this and the four precedin” sec- 
tions. 

NoTE.—The proceedings to enter coal lands under the above sections 
are regulated by a circular of the General Land Office of July 31, 1882. 


12 Standard, 
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NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


Proposal to Erect a Public Building. 


To the Directors of School District No. 7, Township of Milton, Du 
Page County, Illinois: 

We propose to erect, complete and finish, on the lots owned by you 
in your district, a schoolhouse according to plans, specifications and de- 
tails this day furnished to us, and from which these estimates are pre- 
pared, and upon which they are based. 

We propose to furnish all materials of every kind and character re- 
quired to be used in the construction and the completion of said build- 
ing, and we agree that the work, when completed, and all materials, 
shall fully and strictly comply with the plans and specifications herein- 
before mentioned, and that said building shall be completed and ready 
for occupancy on or before six months from the date hereof. 

We propose to construct said building and complete it in accordance 
with the foregoing proposition for the sum of ten thousand ($10,000) 
dollars, payable as follows: $5,000.00 when the walls are up and roof 
is on; $2,000.00 when the plastering is completed, and the remainder on 
completion of the building. 

We hope this proposition may be accepted by your honorable board. 


Dated this 13th day of May, 1901. JAMES HARRIS & CO. 


HOW TO SECURE A LIEN ON PROPERTY. 


3. A Liem is a legal claim. It includes every case in 
which either real or personal property is charged with any debi 
or duty. In other words, it is the right to hold possession 
of property until some claim against it has been satisfied. 

2. Possession is always necessary to create a lien ex. 
cept in case of mortgages. The lien simplv extends to the right 
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af holding the property until the debt is satisfied. The prop- 
erty cannot be sold without the consent of the owner, except 
by order of the court. : 

3- Law.—The existence of a lien does not prevent the party 
entitled to it from collecting the debt or claim by taking it inte 
court. 

4. Parties Entitled to Liens.—Warehouse men, carpen- 
ters, tailors, dyers, millers, printers, etc., or any persons who 
perform labor or advance money on property or goods of 
another have a lien on same until all charges are paid. 

5. Hotel Keepers have a lien upon the baggage of their 
guests, whom they have accommodated. 

6. Common Carriers have a lien on goods carried for 
transportation charges. 

7. Agents have a lien on goods of their principals for 
money advanced. 

8. How to Hold the Lien.—Never give up possession 
of the property until the debt is paid. 

9. Real Property.—If the debt is on a house, barn or 
other real property, file a lien on the whole property, and 
have it recorded in the County Recorder’s office. The claim 
then partakes of the nature of a mortgage. 

ro. Mechanic’s Lien.—Nearly all the States have en- 
acted special laws to protect mechanics and material men, who 
may furnish material and labor for the erection, construction, 
repair and improvement of buildings situated thereon. The 
method of securing these liens and enforcing them in the dif- 
ferent States varies so widely that it is almost impossible to 
give such a statement as will cover all States. The courts 
have construed such laws very strictly and in order to entitle 
a person to such lien the provisions of the law granting the 
same must be strictly complied with. Mechanics and material 
men desiring to avail themselves of these statutes would better 
consult some good lawyer and have him prepare the neces- 
sary papers. The following form is the one commonly in use 


in the State of Illinois: 
Form of Mechanic’s Lien, 
of te Mee Sete ‘ ss. In the Circuit Court, Du Page County. 
JULIUS WARREN, 
vs. tciaim for Lien. 
MARTIN SMITH. 
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Julius Warren, being first duly sworn, on oath, says that he is the 
claimant above named, and that the attached ‘‘Exhibit A,’’ is a just and 
true statement of the account due him from said Martin Smith for labor 
and materials furnished said Martin Smith at the times in said statement 
mentioned, which various amounts are due and payable to him from and 
after the respective dates thereof; and affiant says that the labor and 
materials in said statement mentioned were used in the construction and 
improvement of a two-story frame building situate upon the following 
described premises in the County of Du Page and State of Illinois, to wit: 
Lot two (2), in Block three (3), of the original town of Hinsdale. 

And affiant says that there is now due and owing to said Julius Warren 
from said Martin Smith, at whose request said material and labor was 
furnished as aforesaid, after allowing to him all just credits, deductions, 
and set-offs, the sum of $500, for which amount said Julius Warren claims 
a lien upon the above described premises. 


Bubscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of ] 
February, A. D. 1901. ae ae TGLITSeVAEEN 
Notary Public. ‘i 


N. B.—The foregoing statement should be signed and sworn to before 
some officer authorized to administer oaths, and filed with the Clerk of 
the Circuit Court of the County where the real estate is situated, and a 
suit to enforce the same must be begun within two years from the date ot 
the completion of the contract. 


LAW ON GUARANTEES. 


i. A guarantee (also spelled guaranty) is a written promise 
that a person will perform some duty or answer for the pay- 
ment of some debt, in case of the failure of another person. 

2. The person who guarantees the faithfulness of another is 
called the guarantor. 

3. The guarantee is the person to whom the pledge is made. 

4. All guarantees must be in writing. 

5. A guarantee, to be binding, must be for a consideration. 
The consideration should be named cr expressed as “for value 
received.” 

6. A mere accommodation or overture is not sufficient to 
_ hold a guarantor. 

7. A guarantee must be accepted to make it a contract, 
and the guarantor must have notice of its acceptance within a 
reasonable time. 

8. A guarantor, after paying the debt, has the right to sub- 
stitute himself in place of the creditor. 

9. Guarantees of commission merchants binding them to 
warrant the solvency of the purchaser of goods they sell on 
credit, need not be in writing. 


10. The terms of the contract of guarantee are to be strictly 
construed. 
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11. In the sale of a horse the purchaser can only hold the 
guarantor for defects of the horse when sold. 

12. In case of a cough the horse must have been heard to 
cough previous to the purchase. If lame, the lameness must 
be proved to arise from a cause that could not have occurred 
after the purchase. A guarantee after the sale of the horse is 
of no effect. 


FORMS OF GUARANTEES. 


A Guarantee for the Purchase of a Horse. 
Osage, Kansas, June 30, 1901. 


In consideration of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, for a bay mare, 
I hereby guarantee her to be only six years old, sound, free from vice 
and quiet to ride or drive. RALPH GOOD. 


N. B.—This guarantee embraces every cause of unsoundness that can 
be detected, and the seller will be held for all the defects in the animal 
at the time of sale. This is the only safe and satisfactory way for a man 
to purchase a horse who is not an experienced judge of horses, 


Guarantee on Back of a Note. 


For value received, I hereby guarantee the payment of the within 
note. JAMES GLOVER, 
Fort Scott, Kansas, Oct. 12, 1901. 


Guarantee for Payment of a Bill. 
W. Reinke, Esq. Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 30, 1902. 
Dear Sir:—I hereby guarantee the payment of any bill or bills of mer- 
chandise Mr. John A. Dahlem may purchase from you, the amount of 
this guarantee not to exceed five hundred dollars ($500), and to expire at 
the end of three months from date. Respectfully yours, 
HAS. ADAMS. 


Guarantee of a Debt Already Incurred. 


, St. Louis, Mo., July 10, 1901. 
Messrs. H. E. Bechtel & Co., West Salem. 

Gentlemen:—In consideration of one dollar paid me by yourselves, 
the receipt of which I hereby acknowledge, I guarantee that the debt of 
four hundred dollars now owing to you by Ira J. Ferry shall be paid at 
maturity. Very respectfully yours, ; 

WILLIAM METZ. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


i. Definition.—This is a term used to denote the rela- 
tion which exists by virtue of a contract expressed or implied 
between two or more persons for the possession or occupation 
of lands or tenements either for a definite period of life or at 
will. 

The LANDLORD is the person who lets the premises. The 
TENANT is the one who occupies the land or premises in sub- 
ordination: to the Landlord only. The contract between the 
two is called a LEASE. The party granting the possession 
and profit is called the LESSOR, and the party to whom the 
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gratit is made is called the LESSEE. The most common forms 
of tenancy are for life or for a definite term. Either so many 
years, so many months, or so many weeks. 

2. Leases.—Leases which are to run for more than a 
year or which are not to be performed within a year must be 
in writing, or they are absolutely void. Leases for a year or 
less and which can be performed within a year are valid if not 
in writing. To avoid misunderstandings, disputes, and possible 
litigation it is always best that the Lease be in writing and 
signed by both parties. 

3- Leases for life are those which are terminated either 
by death of the Lessee or of some other person living at the date 


of the Lease. Unless such Leases contain covenants to the 


contrary the life Tenant or the Lessee is required to pay all taxes 
on the premises and keep the same in repair. 

4. Leases for Years.—The Lessor, unless it is otherwise 
expressly provided in the Lease, is under obligations to put 
the Tenant in possession and see that his possession is not 
disturbed by any title paramount to his Landlord’s. He is not 
required to make repairs unless he so stipulates in the Lease, 
nor is there an implied contract on his part that the premises 
are fit for the purpose for which they are let. He must pay all 


taxes regularly levied and assessed against said premises and ~ 


keep the buildings on said premises insured at his own expense 
if he desires to carry insurance. 

5. Implied Agreement by Tenant.—Where there is no 
agreement to the contrary, the Tenant is bound to take 
possession of the premises, take ordinary care of the same, 
keep them in a tenantable condition, and make repairs made 
necessary by his negligence, except injuries resulting from wear 
and tear and inevitable accident. 

If the premises leased be a farm, he is also required to culti- 
vate the same in the manner required of good husbandry. He 
must not commit waste, alter buildings or fences, and must sur- 
render up the premises at the end of his term in as good con- 
dition as when entered upon originally, wear and tear excepted. 
He is not required to pay taxes or keep buildings insured, and 
must pay the stipulated rent at the time it becomes due by the 
terms of his Lease. If no time is specified in his Lease, then the 


; 
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tent is due at the end of the term. He may underlet the prem- 
ises or assign the Lease unless his Lease contains covenants to 
the contrary. 

If he places permanent improvements upon the premises 
which are so attached to the buildings or land that they can- 
not be removed without injury, he has no right to remove the 
same unless his Lease so provides. He may remove trade fix- 
tures if the same are removed from the premises before the ex- 
piration of his Lease. 

6. Special Covenants.—The usual covenants contained in 
the ordinary Lease provide for the yielding up of the pos- 
session of the premises at the end of the term without notice, 
in as good condition as when the same were entered upon by 
the Lessee, loss by fire, inevitable accident and ordinary wear 
excepted. Theré is also usually a covenant providing against 
underletting or assigning the Lease, and a covenant that in case 
of non-payment of rent, or failure to perform any of the cov- 
enants of the Lease the Lessor shall have the right to deter- 
mine said Lease and recover possession of the premises. 

Farm leases usually provide, in addition to the covenants 
above mentioned, that the Tenant shall keep the fruit and orna- 
mental trees, vines and shrubbery, free from injury of stock 
and from plowing or otherwise; that the Lessee will draw out 
the manure and spread it on the premises; that no straw shall 
be sold and removed from the premises during the term or at 
its termination; that the Tenant will keep the buildings and 
fences in repairs, the Landlord to furnish necessary material; 
that the Landlord may do fall plowing on the stubble ground 
after the grain has been removed therefrom, and that he may 
enter for the purpose of making repairs, viewing the premises 
and sowing timothy seed. 

Sometimes the Landlord covenants to make all new fences, 
to furnish water and many other provisions which may be in- 


serted as the occasion may require. 


A Lease for Renting a House. 
KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 

That I have, this sixth day of September, 1901. let and rented unto 
Andrew Jay my house and premises, number 142 on Archer Street, in the 
town of Livermore, and State of Iowa, with the sole and uninterrupted 
use and occupation thereof for one year, to commence the first day of 
May next, at the monthly rent of twenty dollars, payable in advance. 


Witness my hand and seal, 
HENRY R. RILLING. (Seal.) 


si. % , i A OM ee a ene ke ieee 
‘ eal ry : es ae 
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: Short Form of Lease. 


John Parks leases to J. B.. Moulton [description of premises] for a 
germ of..........upon the payment of..........Dollars. 


Dated this 1st day of August, 1901. J. K. MILLER. 


The following is a form of Lease in common use for both 
<ity and country property: 


THIS INDENTURE, Made this 15th day of July, A. D. 1901, between 
John Doe of Decatur, Ill., party of the first part, and Richard Roe of the 
game place, party of the second part, Witnesseth, That the party of 
the first part, in consideration of the covenants of the party of the second 
part, hereinafter set forth, does by these Presents, lease to the party of 
the second part the following described property, to wit: Lot one (1) in 
Block Ten in the original Town of Decatur in the City of Decatur and 
State of Illinois, TO HAVE AND TO HOLD THE SAME, To the party 
of the second part, from the 15th day of July, 1901, to the 15th day of 
January, 1902. And the party of the second part, in consideration of the 
leasing the premises as above set forth, covenants and agrees with the 
party of the first part to pay the party of the first part, at First National 
Bank, Decatur, as rent for the same, the sum of Sixty Dollars, payable as 
follows, to wit: $10 on the 15th day of each and every month during the 
term commencing on the date hereof. 


AND THE PARTY OF THE SECOND PART covenants with the party 
of the first part, that at the expiration of the term of this lease 

-he.... will yield up the premises to the party of the first part, without 
further “notice, in as good condition as when the same were eniered 
upon by the party of the second part, loss by fire or inevitable accident 
and ordinary wear excepted. 


IT IS FURTHER AGREED by the party of the second part, that 
neither........he........nor his legal representatives will underlet said 
premises or any part thereof, or assign this lease without the written 
assent of the party of the first part first had thereto. 


AND IT IS FURTHER EXPRESSLY AGREED between the parties 
hereto, that if default shall be made in the payment of the rent above 
reserved, or any part thereof, or any of the covenants or agreements 
herein contained to be kept by the party of the second part, it shall be 
jawful for the party of the first part or his legal representatives, into 
and upon said premises or any part thereof, either with or without 
process of law, to re-enter and re-possess the same at the election of the 
party of the first part, and to distrain for any rent that maybe due 
thereon upon any property belonging to the party of the second part. 
And in order to enforce a forfeiture for non-payment of rent it shall not 
be necessary to make a demand on the same day the rent shall become 
due, but a failure to pay the same at the place aforesaid or a demand 
and a refusal to pay on the same day, or at any time on any subsequent 
day, shall be sufficient; and after such default shall be made, the party 
of the second part and all persons in possession under him shall be 
deemed guilty of a forcible detainer of said premises under the statute. 


AND IT IS FURTHER COVENANTED AND AGREED between the 
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The covenants herein shall extend to and be binding upon the heirs, 
executors and administrators of the parties to this Lease. 


WITNESS THE HANDS AND SEALS of the parties aforesaid, the day 
and year first above written. 


JOHN DOE. (Seal.) 
RICHARD ROE, (Seal.) 
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Farm Lease, Money Rent. 


The following form for farm lease, money rent, is a good one 
and contains the usual special covenants required under ordinary 
circumstances: 


THIS INDENTURE, Made this second day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, between Henry 
Williams of the Town of Milton, in the County of Du Page and State of 
Milinois, party of the first part, and John Carter of the same place, party 
of the second part, WITNESSETH, That the said party of the first part 
for and in consideration of the covenants and agreements hereinafter 
mentioned, to be kept and performed by the said party of the second part, 
his executors, administrators and assigns, has demised and leased to the 
said party of the second part all those premises situate, lying and being 
in the Town of Milton, County of Du Page, State of Illinois, known and 
described as follows, to wit: The North West quarter of Section ten (10) 
in Township 39, north range 10, east of the 3d principal meridian. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said above described premises, with the 
appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part, his executors, 
administrators and assigns, from the 2d day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, for and during and 
until the 2d day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred, yielding possession and paying rent therefor as hereinafter 
stated. ? 

And the said party of the second part, in consideration of the leasing 
of the premises aforesaid by the said party of the first part to the said 
party of the second part, does covenant and agree with the said party 
of the first part, his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, to 
pay the said party of the first part, as rent for the said demised 
premises the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, as follows: $200 on the 
1st day of October, 1897, $300 Jan. 1, 1898, $200 Oct. i, 1898, $300 Jan. 
1, 1899, $200 Oct. 1, 1899, $300 Jan. 1, 1900, payable at the First National 
Bank, Naperville, Il. 

And the said party of the second part agrees to preserve and keep 
the fruit and ornamental trees, vines and shrubbery, that now are or 
shall be planted on the premises, from injury by plowing, or from 
veattle, horses, sheep or otherwise. 

To scatter and expend upon said premises all the manure and 
compost, suitable to be used; such manure as is unfit for use to leave 
upon said premises for future use thereon; and not to burn any stalks 
or straw or stubble on said premises. No straw to be sold or removed 
from said premises or at its termination. 

To keep said premises, including the hedges and fences, in proper 
and necessary repair, provided that, if necessary, the landlord-.-. shall 
furnish such materials as shall be needful to repair the fences within a 
reasonable time of being notified of its want. 

And the said party of the second part further covenants with the 
said party of the first part that, at the expiration of the time in this 
lease mentioned, he will yield up the said demised premises to the 
said party of the first part in as good condition as when the same were 
entered upon by the said party of the second part, loss by fire or 
inevitable accident and ordinary wear excepted. 

It is further agreed by the said party of the second part, that 
neither he nor his legal representatives will underlet said premises, 
or any part thereof, or assign this lease without the written assent of 
said party of the first part had and obtained thereto. 

The said party of the first part reserves the privilege of plowing the 
stubble ground when the said party of the second part may have secured 
the grain grown thereon. The said party of the second part agrees to 
keep said premises free from burs, and to keep all necessary ditches 
and drains plowed out during this lease. Also agrees that the said party 
of the first part may enter said premises for the purpose of viewing 
and sowing timothy seed and making repairs. 
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IT IS EXPRESSLY UNDERSTOOD AND AGREED by and between 
the parties aforesaid, that if the rent above reserved, or any part thereof, 
shall be behind or unpaid on the day and at the place of payment 
whereon the same ought to be paid, as aforesaid, or if default shall be 
made in any of the covenants herein contained, to be kept by the said 
party of the second part, his executors, administrators or assigns, it 
shall and may be lawful for the said party of the first part, his heirs, 
executors, administrators, agent, attorney or assigns, at his election, to 
declare said term ended, and the said demised premises, or any part 
thereof, either with or without process of law, to re-enter, and the said 
party of the second part, or any other person or persons occupying, in 
or upon the same, to expel, remove and put out, using such force as 
may be necessary in so doing, and the said premises again to re-possess 
and enjoy, as in his first and former estate; and it shall be the duty of 
the said party of the second part, his executors, administrators or as- 
signs, to be and appear at the said place above specified for the payment 
of said rent, and then and there tender and pay the same as the same 
shall fall due from time to time, as above, to the said party of the first 
part, his agent or assigns; or in his absence, if he shall oifer to pay the 
same then and there, such offer shall prevent said forfeiture. 

And it is expressly understood that it shall not be necessary, in any 
event, for the party of the first part, or his assigns, to go on or near the 
said demised premises to demand said rent, or elsewhere than at the place 
aforesaid. And in the event of any rent being due and «wapaid, whether 
before or after such forfeiture declared, to distrain for any rent that may 
be due thereon, upon any property belonging to the said party of the second 
part. And if at any time said term shall be ended at such election of 
said party of the first part, his heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, 
as aforesaid or in any other way, the said party of the second part, his 
executors, administrators or assigns, do hereby covenant, promise and 
agree to surrender up and deliver said above described premises and 
property peaceably to the said party of the first part, his heirs, executors, 
administrators or assigns, immediately upon the determination of said 
term as aforesaid; and if he shall remain in the possession of the same 
five days after notice of such default, or after the termination of this 
lease, in any of the ways above named, he shall be deemed guilty 
of a forcible detainer of said demised premises, under the statute, and 
shall be subject to all the conditions and provisions above named, and 
to eviction and removal, forcibly or otherwise, with or without process 
of law, as above stated. 

And it is further covenanted and agreed by and between the parties, 
that the party of the second part shall pay and discharge all costs and 
attorney’s fees and expenses that shall arise from enforcing the covenants 
of this indenture by the party of the first part. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, The said parties have hereunto set hands 
and seals the day and year first above written in duplicate. 


In presence of HENRY WILLIAMS. (Seal.) 
Centius Seldon. JOHN CARTER. (Seal.) 


7- Termination of Lease.—Under the strict rules of the 
common law the Landlord might terminate the lease for 
non-payment of rent, but in order to do so it was necessary for 
him to go upon the premises and make a demand for the exact 
amount of rent due upon the very day that the rent came due, 
and a failure to do this waived the right to declare forfeiture. 
This strict rule of the common law has been modified in nearly 
all the States so that it is no longer necessary to make a de- 
mand for the rent on the day the rent comes due. Instead of 
this most of the States provide that before the Landlord shall 
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declare a forfeiture a demand in writing, for the amount of 
rent due, shall be served upon the Tenant, and he be notified 
that in case he fails to pay the same within a fixed time, general- 
ly five or ten days, the Landlord will elect to terminate his 
lease; in such cases the Tenant has until the end of the last day 
fixed in the notice to pay the rent and save the forfeiture. 

The statutes of the various States also provide that in case 
of breaches of other covenants contained in the lease, no- 
tice of such breach and intention of the Landlord to declare for- 
feiture of the same shall be served upon the Tenant to quit and 
deliver up possession of said premises within a time, generally 
not less than ten days. 

The following are the forms of notices above referred to in 
common use: 


Landlord’s Five Day Notice. 
Te John Doe: 

YOU ARE HEREBY NOTIFIED that there is now due me the sum of 
One; Mundred) Dovars ANG. occ vc cs vesisws siecle Cents, being rent for tho 
premises situated in the City of Chicago, in Cook County, in the State 
of Illinois, and known and described as follows, viz: Lot one (1) in 
Block two (2) of the Original Town of Chicago. 

And you are further notified that payment of said sum, so due, has 
been demanded of you, and that unless payment thereof is made on or 
before the 21st day of July, A. D. 1900, your lease of said premises will be 
terminated. Richard Roe is hereby authorized to receive said rent so 
due, for me. 

Dated this 15th day of July, 1900, JAMES SMITH, 

Landlord. 


Ten Days’ Notice to Quit. 


To John Doe:—You are hereby notified that in consequence of your 
default in payment of rent and also to keep the buildings and fences on 
the premises hereinafter described in proper repair, being Lot One in 
Block Ten of the original town of Aurora, Kane County, Illinois, I have 
elected to terminate your lease, and you are hereby notified to quit and 
deliver up possession of the said premises to me within ten days of this 


date. 
Dated this 2lst day of July, 1900. 
(Signed) RICHARD ROBE, 
Landlord. 


8. Termination of Tenancy from Year to Year and 
Month to Month.—Where a Tenant has a Lease for a year 
of premises with annual rent, and at the end of his term 
holds over without a new agreement, the law construes this 
to be a leasing from year to year, and such tenancy at 
common law could only be terminated by either party giving 
the other six months’ notice prior to the end of any year, 
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This notice has been changed by a statute in Illinois to sixty 
days prior to the end of any year, and a shorter time has also 
been fixed in many other States, 

A Tenant who has a Lease of property for one or more 
months with monthly rent, who holds over after the termination 
of his Lease, it termed a Tenant from month to month, and such 
relation can only be terminated by either party giving the other - 
thirty days’ notice of his intention to terminate the tenancy. 
Such notice to be given thirty days prior to the end of any 
month, 

9. Demand.—It is a general rule, subject to few excep- 
tions, that in order to get possession of property where the 
inception of the Tenant was lawiul, either a notice to quit or a 
demand for possession is necessary on the part of the owner 
before commencing proceedings to get possession. 

10. Securing Possession.—When a Lease has been ter- 
minated either by its term or by notice, and the Landlord is 
entitled to possession, the most common method of recovering 
possession is to commence an action of forcible entry and de- 
tainer against the Tenant for the possession of the premises. 
This may be done before a Justice of the Peace by filing a com- 
plaint and having a summons issued. If the possession of the 
Tenant was lawful in its inception the Landlord has no right to 
forcibly dispossess him, and if he does so it is at his peril. Tak- 
ing possession by force subjects the Landlord to an action for 
heavy damages. 

Leases sometimes contain clauses that where a forfeiture has 
taken place the Landlord shall have the right to take possession 
of the premises leased by force if necessary. Such covenants, 
however, cannot be enforced and do not justify the Landlord in 
using force, and the only course to pursue is to begin an action 
and recover a judgment for possession and have the constable or 
sheriff legally put the Landlord in possession. 


DISTRESS FOR RENT. 


1. The usual and most effective method of collecting rent 
is by distress warrant. This is a warrant issued by the Landlord 
to some third person, authorizing and empowering such third 
person to levy said warrant upon any property of the Tenant 
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for the satisfaction of the rent. This remedy is the most com- 
mon and effective, as it enables the Landlord to get a lien upon 
the property of the Tenant without delay, and the process is of 
very ancient origin. 

The statutes of most of the States provide for this remedy 
and the mode of procedure after the levy of the warrant is 
generally prescribed by the statute. In general it is the duty 
of the officer, as soon as the levy is made, to file an inventory 
of the property levied upon with some court together with a 
copy of his warrant, and usually a summons from said .court 
is issued against the Tenant in favor of the Landlord and the 
suit then proceeds much after the manner of suits in attach- 
ment. 

2. Time of Levy.—Under the Common Law the Tenant 
had all of the day on which the rent came due within which to 
pay the same and a distress could not be levied until the day 
after the rent came a.e. In Illinois, however, in case the Tenant 
sells or attempts to dispose of the crop grown upon the prem- 
ises so as to endanger the Landlord’s lien for his rent, a distress 
warrant may be levied before the rent comes due. Many 
of the statutes of the other States contain provisions of a similar 
character. The person making the levy should be careful not to 
levy on more property than is necessary in order to satisfy the 
rent due, otherwise he will be liable to the Tenant for making 
an excessive levy. 


LANDLORD’S LIEN. 


Under the Common Law the Landlord had no lien upon the 
property of the tenant until a distress warrant was actually levied 
upon the property of the Tenant. Most of the States, however, 
now provide that the Landlord shall have a lien upon all the 
crops grown upon the leased premises until the rent of the year in 
which said crop was grown has been paid, and this lien is ahead 
of all other liens; even though an execution may have been 
levied upon such crops, the Landlord’s lien is paramount until 
his rent is satisfied. The usual method of enforcing the lien of 
the Landlord is by distress warrant levied in the manner. here- 
inbefore described. 
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DEEDS, HOW WRITTEN, AND LAWS GOVERNING THEM. 


1. Deeds must be written or printed on paper or parchment. 

2. The names of the parties and places of residence are writ- 
ten first. 

3. The property must be fully described. The description 
should be by bounds, or by divisions of United States surveys, 
or by subdivisions into blocks and lots, as shown on the records. 

4. The deed must express a consideration, also a covenant 
to “warrant and defend,” and be signed and sealed by the 
grantor or grantors. A deed without consideration is void. 

5. Deeds must be completely written before delivery. 

6. Numbers should always be written in words followed by 
figures in parentheses. 

7. If the grantor is married both he and his wife should 
join in the grant and in the execution of the deed, signing and 
acknowledging. 

8. Where forms are prescribed by the statutes of a State, 
they must be followed. 

9. The acknowledgment of a deed can be made only before 
certain persons authorized to take the same, such as justices of 
the peace, notaries, masters in chancery, judges and clerks of 
the courts, commissioners of deeds, etc. 

to. Any person of legal age, competent to transact business 
and owning real estate, may convey it by deed. 

11. The deed takes effect upon its delivery to the person 
authorized to receive it, and should be recorded at once. 

12. After the acknowledgment of a deed the parties have no 
right to make the slightest alteration. 

13. The person making the deed is called the grantor, the | 
person to whom the deed is delivered is called grantee. 

14. A Warranty Deed.—The grantor warrants the title to be 
good, and agrees to defend the same against all persons. 

15. A Quitclaim Deed releases only what interest the grantor 
has in the property. 

16. Never purchase real estate without a careful examina- 
tion of the title, either by yourself or a trusty attorney. 

17. Always procure an abstract of title before advancing 
money or signing contract for purchase of land or lots. 
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18. The deed of a corporation must be signed by an agent 
or attorney and should be carefully executed. The seal is prop- 
erly a piece of paper wafered on, or sealing wax pressed on. 
Tn the Eastern States nothing else satisfies the legal requirement 
of the seal. In other States the word “seal’’ inclosed in a 
square or any line drawn around it is regarded in law as a seal. 

19. The cxecution of a deed is generally attested by witness- 
es. In many States two witnesses are required. In New York 
one is sufficient. In some States a witness is not required by 
law but it is always safer to have witnesses. 

20. To have full effect a deed should be acknowledged and 
recorded. It is considered recorded as soon as it reaches the 
recording officer, who generally notes upon it the day, hour, 
and minute when it was received. 

21. If the land is a gift and no price is paid for it, it is cus- 
tomary to insert “in consideration of one dollar paid me, the 
receipt of which I acknowledge.” 

22. Deeds are of a great variety. The forms vary greatly in 
the different States. 

23. Forms of acknowledgments also differ greatly. The 
fuller forms are generally safer. For Forms of Acknowledg- 
ment see page 100. 


Warranty Deed.—Long Form. 


This Indenture, made this second day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and one, between Andrew andor and 
Polly Ann Samson, his wife, of the Village of Naperville, in the County 
of Du Page and State of Llinois, party of the first part, and Ebenezer 
P. Stought, of the City of Chicago, in the County of Cook and State of 
Illinois, party of the second part: 

Witnesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of ten thousand eight hundred and ninety 
($10,890) dollars, in hand paid by the said party of the second part, 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, and the said party of 
the second part forever released and discharged therefrom, have granted, 
bargained, sold, remised, released, conveyed, aliened and confirmed, and 
by these presents do grant, bargain, sell, remise, release, convey, alien, 
and confirm unto the said party of the second part, and to his heirs 
and assigns, forever, all the following described lots, pieces, or parcel 
of land, situated in the County of Du Page, and State of Illinois, and 
known and described as follows, to-wit: 

The northwest quarter of Section thirty-six (86) in Township thirty- 
eight (38), North of Range eleven (11), East of the Third Principal 
Meridian, containing one hundred and sixty acres by Government sur- 
vey. Also, an equal undivided one-half interest in lot number one (1) 
in block number three (3) of Smith’s subdivision of Schuyler’s addition to 
the Village of Naperville, in the County and State aforesaid. 

Pogether with all and singular the hereditaments and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, or in any wise appertaining, and the reversion and 
reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues, and profits thereof; 
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and all of the estate, right, title, interest, claim, or demand waatsoever, 
of the said party of the first part, either in law or in equity, of, in, 
and to the above bargained premises, with the hereditaments and ap- 
purtenances: To have and to hold the said premises above bargained 
and described, with the appurtenances, unto the sail party of ie 
second part, his heirs and assigns forever. te 

And the said Andrew Samson and Polly Ann Samson, his wife, party 
of the first part, for themselves and their heirs, executors and admin- 
istrators, do covenant, grant, bargain, and agree to and with the said 
party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, that et the tine of the 
ensealing and delivery of these presents, they are well seizod of the 
premises above conveyed, as of a good, sure, perfect, absolute and in- 
defeasible estate of inheritance in law, in fee simple, and have cood 
right, full power, and lawful authority to grant, bargain, sell and con- 
vey the same in manner and form aforesaid, and that the same are 
free and clear from all former and other grants, bargains, sales, liens, 
taxes, assessments, and encumbrances, of what lind or -nature so- 
ever; and the above bargained premises, in the quiet and peaceable 
possession of the said party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, 
against all and every other person or persons lawfully claiming or to 
claim the whole or any part thereof, the said party of the first part shall 
and will Warrant and Defend. 

And the said party of the first part hereby expressly Waive and release 
any and all right, benefit, privilege, advantage and exemption, under 
or by virtue of any and ail Statutes of the State of Illinois, providing 
for the exemption of homesteads from sale on execution or otherwise. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered ANDREW SAMSON. fear] 
in the Presence of Pouiy ANN SAMSON. [Seal. 
SALAMANDER S. STONE. 


Quitclaim Deed. 


This Indenture, made the 18th day of August, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and one, between Bay Scott and his wife, 
Lizzie KE. Scott, of the City of San Francisco, in the State of California, 
party of the first part, and Timothy H. Barnard, of the Town cf Chico, 
County of Butte, in the State of California, the party of the second part, 
Witnesseth: That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of 
the sum of nine thousand ($9,000) dollars, currency of the United States 
of America, to us in hand paid by the said party of the second part, 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do by these presents remise 
release, and forever Quitclaim unto the said party of the secon 
part, and to his heirs and assigns forever, all the certain lots, pieces 
or parcels of land, situated in the said Town of Chico, County of 
Butte and State of California, and bounded and particularly described 
as follows, to-wit: 

Lot number three (8), in block number six (6), in the Town of Chico, 
and County of Butte, State of California. Also the northwest quarter of 
Section thirty-seven (37), in the Town of Chico, County of Butte and 
State of California, containing one hundred and sixty acres, more or less, 
according to United States surveys. 

Together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, or in anywise appertaining, and 
the reversion and reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues 
and profits thereof. 

To have and to hoid, all and singular, the said premises, together 
with the appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part, and to 
his heirs and assigns forever. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part have hereunto 
set their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered in the 
Presence of Bay Scorr. sear] 


KATIE BURKE, Lizziz O. Scott. [Seal. 
HALL. 


R. O. 
N. 8. For certificate of acknowledgment see Form 3, page 196. 
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THE TRUST OCTOPUS. 
Copyright, 1900, by J. L. Nichols & Co.) 


No complete list of trusts has ever been published. The Year 
Book of the “Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin” for 
1899 gives a list of 353 “Trusts and Combinations,” with a total 
capitalization of $4,247,918,981 of common stock, $870,575,200 of 
preferred stock in addition to a bonded indebtedness of $714,- 
388,661, making a total of $5,832,882,842. 


A LIST OF THIRTEEN OF THE LARGEST TRUSTS. 


Capital. 
FAAMeYICAN) | CO:COr esa) se anieenaee eeeine a tiese. + +++++$ 60,000,000 
American Steel and Wire Co............... Finke ee .. 85,250,000 
Centralelumber Co.ss. escrito cesice Sacre chee 70,000,000 
Carnegie Steel Co. 4... Scot 6 OO BOAO COB AGE BEGOEG . 625,000,000 
ChemilCal ecto cor shige tourer sieke ieletaceneexe seseeseses 50,000,000 
Continental Tobacco Co 35.9 OEIC CIRO pacnadn Cr eorey(o.oe) 
Cottons atlacc oo sere SOSA AAE RckiCOLOOKr 0,000,000 
BMederalioteel: Con. secu csenraeaec.cc Meielelsfele eleterat shot ee OO) 251,000 
Nationale lube! Covesn ae vo dercee ayelilarelorovore clereialchalalcectsletersimd 5 O00) O00 
INeatlin os CO scrrctaeteuiiat tats sicislaicicie!6 pineielesinalele me iseeied 5O;000,000 
Bran Gare Ollie oe urs aaleters stoic) efece Bids rislersisielelel tate eee a0 7;000,000 
United States Leather Co........... Waisilaletuisiolel sissies aut 25,100,000 
Wholesale Grocers................ eiatelstnievaleyeia clelaia s)s\a\e ef, §¢000,000 
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188 THE MORTGAGOR'’S INTEREST—PAYING PRINCIPAL. 


A MORTGAGE SALE. 
They mortgaged their farm to start their son in business. 
* Now over the hill to the poor-house.” 


MORTGAGES AND LAWS GOVERNING THEM. 


1. Mortgages are conditioned conveyances of estates or 
property by way of pledge to secure a debt. 

2. All mortgages must be in writing, and be signed and 
sealed. They must be acknowledged and recorded. 

3. There are two kinds of mortgages; a real estate mort- 
gage, and a chattel mortgage. The former is a mortgage on 
real estate, the latter a mortgage on personal property. 

4. A mortgagor is one who gives a mortgage and a mort- 
gagee one to whom it is given. 

5. A mortgagee may sell or transfer his mortgage to another 
party. 


HIS PRINCIPLE SHOULD BE TO PAY THE INTEREST. 189 
& w 
6. Mortgages given with the intent to defraud creditors are 
void, as to all persons knowing of the fraudulent intent. 

7- When the debt is paid for which the mortgage was given, 
the mortgage is void. 

8. A foreclosure is the legal proceeding to sell the mort- 
gaged property to satisfy the debt. 

9. In writing mortgages always insert the same description 
of fand and lots as given in the deeds of same property. 

10. Mortgages should be recorded with promptness after 
their execution. The first mortgage on record is the first lien 
on the property, notwithstanding another mortgage was given 
first, as to all persons not aware of that fact. 

11. Formerly, a mortgagor could redeem his land only be- 
fore or when the debt became due, but further time is now given. 
This right to redeem is called a right in equity to redeem or an 
equity of redemption. This time to redeem varies in different 
States but is usually three years. 

12. This right to redeem is considered of so much impor- 
tance that no party is permitted to lose it even by his own agree- 
ment. Even though the mortgagor agrees in the most positive 
terms to forfeit his equity of redemption, the law sets aside such 
agreement and gives the debtor full time to redeem his property. 

13. The only way to set aside this time to redeem is to give 
the mortgagee permission or authority to sell the property and 
thus to secure himself. 

14. Ifa mortgagor erects buildings on mortgaged land and 
the mortgage is foreclosed, the mortgagee in taking possession 
gets all these additions. 

15. If the mortgagee erects buildings and the mortgagor 
thereafter redeems his land, he gets the buildings without pay- 
ing for them. 

16. Notes secured by mortgage must in some States show 
upon their face that they are so secured. 

17. The mortgage, or mortgage deed as it is usually called, 
gives the mortgagee the right to take immediate possession of 
the property, unless the mortgage deed contains a clause to the 
effect that the mortgagor may retain possession as long as he 
meets his payments. 
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THE MAN WHO PAYS HIS MORTGAGE AT THE DAY OF MATURITY. 


Mortgage to Secure a Debt, with Power of Sale—Short Form. 


This Indenture, made the......day of.............in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ...... , between (name, residence and occupation 
of mortgagor) party of the first part, and (name, residence and occupation 
of mortgagee) party of the second part, witnesseth, that the said party 
of. the first part, in consideration of the sum of (the amount of the 
debt) to him duly paid before the delivery thereof, has bargained and 
sold, and by these presents does grant and convey to the said party of the 
second part, and his heirs and assigns forever, all (here describe the 
premises) with the appurtenances, and all the estate, right, title, and in- 
terest of the said party of the first part therein. 

This grant is intended as a security for the payment of (here 
describe the debt), which payments, if duly made, wiil render this 
conveyance void. And if default shall be made in the payment of 
the principal or interest above mentioned, then the said party of the sec- 
ond part, or his executors, administrators, or assigns, are hereby author- 
ized to sell the premises above granted, or so much thereof as will be 
necessary to satisfy the amouvat then due, with the cost and expenses 
allowed by law. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part has hereunto set 
his hand and seal the day and year first above written. 

Sealed and Delivered in 
the Presence of 


Mortgage on Real Estate—Long Form, with Insurance Clause. 


THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH, That the mortgagor, F. A. Reik, 
and Fanny H. Reik, his wife, of the Town of Naperville, in the County 
of Du Page and State of Illinois, mortgage and warrant to C. E. 
Meyers, of the City of LaCrosse, County of LaCrosse and State 
of Wisconsin, to secure the payment of a certain promissory 
note executed by F. A. Reik, bearing even date herewith, payable to 
the order of said C. BH. Meyers, for the sum of eight hundred dollars, 
payable four years from the date thereof, with interest at the rate of 
seven (7) per cent. per annum, payable annually, the following de- 
scribed real estate, to-wit: The southeast quarter (S. EB. %) of section 
number twenty-five (25), in township number forty (40), north of range 
number fifteen (15), east of fourth principal meridian. Also: Lots 
numbers one (i) and two (2), in block number nineteen (19), of Park ad- 
dition to the town of Naperville, situated in the County of Du Page, 
in the State of Illinois, hereby releasing and waiving ali rights under 
and by virtue of the homestead exemption laws of the State of Illinois, 
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THE MAN WHO NEVER PAYS A MORTGAGE. 


and all rights to retain possession of said premises, after any default in 
payment or breach of any of the covenants or agreements herein 
contained. 

BUT IT IS EXPRESSLY PROVIDED AND AGREED, That if default 
be made in the payment of the said Promissory Note, or any part thereof, 
or the interest thereon, or any part thereof, at the time and in the 
manner above specified for the payment thereof, or in case of waste 
or non-payment of taxes or assessments on said premises, or of a 
breach of any of the covenants or agreements herein contained, then 
and in such case the whole of said principal sum and interest, se- 
cured by the said Promissory Note in this Mortgage mentioned, shall 
thereupon, at the option of the said Mortgagee or his heirs, executors, 
administrators, attorneys or assigns, become immediately due and pay- 
able; and this Mortgage may be immediately foreclosed to pay the 
same by said Mortgagee, or his heirs, executors, administrators, at- 
torneys or assigns; and it shall be lawful for the said Mortgagee, or 
his heirs, executors, administrators, attorneys or assigns, to enter into 
and upon the premises hereby granted, or any part thereof, and to re- 
ceive and collect all rents, issues and profits thereof. 

UPON THE FILING OF ANY BILL to foreclose this Mortgage in any 
court having jurisdiction thereof, such court may appoint any attorney 
or any proper person Receiver, with power to collect the rents, issues 
and profits arising out of said premises during the pendency of such 
foreclosure suit and until the time to redeem the same from any sale 
that may be made under any decree foreclosing this Mortgage shall 
expire; and such rents, issues and profits when collected may be ap- 
plied toward the payment of the indebtedness and costs herein men- 
tioned and described. And upon the foreclosure and sale of said 
premises, there shall be first paid out of the proceeds of such sale, 
all expenses of advertisement, selling and conveying said premises, and 
fifty dollars attorney’s or solicitor’s fees, to be included in the de- 
cree, and all moneys advanced for taxes, assessments and other liens; 
then there shall be paid the principal of said Note, whether due and 
payable by the terms thereof or not, and the interest thereon. 

THE SAID MORTGAGOR covenants and agrees that he will keep 
all buildings that may at any time be upon said premises insured in 
such companies as the holder of said Note shall direct, for their full 
insurable value, and make the loss, if any, payable to, and deposit the 
Policies of Insurance with, the party of the second part, or his as- 
signs, as further security for the indebtedness aforesaid. 

DATED this Third day of March, A. D. 

Pe Ave two uixs (Seal.) 
FANNY E. REIK. (Seal.) 


For forms of Certificate of Acknowledgment see page 196. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


1. A chattel mortgage is a mortgage on personal property, 
such as live stock, machinery, farm implements, etc. 

z. Chattel mortgages are unknown in the State of Louisiana. 

3. Chattel mortgages may in most States not run longer 
than one year; in Montana they may run one year and sixty 
days; in South Dakota, three years. 

4. A chattel mortgage is a conditional sale of property, if 
the debt for which it was given is not paid. 

5. The property must be taken possession of by the mort- 
gagee on the maturity of the mortgage, or it can be taken by 
other creditors. 

6. To sell property covered by a chattel mortgage is a crimi- 
nal offense. 

7, A chattel mortgage must be acknowledged before a jus- 
tice of the peace, or before the county judge, in which the mort- 
gagor resides; in South Dakota they are not acknowledged, but 
require two witnesses. 

8. A chattel mortgage given on personal property which is 
left in possession of mortgagor is prima facie void as to cred- 
itors of mortgagor. To render it valid it must contain permis- 
sion by mortgagee that mortgagor may retain possession of the 
chattels, and that mortgagee may take possession of them when- 
ever he feels himself insecure for any reason. 

9. Chattel mortgages are usually given to secure notes of 
the mortgagor in the same way in which real estate mortgages 
are given to secure notes of the mortgagors. Greater strictness, 
however, is required in the acknowledgment, docketing, and 
recording of chattel mortgages than in the case of real estate 
mortgages. 
to. A recent statute of the State of Illinois provides that 
notes secured by chattel mortgages must show on their face 
that they are secured by chattel mortgages, or they are abso- 
lutely void. Any defense which the maker of the note secured 
by chattel mortgage could make against the original payee is 
good against the note in the hands of an indorsee, even though 
indorsed before maturity. hattel mortgages on household 
goods must be signed by the wife of mortgagor, and can only 
be foreclosed by a court proceeding. 
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Mortgage on Personal Property. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That T. H. Barnard, of 
the Town of Ottawa, in the County of La Salle, and State of Illinois, 
in consideration of seven hundred dollars, to him paid by George 
Henry Raynor, of the County of La Salle, and State of Illinois, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, does hereby grant, bargain, 
and sell unto the said Geo. H. Raynor, and to his heirs and assigns 
forever, the following goods and chattels, to-wit: 


One Pitts’ Thrashing Machine; One Romeo Steam Engine; Two Bay 
Mares, six years old; Four Pair of Double Harnesses; Five White 
Chester Hogs (black and white); One Bay Gelding, seven years old; 
One Black and White Cow, four years old. 


To have and to hold all and singular the goods and chattels unto 
the said Mortgagee herein, and his heirs and assigns, to their sole use 
and behoof forever. And the Mortgagor herein, for him and for his 
heirs and executors and administrators, does hereby covenant to and 
with the said Mortgagee and his heirs and assigns, that the said Mort- 
gagor is being lawfully possessed of the said goods and chattels as of his 
own property; that the same are free from all incumbrances, and that 
he will warrant and defend the same to him the said Mortgagee, and 
his heirs and assigns, against the lawful claims and demands of all 
persons. 


Provided, nevertheless, that if the said Mortgagor shall pay a certain 
promissory note of seven hundred dollars, bearing even date with the 
above, given for one year, at eight per cent. interest, then this mort- 
gage to be void, otherwise to remain in full force and effect. 


And provided further, that until default be made by the said Mort- 
gagor in one performance of the condition aforesaid, it shall and may 
be lawful for him to retain the possession of said goods and chattels, 
and to use and enjoy the same; but if the same, or any part thereof, 
shall be attached or claimed by any other person or persons, at any time 
before payment, or the said Mortgagor, or any person or persons what- 
ever, upon any pretense, shall attempt to carry off, conceal, make way 
with, seil or in any manner dispose of the same, or any part thereof, 
without the authority and permission of: the said Mortgagee, or his 
heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, in writing expressed, then 
it shall and may be lawful for the said Mortgagee, with or without 
assistance, or his agent or attorney or heirs, executors or adminis- 
trators, to take possession of said goods and chattels, by entering 
upon any premises wherever the same may be, whether in this County 
or State or elsewhere, to and for the use of said Mortgagee, his heirs 
and assigns. And if the moneys hereby secured, or the matters to be 
done or performed at the time and according to the conditions above set 
forth, then the said Mortgagee, or his attorney or agent, or his heirs, 
executors, administrators or assigns, may, by virtue thereof, and with- 
out any suit or process, immediately enter and take possession of said 
goods and chattels, and sell and dispose of the same at public or private 
sale, and after satisfying the amount due, and all expenses, the sur- 
plus, if any remain, shall be paid over to said Mortgagor, or his heirs 
and assigns. The exhibition of this Mortgage shall be sufficient proof 
that any person claiming to act for the Mortgagee is duly made, con- 
stituted and appointed agent and attorney to do whatever is above 
authorized. 

In witness whereof, the said Mortgagor has hereunto set his hand 
and geal, this eighteenth day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred. 


in Presence of T. H. Bagnarp., 


Signed, Sealed and a 
Henry BRroogs. 


For form of acknowledgment see page 196. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF MORTGAGE. 


The indorsement and transfer of a note secured by a mort- 
gage transfers the secutity also, but in order to prevent the 
mortgagee from releasing to the prejudice of the assignee of the 
note it is always safest to have a written assignment of the mort- 
gage made and recorded. In some States the assignment can 
be made upon the back of the mortgage and recorded. For 
such States the following assignment is the usual form. See 
Form 1. 

In other States, such as Illinois, the assignment should be by 
formal separate instrument, duly executed and acknowledged 
in the same manner as mortgages and the same filed for record. 
Form 2 is the usual form for such assignments. 


Form 1. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, Henry Betzold, 
the within named Mortgagee for a consideration of eight hundred dol- 
lars ($800), hereby assign, transfer, and set over unto E. B. Neeman, 
his heirs and assigns, the within named instrument of mortgage, and all 
the real estate, with appurtenances therein mentioned and described, 
to have and to hold the same forever. Subject nevertheless to the 
equity and right of redemption of the within named A. Meyer, his 
heirs and assigns therein. 

In witness whereoi the party of the first part has hereunto set his 
hand and seal this third day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and one. 
Sealed and Delivered in 

- the Presence of 


Henry BEerzoup. (Seal. 
E. E. HAWTHORN. (Beal.) 


Form 2. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, James Y. Scam- 
mon, of Chicago, Cook County, Illinois, party of the first part, in con- 
sideration of fifteen hundred ($1,500) dollars, lawful money of the United 
States, to me in hand paid by Henry Jones, of the same place, party of 
the second part, do hereby sell, assign, and transfer unto the said 
party of the second part, his heirs, executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, a certain indenture of mortgage bearing date the first day of 
January, 1901, made by Samuel P. Smith, and Sarah E. Smith, his wife, 
and all my right, title and interest in and to the premises therein de- 
scribed as follows, to-wit: The southwest quarter of Section 21, Town- 
ship No. 38, north, Range 11 east, of the 3d Principal Meridian; also lots 
Nos. 1, 3 and 5, in Block No. 19, in Scofield’s Addition to the Village of 
Naperville, situated in the County of Du Page, and State of Illinois, 
which said mortgage is recorded in the Recorder’s office of Du Page 
County, Illinois, in book 25 of mortgages, on page 100, together with 
notes therein described, and the money to come due thereon witb ali 
interest thereon. 

To have and to hold the same unto the party of the second part, his 
yxecutors, administrators, and assigns forever, subject only to the proviso 
in said indenture mortgage contained. And I do for myself, and my 
heirs, executors, and administrators, covenant with the party of the 
second part that there is now actually due and owing on said note and 
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mortgage on principal and interest the sum of sixteen hundred ($1,600) 
dollars, and that I have a good right to assign the same, and I do 
hereby constitute and appoint the said party of the second part my true 
and lawful attorney irrevocably in my name or otherwise, but at his 
own proper costs and charges to have, use, and take all lawful ways 
and means for the recovery of said money and interest, and in case 
of payment to discharge the same as fully as I might or could do if these 
presents were not made. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 13th 
day of May, A. D. 1901. JAMES Y. SoAmmon. [Seal.] 


RELEASE. 


A mortgage on real estate is released by deed of a lease under 
seal, and acknowledged, or receipt of satisfaction of the debt 
entered upon the margin of the record of mortgage by mort- 
gagee. 

Whenever a mortgage is paid a proper release thereof should 
be made, signed and acknowledged by the mortgagee and the 
same recorded. In some States the indorsement of satisfaction 
and cancellation on the face of the mortgage authorizes the 
recorder or register of deeds to enter satisfaction thereof upon 
the records; in others a formal release must be executed and 
acknowledged by the mortgagee and recorded, or a release may 
be entered upon the margin of the record of the mortgage in the 
recorder’s office. The important thing, however, is to see that 
the record in the proper office shows the satisfaction of the 
mortgage. The methods of so doing differ in the various 
States, but the general rule is as above stated. 

The following form of a release of mortgage is the one com- 
monly in use in Illinois, and is a form which will effectually re- 
lease a mortgage in any State, although more formal than those 
required by some of the States: 


Form of Release. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, James Y. Scam- 
mon, of the County of Cook, and State of Illinois, for and in considera- 
tion of one dollar, to me in hand paid, and for other good and valu- 
able considerations, the receipt whereof is hereby confessed, do hereby 
grant, bargain, remise, convey, release and quitclaim unto Samuel P, 
Smith and Sarah E, Smith, of the County of Du Page and State of Illi- 
nois, all the right, title, interest, claim or demand whatsoever I may 
have acquired in, through or by a certain indenture or mortgaga deed, 
bearing date the first day of January, A. D. 1901, and recorded in the 
Recorder’s office of Du Page County, Illinois, in book 25 of mortgages, 
page 100, to the premises therein described, and which said deed was 
made to secure two certain promissory notes, bearing even date with 
said deed, for the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars, 

Witness my hand and seal this 28th day of February, A. D. 1901. 


Jamus Y. Soammon.: [Seal.] 


1S DEPENDENCE IS A POOR TRADE TO FOLLOW. 


FORECLOSURE OF MORTGAGE. 


In case the mortgagor fails to meet the conditions of the 
mortgage, the mortgagee to secure his interests may foreclose 
the mortgage; that is, cut off the mortgagee from redeeming the 
mortgaged property by a judgment of court. 

Methods of foreclosure vary in different States, but the gen- 
eral features are: Application to court of chancery for author- 
ity to foreclose; notifying of the mortgagor; hearing the par- 
ties; reference to a master in chancery; advertising the property; 
selling it to the highest bidder at the specified time; deeding it 
to the purchaser, and paying over any surplus funds to the 
mortgagor. 


CERTIFICATE OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


For Deeds, Mortgages, Assignments of Mortgages and 
Releases. 


Deeds, mortgages, assignments of mortgages, and releases 
must all be acknowledged before a proper officer. The certifi- 
cate must be made by both man and wife when married. 


Form I, for Chattel Mortgages. 


STATE OF TELINOIS,} 
KANE COUNTY. 555 


I, John Richard, a Justice of the Peace in the Town of Dundee, ig 
and for the said County, do hereby certify that this mortgage was duly 
acknowledged before me by the above named ——————, the grantor 
therein named, and entered by me this 17th day of July, 1901. 

Witness my hand and seal. 

(Seal.) JOHN RICHARD, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Form 2, for Assignments and Releases. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, } 
COUNTY OF DU PAGE. 5 5° 


I, John Smith, a Notary Public in and for said County, and in the 
State aforesaid, do hereby certify that James Y. Scammon, who is per- 
sonally known to me to be the same person whose name is subscribed 
to the foregoing instrument, appeared before me this day in person 
end acknowledged that he signed, sealed and delivered the said instru- 
XK cok ae his free and voluntary act for the uses and purposes therein 
set forth. 

Given under my hand and Notarial Seal this 18th day of May, 1901. 

(Notarial Seal.) JOHN SMITH, 

Notary Public, 
Form 3, for Mortgages and Deeds. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, i 
COUNTY OF DU PAGE. 5 88: 


I, John Smith, a Notary Public in and for said County in the 
State aforesaid, do hereby certify that Samuel P. Smith and Sarah B. 
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Smith, his wife, who are personally known to me to be the same 
persons whose names are subscribed to the foregoing instrument, ap- 
peared before me this day in person and acknowledged that they signed, 
sealed, and delivered said instrument as their free and voluntary act for 
the uses and purposes therein set forth, including a release and waiver 
of all rights under and by virtue of the homestead exemption laws of 
this State. 

Given under my hand and Notarial Seal this first day of January, 
A. D. 1901. JOHN SMITH, 

(Notarial Seal.) Notary Public. 


Form 4, General and Short Form. 


STATE OF ——_——_—_, bes 
COUNTY OF —— : » 

On the ———— day of ——————— in the year one thousand nine hun- 
éred and ————, before me personally came (name of both parties), who 
are known to me to be the individuals described in, and who executed 
the foregoing instrument, and acknowledged that they executed the 
eame. (Signature.) 

BAIL. 


1. Bail means sureties who bind themselves either to 
satisfy the plaintiff, his debt and costs, or to surrender the de- 
fendant into custody, provided judgment is rendered against 
him in the action. The above definition applies to civil action. 
In criminal cases bail means the sureties who bind themselves 
to have the prisoner present in court when required for trial. In 
ordinary parlance the word bail is used as synonymous with the 
word surety and practically means the same thing. We shall 
treat the subject in its relation to civil matters under the law of 
suretyship. In criminal matters the subject not being germain 
to the purpose of this book is not further discussed. 


BONDS. 


1. A bond is defined to be an obligation in writing under 
seal. It is a form of contract which is almost infinite in variety. 
The parties to the bond are the obligor and the obligee, the 
former being the one who makes the promise and the latter the 
person to whom the promise is made. 

A simple bond is an instrument for the payment of money 
at a certain time, and generally bears interest at the rate speci- 
fied in the bond. Nearly all corporate and municipal bonds are 
of this character and contain no condition except for the pay- 
ment of the amount of the bond at a certain time and place 
with a certain specified rate of interest. Frequently interest 
coupons are attached to the original bond providing for the 
payments of several installments of interest as they come due. 
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The following is the form commonly in use for such bonds: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
JEFFERSON CITY, STATH OF MISSOURI. 
RENEWAL SCHOOL BOND. 

INTEREST 5 PER CENT., PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


The Board of Education of the City of Jefferson, County of Cole, and 
State of Missouri, being legally organized under and pursuant to an 
act of the General Assembly of the State of Missouri entitled ‘‘An act 
to revise and amend the Laws in relation to Public Schools in Cities. 
Towus and Villages,’’ approved April 26th, 1877, for value received 
promise to pay to the bearer ten years after the date hereof ONE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, at the St. Louis National Bank, in the City of St. 
Louis, Missouri, and interest thereon at the rate of Five per centum per 
annum from the date hereof, which interest shall be payable semi-annual- 
ly at said St. Louis National Bank in the City of St. Louis, Missouri, on 
the surrender of the proper interest coupons hereto attached. This bond 
shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the said Board of Education of 
the City of Jefferson at any time after the expiration of Five years from 
the date hereof, and is issued under and pursuant to an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Missouri, entitled ‘‘An Act to authorize 
Board of Education to issue renewal funding School Bonds to be sold 
or exchanged for the purpose of meeting and paying matured or ma- 
turing bonded indebtedness of school districts, and for levying special 
tax to pay the bonded indebtedness of school districts,"” approved April 
lith, 1877. 

In Testimony Whereof: the said Board of Education has caused this 
bond to be signed by the President, countersigned by the Secretary, 
authenticated by the seal of said Board of Education and attested by 
the Clerk of the County Court of said County of Cole, with the seal 
of said Court affixed this First day of July, 1901. 

JOHN JONES, President. 
WM. SMITH, Secretary. 
GEO. SMILEY, Clerk County Court. 


2. Bonds of Public Officials conditioned for the faith- 
ful performance of certain things are almost of infinite variety 
and in common use. All State, county, town and city officers 
having in their hands moneys or funds of any character 
belonging to said cerporation are required to give bonds for 
the proper performance of the duties of their office. The fol- 
lowing form of a bond of city treasurer can be used with few 
slight changes for almost any office: 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, John Jones, 
Henry Smith, and Charles Marshall of the City of Naperville, County 
of Du Page, and State of Illinois, are held and firmly bound unto the 
City of Naperville in the penal sum of Twenty Thousand ($20,000) Dol- 
lars, for the payment of which, well and truly to be made, we bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors, and administrators jointly and firmly 
by these presents. 

Witness our hands and seals this 14th day of July, 1900. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the above 
bounden John Jones has been duly elected to the office of City Treasurer 
of the City of Naperville, Now if the said John Jones shall faithfully 
perform all the duties of said office and shall account for and pay over 
all moneys that may come into his hands as such Treasurer, according 
to law, and the ordinances of said City and the order and direction of 
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the city council of said City, then this obligation to be void, other- 
wise to remain in full force and effect. 
JOHN JONES, (Seal.) 
HENRY SMITH, (Seal.) 
CHARLES MARSHALL. (Seal.) 


3- Officers of Corporation are generally required to give 
bonds for the faithful performance of their duties. The follow- 
ing form can be used for nearly all such bonds: 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, James Lord, 
John Williams, and Charles Smith, are held and firmly bound unto the 
Naperville Manufacturing Company, a corporation duly organized under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, in the penal sum of Ten Thousand 
($10,000) Dollars, good and lawful money of the United States for the 
payment of which, well and truly to be made for said corporation or 
its assigns, we bind ourselves jointly and severally by these presents, | 

Witness our hands and seals this 14th day of July, 1901. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the above 
bounden has been elected President of the Naperville Manufacturing 
Company; Now Therefore, if the said James Lord shall well and truly 
perform the duties of his said office and shall account for and pay over 
all moneys that shall come into his hands as such President, according 
to the rules of said corporation and the order and direction of the board 
of directors thereof, then this obligation shall be void, otherwise to remain 
{n full force and effect. JAMES LORD, (Seal.) 

JOHN WILLIAMS, (Seal.) 
CHARLES SMITH, (Seal.) 


4. Indemnifying Bonds.—Bonds are also frequently given 
to indemnify persons who incur liability for another in nearly 


all the walks of life. The following form may be used: 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That William Marsh, 
Principal, and John Henry, Surety, are held and firmly bound unto John 
Jones in the penal sum of One Hundred ($100) Dollars lawful money of 
the United States, for the payment of which, well and truly to be made, 
we bind ourselves, our heirs, executors, and administrators, jointly. sev- 
erally and firmly by these presents. 

Witness our hands and seals this 1st day of June, A. D. 1901. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the said 
John Jones has been surety for the above bounden William Marsh on his 
note for One Hundred ($100) Dollars, payable to the order of Charles 
William, due on one year from the date hereof, with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

Now, Therefore, if the said William Marsh shall well and truly pay 
the said note with all interest thereon when the same comes due and 
shall from time to time and at all times hereafter save, keep harmless 
and indemnify the said John Jones of and from all actions, suits, costs, 
charges, damages, and expenses whatsoever, including attorney’s fees 
which shall or may at any time hereafter happen or come to him for 
any reason, by reason of his becoming surety on said note, then this 
obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full force and effect. 


WILLIAM MARSH, (Seal.) 
JOHN HENRY. (Seal.) 


5. Executor’s Bond.—Executors, administrators, guardians 
and conservators are required to enter into bonds to be 
approved by the proper court before they are allowed to 
enter upon their duties as such. The forms for such bonds, 
however, vary in the different States. 
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WILLS AND LAWS OF WILLS. 


1. A will is a legal statement of what a person determines to 
have done with his property after his death. 

2. The maker of a will is called a testator; if female, testa- 
trix. 

3. There are two kinds of wills, written and verbal or nun- 
cupative. 

4. Nuncupative wills depend upon proof of persons hearing 
the same. They are usually unsafe and even when there is dei- 
inite testimony at hand may result in expensive litigation. 

5. The wishes of the testator should be fully and clearly 
expressed in a written will. 
6. No exact form of words is necessary to make a will. 

7. In writing wills simple language should be used. State- 
ments concerning every provision or condition of the will 
should be fully and plainly made. 

8. All persons of sound mind and memory, of lawful age, 
freely exercising their own will, may dispose of their property 
by will. In some States‘a married woman cannot make a will 
without consent of her husband. 

g. “Lawful age” is in most States twenty-one years, in both 
male and female; in some States a female is of lawful age when 
eighteen years old; in some States persons may dispose of per- 
sonal property by will at the age of seventeen. 

1o. A will has no force or effect until after testator’s death. 

11. The last will annuls all former wills. 

12. A wife cannot be deprived of her dower, which is a life 
interest in one-third of her husband’s real estate, by will, but in 
some States taking any interest in her husband’s property by 
virtue of his will bars her dower. 

13. Subsequent marriage revokes will made while single in 
some States. 

14. Testator’s property is primarily liable for testator’s debts 
and funeral expenses, which must be paid before any part of it 
can be distributed to legatees. 

15. A will is good, though written with a lead pencil 

16. A person who is competent to make a will can appoint 
his own executor. If the person so appointed is legally compe- 
tent to transact business, the probate court will confirm the ap- 
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pointment. The person so appointed is not obliged to serve. 

17. It is not necessary that the witnesses should know the 
contents of the will. It is generally necessary that testator ac- 
knowledge to them that it is his will, sign it in their presence, 
or acknowledge the signature already signed to be his, and 
request them to sign as witnesses; they should sign as witnesses 
in the presence of each other. 

18. Testator should write his own name in full. If unable 
to do so, his hand should be guided by another, and his name 
written, or a mark made near his name. 

The following is the usual form where testator signs by mark. 

his 
John X Smith. 
mark. 

19. An addition to an executed will is called a codicil. 

20. The same essentials apply to a codicil as to a will. 

21. Legacies to subscribing witnesses are generally declared 
void by the statute. 

22. To convey real estate by will, it must be done in accord- 
ance with the law of the State where such land is located. 

23. Personal property may be conveyed in accordance with 
the law where the testator resides. 

24. An executor is a person named in the will of a deceased 
person to settle his or her estate; there may be one or more. 

25. An administrator is one appointed by the court to settle 
the estate of a deceased person. 


The Form of a Will. 


I, John Smith, of the Village of Naperville, County of Du Page, and 
State of Illinois, being of sound mind and memory, do make, publish 
and declare this to be my last will and testament, to-wit: 

First—All my just debts and funeral expenses shall be first duly paid. 

Second—I give, devise and bequeath all the rest, residue and remainder 
of my estate, both real and personal, to my beloved wife, Susie E. Smith, 
to have and to hold to her, my said wife, and to her heirs and assigns 
forever. 

Third—I nominate and appoint my said wife, Susie BE. Smith, to be 
the executor of this my last will and testament, hereby revoking all 
former wills by me made. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 15th day 
of November, A. D. 1902. JOHN SMITH, (Seal.) 

Signed, sealed, published and declared as and for his last will and 
testament by the above named testator, in our presence, who have, at 
his request, and in his presence, and in the presence of each other, signed 
our names as witnesses thereto. 


Most States require two witnesses, ft i 
Some States require three. EF. 
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COPYRIGHTS. 


Definition.—A copyright is the exclusive right secured by 
the Government of printing, publishing, and vending copies of 
books, writings, engravings, and drawings. 

The following is a form of application furnished to applicants 
by the Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C., and should be 
tsed as a guide in applying for copyright: 


Aurora, Ill., July 10, 1901. 

Inclosed find $1 fee for Copyright protection, which is wanted, as 
proprietor (or author) by Mr. John A. Hertel, who is a citizen of the 
United States and resident of Naperville, State of Illinois, for a book 
entitled The Business Guide, printed (or type-written) title herewith in- 
closed. 

This is the production of John A. Hertel, who is a citizen of the United 
States, and resident of Naperville, State of Illinois. The publication is to 
be peered at Chicago, Cook County, Illinois. Mail copy to John A. Her- 

JOHN A. HERTEL. 

* Cnitials of applicant are not sufficient for identification.) 

By Whom Issued.— Copyrights in the United States are 
issued by the Librarian of Congress, and the following are the 
rules adopted by him and should be followed in order to secure 


the same. 
COPYRIGHT LAWS, OFFICIAL REPORT, JULY, 18909. 


Printed Title.—A printed copy of the title of the book, 
etc., must be delivered to the Librarian of Congress or depos- 
ited in the mail, within the United States, prepaid, addressed 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

This may be done on or before day of publication in this or 
any foreign country. 


title page. If no title page a type-written copy on paper as large 
as commercial note will be accepted. 

Periodicals.—The title of a periodical must include the 
date and number. Each number requires a separate entry ot 
copyright. 

Copyright Fees.—The legal fee for recording each ower 
is 50 cents, and 50 cents for a copy of records, if certificate is 
_wanted. 

Foreigners.—For persons not citizens the recording fee is 
$1.00, and so cents for copy of record. 

Postage Stamps.—Fees must be paid in bank checks, money 
orders, or currency. Postage stamps will not be received. 


*When certificates are desired, must be accompanied by a ten cent un- 
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Two Copies Required.—Not later than the day of publication 
two complete copies of the best edition of each book, etc., or other 
article must be delivered to the Librarian of Congress or depos- 
ited in the mail to his address. 

Amierican.—Books must be printed from type set in the 
United States or from plates made therefrom; photographs 
from negatives, and lithographs from drawings made in the 
United States. 

Penalty.—Without the deposit of copies above required 
the copyright is void and a penalty of $25 is incurred. 

New Editions.—A copy of each new edition in which 
substantial changes are made must be deposited with the Libra- 
rian of Congress. 

Imprint.—No copyright is valid unless notice is given by 
inserting on the title page or the .page following the words: 
“Entered according to act of Congress, in the year , by 
—, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washing- 
ton,” or at the option of the person entering the copyright the 
words: “Copyright, 183—, by ——.” 

Penalty for False Claim.—A penalty of $100 is imposed for 
inserting the notice without obtaining a copyright. 

Translations.—Authors have exclusive rights to translate 
their works. 

Duration.—Copyrights run for twenty-eight years and may be 
renewed on application for fourteen years longer. 

Time.—The publication must occur “within a reasonable 
time.” A projected work may be copyrighted. 

Assignment.—Copyrights are assignable. The fee for re- 
cording assignment is $1 and for a certified copy of any as- 
signment $1. 

«_ Serials and work of more than one volume must have a 
copyright for each number, part, or volume. 

Works of Art.—Application must be accompanied by a 
mounted photograph. 

International Copyright.—The right of foreigners to copy- 
right in the United States extends by proclamation of the 
President to Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland; and Americans 
can secure copyright in those countries. 

14 Standard, 


LEAVING FOR AMERICA, 


NATURALIZATION. 


1. Definition.—Naturalization is the act by which an alien is 
made a citizen of the United States. 

2. How Secured.—An alien to become a citizen of the 
United States must have resided therein five years before making 
his final application. At least two years before his admission he 
must declare on cath before the clerk of some court of recorc 
in the State in which he resides his bona fide intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States and renounce forever all 
allegiance and fidelity to any foreign Prince, Potentate, State, or 
Sovereignty, and particularly by name to Prince, Potentate, 
State, and Sovereignty of which the alien may be at the time a 
citizen and subject. 

3. Final Papers.—At the time of securing his final papers 
he must declare on oath before some court of record having com- 
mon law jurisdiction that he will support the Constitution of the 
United States; that he absolutely and entirely renounces and ab- 
jures all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign Prince, Potentate, 
State, and Sovereignty of which he was a citizen and a subject. 

4. Residence.—Jt must alsa be made to appear to the 
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satisfaction of said court that he has resided within the United 
States five years at least, and within the State where such court 
is at the time of application one year at least, and that during 
all that time he has behaved himself as a man of good moral 
character in accordance with the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same. This last proof is usually made by the 
affidavit of two witnesses who have known the applicant for 
at least five years prior to the time of such application 

§- Hereditary Title.—In case the applicant has borne any 
hereditary title or been of any of the orders of nobility in the 
kingdom or state from which he came, he must, in connection 
with the above requirements, make an express renunciation of his 
title or order of nobility in the court in which his application is 
made. 

6. Service in the Army of the United States.—Any alien 
of the age of twenty-one years and upward who has enlisted or 
may enlist in the armies of the United States, and has been, or 
may have been, honorably discharged, shall be admitted to be- 
come a citizen of the United States upon his petition without any 
previous declaration of his intention to become such, and he shail 
not be required to prove more than one year’s residence within 
the United States previous to his application for citizenship. 

7. Children of Persons Naturalized.—The children of par- 
ents who have become naturalized before arriving at their major- 
ity become citizens of the United States without any further 
naturalization. 

8. Children of Citizens Born Out of the United States.— 
Children of persons who are or have been citizens of the United 
States and who may be born outside of its jurisdiction are con- 
sidered citizens thereof. 

9. Papers.— The clerks of courts who have power to 
naturalize citizens will issue, on application of the applicant, 
proper certificates of both the first and second papers, and these 
certificates attested by the clerks and under the seal of their 
respective courts are known as Naturalization Papers. 

10. Lost Certificates.—Naturalized citizens can always 
secure new copies of their naturalization certificates in case 
of loss by applying to the courts originally issuing the same. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUFFRAGE, VOTING, ETC. 
Requirements for Citizenship and for Voting. 


Requirements asto | ee aN eee 
pear aee Citizenship. State. County. |Precinct. 
Alabama .......(a)|Citizen or declared intent.|1 yr...... 
ansas........(¢)|Citizen or declared intent.|i yr...... 
Califor’ia(h) (4) (a) | Actual citizens..... Adtioor tyne 
Colorado........ (b) |Citizen or declared intent.|6 mo 
Connecticut ....(@)}| Actual citizens............ Lyre 
Delaware.......(a@)|Actual county taxpayers..|Il yr...... Ao BRABOIS. 
Florida ......-. (Gi) CUELZOTIS cel aie ste clay ectarectont| Le Wier e\eral| lO: SRG eerste feieeesiee 
Georgia........ (a)|Actual citizens............ Livireereras 
Idaho.....(-_) {a} Actual citizens............ 6 mo 
Tinois.........(a)| Actual citizens..... Spence 1 ae a 
Indiana.........(e)|Citizen or declared intent.|/6 mo 
Towaereressiccs: (d)| Actual citizens..... ppaapse mo 
Kansas .........(@)|Citizen or declared intent.|6 mo 
Kentucky ......(d)|Actual citizens............ yr. 
Louisiana..(0) (a@)|Citizen ..........+.+.+...e- PASeMoae Gn 
Maine.... eeetR} Actual citizens............ 3 mo 
Maryland ...... (b)| Actual citizens............ Myrssccn: 
Massachusetts. .(a)| Citizens ............ Son sese Vis SR OB nc 
Michigan....... a)\Citizen or declared intent.|6 mo.. 
Minnesota ..... a)| Citizen or declared intent./6 mo 3 
Mississippi.(1l) ie Actual citizens..... Beans Pisp Seeger y Dyna 
Missonri........(6)| Citizen or declared intent.|1 yr...... 60 days.. 
Montane ......-. (@))|\Citizens' J).-4.. ces eetisns Liyrasestae 36 30 days 
Nebraska ...... (a)| Citizen or declared intent.|6 mo..... 40 days..... 10 days 
Nevada......... ( “i Citizen or declared intent.|6 mo..... 30 days..... 30 days 
N. Hampshire..(e)|Actual citizens............ 6 mo..... 6°M0...... 6mo.... 
New Jersey..... a)\|Actual citizens............ Ing eater e 5 mo...... ae ee 
New York......(d@)| Actual citizens............ Pi yrsecrcy 4moi..... 30 days .. 
N. Carolina.(o0) (b)} Actual citizens..... pugdbe Ayre es GO ay Si o-cai|ceannicaece 
North Dakota. .(d@)|Citizen or declared intent.|1 yr......} 6 mo...... 90 days.. 
ODIO Gael consee es (d)| Actual citizens............ i 80 days..... 80 days 
Oregon.......... (83 Citizen or declared intent. 20 days ....|30 days 
Pennsylvania...(b)| Actual citizens............ nA eccrine cane 2.mo 
Rhode Island. ..(@)| Actual citizens..........-.|2yP......|..--cs0e eens 6 mo.. 
South Carolina (b)| Actmal citizens............ Myr ssesscoe 4mo.. 
South Dakota..(a)|Citizen or declared intent. 30 days..... 10 days .. 
Tennessee. .... ..(d@)| Actual citizens............ Gemoren-s sjaara ewe ere 
MOxas) Svkic oes (e)| Citizen or declared intent 6 mo...... 6 mo.... 
WtahCeeccesne. CON Giti zene caseco eee AST Ov ists 60 days.. 
Vermontrencsiccs (a) eotaalscrtizensina: secu cee Li yetne sce aciictecmtenetrcel temieerterers 
Wirginiayeccicccs (a)\ Actual citizens..... Seactaa| ht penpdatin|leatacsus oo’ Simo. ace 
Washington....(a@)| Citizen or declared intent. 90 days..... 30 days... 
West Virginia..(c)| Actual citizens............ 60 days 
Wisconsin...... (d)| Citizen or declared intent. doyr Aske 
Wyoming ...... (Q)NCUGEZOD swe ce asjoisinciees neo a 60 days..... 
Arizona......... (a) |Citizen or declared intent. 10 days 
Indian Terr..(--)|Citizen or declared intent. SoMoOee ee: oe 
Oklahoma..(d) (r)|Citizen or declared intent.|6 eve ay, in|30 days .. 
! township.) 


__ (a) Registration required by law. (b) Required by constitution. (c) Pro- 
hibited by constitution. (d) Required in large cities. (e) No registration 
required, (a#) Mayor and city counci! have power to require registration. 
(0) Educational qualification (read the constitution in the English language), 
or Own property assessed for notless than $300, or voter on Jan. 1, 1867, or de- 
scendant of such voter, or a foreiguer naturalized prior to Jan. 1, 1898. (h) 
Citizen 90 days before election. (+) Bigamists disqualified. (2) Native of 
China disqualified. (i!) Educational qualification by which voter is required 
to read and understand constitution. (r) Women may vote at school elections. 

In Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming women are entitled to full suf- 
frage, having the same rights to vote as men. Women are entitled to vote at 
school elections in Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
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PASSPORTS. 


Passports are permissions granted by the Government 
to its citizens, commending them to the protection of foreign 
countries which they may visit. They are issued only by the 
Secretary of State. 

To Whom Granted.— They are issued only to citizens 
of the United States on written application. Blank forms of 
application can be secured by applying to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. : 

Wife, Minor Children, and Servants of an American citizen 
may all be included in the citizen’s passport. Any other person 
requires a separate passport. 

Applications.—A citizen of the United States desiring 
to procure a passport must make a written application in the 
form of an affidavit to the Secretary of State. 

Naturalized Citizens.—A naturalized citizen must transmit 
his certificate of naturalization, or a duly certified copy of 
the court record thereof, with his application. He must state 
in his affidavit when and from what port he emigrated, what 
ship he sailed in, and where he has lived since his arrival in the 
United States. 

Professional Titles are not allowed in passports. 

Expiration.—A passport expires two years from the date of 
its issuance. A new one can be obtained upon a new application. 

Fee.—A fee of $1 is required to be collected for every citi- 
zen’s passport, and must be paid in currency or postal money 
order. Drafts or checks will not be received. 

Blank Forms will be furnished on application if it is 
stated whether they are for native or for naturalized citizens. 

Address all communications to “Department of State, 
Passport Division, Washington, D. C.” A passport should al- 
ways be carried upon the person—never in a trunk or valise. 


PATENTS. 


1. Definition.—As here used the word Patent is defined to 
mean the granting by the United States to inventors for a 
limited time the use of their own inventions. The instrument by 
which this privilege is confirmed to the inventor is called the 
“Letters Patent” and is issued in the name of the United States 
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of America under the seal of the Patent office and is signed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and countersigned by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

2. For What Granted.—Patents are granted for any new 
and useful machine, manufacture, or composition of matter, 
or any new and useful improvement thereon not known and 
used by others in this country and not patented or described in 
any printed publication in this or any foreign country before its 
invention and discovery here, and not in public use or on sale 
for more than two years prior to the application for a patent. 
Every civilized country in the world has taken out patents in the 
United States. 

3. Foreign Patent Not a Bar.—A person is not debarred 
from receiving a patent for his inventions or discoveries by 
reason of its first having been patented in a foreign country unless 
the same has been introduced into public use in the United 
States for more than two years prior to the application therein. 

4. Duration of Patent.—A patent is good for seventeen 
years, but now cannot be extended except by act of Con- 
gress. Inventions previously patented in a foreign country 
must expire at the same time that the foreign patent expires, 
but in no case shall they be extended more than seventeen years. 

5. How Secured.—The method of securing patents is 
by petition, which must be in writing addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and must state the name and residence 
of the petitioner requesting the granting of a patent, designating 
by title the invention sought to be patented, and contain a refer- 
ence to the specifications for a full disclosure of such invention 
and must be signed by the applicant and attested by two wit- 
nesses. An alien may obtain a patent on the same terms as a 
citizen. 

6. Specifications.—The specifications above referred to 
are a written description of the invention or discovery, and 
the manner of making, constructing, composing, and using the 
same, and they are required to be in such full, clear, concise and 
exact terms as to enable any person skilled in the art or science 
to which the invention or discovery appertains to make, con- 
struct, compose and use the same. 

The specifications and claims should be absolutely written 
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on but one side of the paper. All interlineations and erasures 
should be avoided. 

7- The Oath.— The applicant for a patent must make 
oath or affirmation that he verily believes himself to be the 
first and original discoverer of the art, machine, manufacture, 
composition, or improvement for which he solicits a patent; 
that he does not know and does not believe that the same was 
ever before known and used and shall state of what country 
he is a citizen and where he resides. 

The oath should be sworn to before a notary public or some 
other officer authorized to administer oaths having an official 
seal. 

8. Drawings.—The applicant for patent is required also 
to furnish drawings for his invention whenever the nature of 
the case admits. The drawing must be signed by the inventor 
and must be attested by two witnesses; it must show every 
feature of the invention covered by the claims. When the in- 
vention is an improvement on some old machine the drawing 
must exhibit in one or more views the invention itself dis- 
connected from the old structure and also in another view so 
much of the old structure as will suffice to show the connection 
of the invention therewith. 

9. Material.—Drawings must be made upon pure white, 
calendered, smooth, bristol board paper, of three sheet thick- 
ness. India ink alone must be used, sheets must be exactly ten 
by fifteen inches in size. Drawings must be made with pen 
only, and must be absolutely black. Drawings must be made 
with the fewest lines possible consistent with clearness. 

The scale to which a drawing is made must be large enough 
to show the mechanism without crowding. 

10. Signature of the inventor should be placed at the 
lower right hand corner of each sheet of drawing and two at- 
testing witnesses should sign at the lower left hand corner. 
Drawings should be rolled for transmission to the patent office. 

11. Model.—A model must be furnished when required 
by the commissioner. 

12. Specimens must be furnished when required by th’ 
commissioner. 

13. Attorneys.—The practice of the patent office allows 
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the applicant to retain an attorney and when the petition 
is prosecuted by an attorney a power of attorney should be in- 
cluded in the petition. In ordinary cases it is always best te 
retain some experienced patent attorney to prosecute the appli- 
cation. 

14. Caveats.—A caveat, under the patent law, is a notice 
given to the Patent Office of the caveator’s claim as inventor, 
in order to prevent the grant of a patent to another person for 
the same alleged invention upon an application filed during the 
life of the caveat without notice to the caveator. 

15. Object.—A caveat sets forth the object and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the invention, and prays protec- 
tion of the inventor’s right until he shall have matured his in- 
vention. Such caveats are filed in the confidential archives of 
the office and preserved in secrecy, and are operative for the 
term of one year from the filing thereof. 

16. To Whom Granted.—A caveat is granted to any 
citizen of the United States or any alien, if he has resided in the 
United States one year next preceding the filing of his caveat, 
and has made oath of his intention to become a citizen. 

17. Renewal.—The caveat may be renewed, on request 
in writing, by the payment of a second caveat fee of $10, and it 
will continue in force for one year from the date of the payment 
of such second fee. Subsequent renewals may be made with like 
effect. 

18. Fees.—The schedule of fees and prices of publications 
can be had on application to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C. The fee for filing applications ranges from 
$10 to $30; for filing each caveat $10. For any other informa- 
tion concerning patents address the commissioner as above. 

19. Preliminary Examinations.—Applicant for patent can 
save considerable expense oftentimes by having a preliminary 
examination of the patents allowed by the patent office made 
to determine whether or not the invention has been patented 
by somebody else. This examination cannot be made by 
the commissioner or any one of his office, but patent attor- 
neys will make the examination for a small fee. 

20. Assignments.— Patents may be assigned in whole 
or in part, and the right to manufacture, sell and use the patent 
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in any county, State, township or other district may be granted 
by the holder of the patent. All such assignments or transfers 
should be in writing, and are void unless recorded in the 
Patent Office within three months from their date. 


PENSIONS. 


1. Pension Office.—The Commissioner of Pensions has 
charge of this office. Pension agents are required to give 
’ bonds. They receive a commission of 2 per cent. on all money paid 
out by them to pensioners, and a fee of thirty cents on every 
voucher prepared and paid by them. In paying pensions the 
agent is authorized to deduct the attorney’s fees for aiding the 
pensioner. Pension surgeons receive $1,800 a year; the medical 
referee $2,500. 

2. Applications.—The first step to be.taken by an applicant 
for pensions is to file a declaration before any officer having 
authority to administer oath, setting forth the ground upon 
which he claims a pension. 

3- Blank Forms can be obtained by applying to the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, Washington, D. C. Proof of declaration 
by atdeast two competent witnesses is required. 

4. Pensioners of Civil War.—The pensioners on the rolls 
January, 1900, on account of the War of 1861, were as follows: 


GENERAL LAW. ACT OF JUNE 27, 1890. 
Army invalids.......... 305,980 Army invalids.......... 415,265 
Army widows........... 88,463 Army widows........... 120,412 
INAV Vain VAlICS Sete elerelsrele AO22eem Navivaln Valid Sey. aes ele: 15,392 
Navy widows........... 2,314 Navy widows........... 6,314 
PAM IVa INUTSCS\eyeleyeieiassiierels 646 


5. Pensioners of Other Wars.—In January, Igoo, there were 
on the rolls the following persons pensioned for service in wars 


other than the War of 1861, namely: ° 

Widows and daughters of Revolutionary soldiers........... Il 
ULV VOLS OL TOEL Vcd Ote la LO mapa fears.) /e10/ols) ol -selsiasal dtelaretsonetanspe I 
VTA OWS Of tDeLVWiaALlOl. 1 ONC eimmrcrie ars .c: +10) olsiecisalainieiees cision inte 1,742 
SULViVors Omtier WCxICAT VV anne as a c's aieisies acl ctsretictsts 8,352 
NVC OWS Olt Mem VlGxICATIN\ clume cridinurae sie +s yialestaratlnterre ain s 375 8,151 
Survivors of the Indian Wars (1832-1842)..........-..-.--+- 3,370 


Widows onthe IngianeVViars (TOS2—1Gd2)cncseseaiisss = cles se 3,730 
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WAR WITH SPAIN—GENERAL LAWS. 


PATUITY MMV ALIGS ete eerie cre tote acat eke shots) reser Pee aeienerononsrerstar se erate 822 
PATI Vs WIC OWSe) cere citersto es le eo) olorvastal ote tate elelerote ters Iousectene oat 845 
NERA soy Ele haemnan Gubnineccapuuod> dane SAdG0uh US 5a Smo 20K 60 
NAVY PWIGOWS.c 10a wokeiaiais sone «chs wie ses Sin ort mtaigiarnie =e searetn arel 28 


6. Highest and Lowest Pensions Paid.—Highest pension 
paid (to widows of Presidents), $5,000 perannam, Lowest pension 
paid, $6 per annum. 

7. Total Annual Pensions.—The amount disbursed solely 
for army and navy pensions for each of four successive years has 
been as follows: 
1g00...... whe apeedys $138;462;130:05 man COOman erie $144,651,879.80 
TSQO Ns eave. sie.aens:st> 138,85 5,052.95 ESO 7ameree 139,949,717.35 

Cost of Pension Bureau Service.—For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900, the following sums have been appropriated for the 
Pension Bureau service: 


Salaries of bension, BuLeAU s\n trea scree siete $2,135,542.55 
eesrof Surge onsnc ar. .jssvccsie nls 5/5 slaleielsieicleriste ls) otelecs « <18 747,497.80 
EL Ot alee tercect s Neteuslstetesnsie isteterels Cickseirse etree era areoe $2,883,040.35 


It is safe to say that all of these amounts will be practically 
exhausted. 


LICENSE. 


Definition.—License is a right or permission given by compe- 
tent authority which without such authority would be illegal. 

Licenses are of almost infinite variety and are issued by the 
National Governinent to distillers, brewers, liquor dealers of all 
kind, cigar manufacturers and dealers in many other articles. 
They are also issued by States, by counties, and also by cities, 
towns and villages to peddlers, hawkers, hackmen, draymen, 
bus drivers, cabmen, porters, expressmen, and itinerant mer- 
chants. They are also issued to saloons and druggists. 

License from the National Government to a saloon keeper 
does not, however, authorize him to sell liquors in violation of 
any city or State statute, and constitutes no protection for so 
doing. 

Licenses of the character hereinbefore named are issued usu- 
ally under what is called the police power of the State, and are 
governed by rules peculiar to that power. 
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Licenses to liquor dealers and cigar manufacturers are issued 
by the Government upon application to the local internal reve- 
nue collector. 

The following is a form of license commonly in use in cities, 
towns and villages for peddlers, hackmen, cab drivers, and other 
individuals requiring license from such authorities: 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


Permission is hereby given to John Henry to keep for use or hire two 
Hacks or Carriages in the City of Chicago, State of Illinois, from July 1, 
1901, to June 30, 1902, under the ordinances in such case made and pro- 
vided, subject, nevertheless, to revocation or suspension by the mayor 
or City Council. 
Witness the hand of , Mayor of said City, and the 
Corporate Seal thereof, this ist day of July, 1901. 
(Corporate Seal.) ial mialsele lelew se ces Ay OLs 
ATTEST: 
Ris aisle aie inet sialetaaeee City Clerk. 


Book Agents and Canvassers.—In many States laws have 
been passed in recent years requiring book agents and can- 
vassers to pay license fees either to the State, to the town, 
or tothe city. In some States, such as Illinois, the Legislature 
has never authorized the imposition of such taxes by any 
of its municipal authorities, and they are absolutely illegal. In 
other States the Legislature has authorized such taxation, and 
such taxes may be collected from goods published and manu- 
factured within the limits of the State, or on goods which at the 
time of the canvass are actually within the limits of the State. 

Book agents and canvassers who are canvassing for publica- 
tions and articles manufactured and published within the State 
where they are canvassing cannot escape taxes where they are 
justified by the Legislature. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that such taxes are illegal where imposed upon 
those canvassing for goods and books manufactured and pub- 
lished outside of the limits of the State and at the time of the 
taking of orders actually beyond its jurisdiction. 

Book agents and canvassers should therefore be careful in 
canvassing for articles not published within the boundaries of 
the State to see that the goods are not at the time of making 
the canvass and receiving the orders actually within the limits 
of the State. For if they are even in the express office or in the 
freight depot or other warehouses within the State the tax 
might be legally imposed and collected. 
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Ins UTANCE. 


1. Definition—A contract whereby, for an agreed pre- 
mium, one party undertakes to indemnify the other against loss 
on a specified subject by specified perils. The party agreeing to 
make the indemnity is called the insurer, or underwriter, the 
other the insured or assured. The agreed consideration is called 
the premium. The written contract is called the policy. The 
subject, right or interest to be protected is called the insurable 
interest. 

2. Forms.—The most usual forms of insurance are Fire, 
Life, Marine and Accident insurance. 

3. Insurable Interest.—The insurer must always have an 
insurable interest in the subject matter of the insurance. 
Such an interest has been defined to be any interest in property 
or relation thereto or liability in respect thereof of such a nature 
that a contemplated peril might directly damnify the insured. 

4. Corporations.—All kinds of insurance are carried on 
by large corporations. These corporations in this country 
are usually organized under general laws and are conducted 
under the supervision and control of the State authorities. 
There are, however, scattered through the country a large num- 
ber of mutual companies. These companies also are organized 
under special statutes governing the same and the stockholders 
are also in general the insured. In most of the States an insur- 
ance department has been established and the management and 
supervision of insurance both life and fire is under the control 
of this department, which is generally managed by an officer 
called either a superintendent or commissioner of insurance. 

5. Foreign Insurance Companies are generally required 
to deposit a certain amount of funds in this department in 
each State as a security for the payment of losses on all in- 
surances carried by them in said State. Companies doing busi- 
ness in any State are required to make annual reports to the in- 
surance department of their business and of the character and 
quality of their assets. 

6. Authority.—The insurance department also has author- 
ity to examine into the business of any company and in case 
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of weakness require that any losses and failure of assets be 
made good, and in case of insolvency they have authority to take 
possession of this company and wind up the business. 

7- Suits.—All foreign insurance companies: are also re- 
quired to designate some individual living within the State upon 
whom legal process can be served. Suits against insurance 
companies by statute in most of the States can be commenced 
in any county where the party having claims against such com- 
pany resides and service of summons can be had on the proper 
agent in any county of the State. 

8. Fire Insurance is Furnishing Indemnity Against Loss 
by Fire.—It is now generally conducted by large private cor- 
porations or by mutual companies. 

g- Mutual Companies.—These mutual companies are gen- 
erally established by statute and provide for the payment of 
losses by a pro rata assessment upon the policy holders, who 
constitute the stockholders and who manage the affairs of the 
company. Some of these mutual companies require a small pre- 
mium paid in advance. Others simply require a small fee to 
pay for the expense of making the survey and issuing the pol- 
icy. All of them, however, in case of a loss make an assessment 
pro rata upon the policy holders to pay the same. Such com- 
panies are not very common in cities, but are quite general 
throughout the rural districts. 

10. Old Line Companies.—The insurance business of pri- 
vate corporations generally called Line Companies is carried 
on through the country by means of agents established 
in nearly every town and city of any size throughout the coun- 
try. Many of the States have adopted a standard form of fire 
policy and nearly all reputable companies have adopted forms 
which are similar in their terms and conditions. 

ii. Kind of Risks.—The fire insurance policies are usu- 
ally divided into commercial, dwelling house and farm risks. 
The time for which commercial risks are usually written is for 
a year, although on the very best class of buildings a three-year 
risk is permitted. Risks on stocks of goods and machinery are 
always limited to one year. The rate for the three-year term 
is two and one-half times the annual rate. 

Dwelling house and farm risks are usually written for one, 
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three and five years, the three-year term being twice the annwal 
rate and the five-year term three times the annual rate. 

12. Boards.— The old line insurance companies of the 
country are nearly all united into a National Underwriters’ 
Association which has general charge of the fire insurance busi- 
ness of the country. Under this national board the old line 
companies doing business in each State have an underwriters’ 
association which has charge of the insurance business in the 
State. In nearly every town or city of any size the agents of 
the respective companies are also organized into local boards. 
The agencies of the different companies are all required by an 
iron-bound contract to maintain the rates of insurance fixed by 
the State board of underwriters, and violations of the provi- 
sions of this contract are punished by heavy fines. By these 
agreements agents of the different companies are prohibited 
from cutting rates or offering inducements to secure insurances 
and they are limited to a fixed rate of the premium as their com- 
mission. Nearly every town of any size in the respective States 
is rated, that is the rates of insurance upon all the commercial 
buildings and the stocks contained therein are fixed and a rate 
sheet issued to the agents of all companies doing business in the 
town. This rating is not done by the local agents of the com- 
pany living in the town or city, but is done by agents appointed 
by the State board of underwriters and sent there for the purpose. 

13. Assignment of Poiicy.—The policy of insurance cannot 
be assigned except with the consent of the insurance company. 
Notice of all change in the title to property covered by insurance, 
whether personal or real, should immediately be given to the local 
agent of the company carrying the insurance and the consent of 
such agent to the assignment secured. 

14. Mortgage Clause.—In case of mortgage on real prop- 
erty the loss should be made payable to the mortgagee as his 
interest may appear by mortgage clause, which is usually printed 
on a separate sheet of paper and attached to the policy. 

15> Loss.—in case of loss under an insurance policy notice 
should be immediately given to the company or its agent and a 
request made for a form of proof of loss. These forms are 
usually furnished by the company gratis, and the provisions of 


the policy in regard to making proof of loss should be strictly 
followed. 
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16. Lightning Clauses.—An ordinary policy of insurance 
does not usually insure against lightning, but lightning clauses 
without extra expense will be attached to nearly all policies if 
requested at the time of issue. 

17. Life Insurance.—Life insurance is now usually carried 
on by large corporations and benevolent orders having insurance 
departments connected therewith. The forms of policies are 
almost infinite. They differ from fire insurance in that they ex- 
tend for life or for a definite period of years. The premium is 
required to be paid either annually or semi-annually. 

18. Applications.— Nearly all life insurance companies re- 
quire applications therefor to be in writing and they are usu- 
ally accompanied by a medical examination made by the Local 
Medical Examiner of the company. These applications are for- 
warded to the home office, and if the same pass the head Medical 
Examiner the policy is issued to the insured and the application 
is made a part of the policy. Any false statement contained 
therein will vitiate the policy and applicants for insurance should 
be careful to see that all questions are fully and truthfully an- 
swered. Most life insurance policies provide that the insurance 
shall not be in force until the first premium is paid, and most 
policies are now incontestable after the payment of two or three 
premiums. By the laws of some of the States in case default is 
made in the payment of premium after three full premiums have 
been paid, the policy holder may have the option of securing 
a paid up policy for a certain portion of the original risk, and 
nearly all good companies now insert an option of this char- 
acter into their policies. Sometimes the policies provide that 
after the payments cease the applicants shall be entitled to three 
or four years’ paid-up insurance. 

The usual clauses contained in life insurance policies are 
these: That the insurance ceases unless the premiums are 
promptly paid; that the company shall be exempt if the insured 
commits suicide whether sane or insane, or if death shall come 
by the hands of justice for a violation of law; that agents are 
not authorized to alter or discharge any part of the contract; 
that assignments of the policy shall not take effect until notice 
thereof shall be given to the company at its home office; that 
after two years the policy will be incontestable except for fraud 
or non-payment of premium. 
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19. Marine Insurance.— Marine insurance is governed 
largely by the same rules that control fire insurances. The risks 
insured against, however, are losses at sea, and are usually under- 
taken for the voyage which the vessel is supposed to make. 
The voyage should be described in such a manner that a man 
conversant with the usages of the trade shall clearly understand 
what voyage was intended and the voyage must be rigidly 
adhered to. 

Subject matter of insurance is usually the body of the ship, 
tackle, apparel and furniture thereof, or upon all kinds of goods, 
merchandise laden or to be laden on board the ship, or upon 
the freight upon ali kinds of goods, merchandise laden or to be 
laden on board the ship. 

20. Beginning of the Risk.—The risk begins from and 
immediately following the loading upon the ship. 

21. Termination of the Risk.—The risk does not terminate 
until the ship has moored anchor twenty-four hours in good 
safety, or until the goods and merchandise have been safely 
landed. 

The insurance may also be against the perils of the sea. 
This includes all casualties resulting from the unusual or violent 
actions of the elements. Against foundering at sea; against 
grounding, collision, distress of weather, fire, perils of war, rests 
and restraints, jettison, and all other perils and losses and mis- 
fortunes of the sea. 

22. Accident Insurance is not yet fifty years old, but at present 
there are a great many companies which insure against all kinds 
of accidents. Policies good for one day, insuring for $3,000, can 
be had at : lmost any railroad station upon the payment of 
twenty-five cents. Upon the payment of larger sums policies 
can be had good for any time from one day to ten years. 

23. Other Kinds of Insurance.—Almost every kind of risk 
imaginable may now be covered by insurance. There are com- 
panies that insure merchants against loss by bad debts, con- 
tractors against accident to employes, and employers against 
fraud or insolvency of their servants. 


NOTE.—The great Chicago fire of 1871, causing a loss of more than 
two hundred millions, involved ioss to the insurance companies amount- 
ing to ninety-six millions, all of which, except six millions, was in the 
United States companies. Fifty-seven companies were compelled to sus- 
pend. The loss by the Boston fire of 1872 was fifty million dollars. 
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ASSOCIATIONS FOR TRANSACTING BUSINESS. 


PARTNERSHIPS, HOW FORMED AND LAWS 
GOVERNING THEM. 


1. Partnership is a voluntary contract between two or more 
persons, to place their property, labor or credit, or some or all 
of them, in some lawful business, to share the gains and losses 
in certain proportions. 

2. Where no time is specified, any partner may dissolve a 
partnership at will. 

3. The death of any partner dissolves the whole firm. 

4. Each partner has full authority to act for the firm. 

5. A silent partner is one who is actually a partner by par- 
ticipation of profit, but is not known to be such. 

6. A nominal partner is one who holds himself out to the 
world as such, but is not so in fact. He becomes liable to 
creditors of the firm because he justifies them in trusting the 
firm on his credit. 

7. Partners may agree to share the profits in whatever pro- 
portion they choose. They may also agree as to any way of 
dividing the losses. Such agreement is valid between themselves, 
but it will not protect those partners who were to sustain no 
loss from responsibility to third parties. 

8. Not only the common property, but also all the private 
property of each partner may be taken, to satisfy the debts of 
the firm. 

9g. Upon the dissolution the old partners are responsible to 
third persons for even new debts, unless such persons have had 
notice of the dissolution. 

10. One partner may discharge himself from liability by giv- 
ing express notice to any customer or other person not to trust 
one or more of his co-partners. 

11. A partner cannot make the firm responsible for his sepa- 
rate or private debt, nor bind the firm by entering into engage- 
ments unconnected with, or foreign to, the partnership. 

12. The authority of a partner extends to the making or 
indorsing negotiable paper, and to all transactions fairly con- 


nected with that business. 
15 Standard. 
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13. A person who after due care lends money to one 
of a partnership firm for the firm, can hold the firm liable, 
although the money is fraudulently appropriated by the partner 
to his own use. 

14. Ifa partner borrows money to increase the capital of the 
firm, the firm cannot be held liable for the payment of such sum. 

15. The contract of co-partnership may be made verbally or 
in writing. It is a serious engagement and easier to get into 
than to get out of. Every person should use great care in 
involving his property and business interests in a co-partner- 
ship, and where those interests are extensive, articles of co- 
partnership drawn by the best qualified lawyer available are 
the safest expedient, and will in all cases be a good investment. 


Asticles of Co-partnership. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, made December 3d, 1901, between John 
H. Wagner and Gregory Ross: 

The said parties hereby agree to become co-partners, under the firm 
name of Wagner & Ross, and as such partners to carry on together the 
business of buying and selling all sorts of dry goods, at No. 547 Fulton 
street, in the city of Brooklyn. 

The said John H. Wagner agrees to contribute two thousand dollars 
($2,000) to the capital of said firm; and the said Gregory Ross agrees to 
contribute one thousand dollars ($1,000) to the same; the sum of $2,500 of 
said capital to be expended in the purchase of a stock in trade, 
th une said Wagner shall have exclusive charge of all the buying for 

e firm. 

All the net profits arising out of the business shail be divided in the 
following proportions, two-thirds to the said Wagner and one-third to the 
said Ross. 

Each partner shall devote all his time, attention, and efforts to the 
said business. 

Neither partner shall, without the consent of the other, sign any bond, 
bill or note as surety. or otherwise become obligated as security for any 
other person. 

Witness the ae and seals of the parties hereto, this Ist day of 
January, A. D. 1902. 

awa inalcieiee ale Saiclarsisaase ha leakebiclisis Cosine (CALS) 


wieciaeigcele’e oveyeie storclereteretiorsiets tee an en eees (Seal.) 


Agreement to Dissolve Partnership. 


We, the undersigned, do mutually agree that the within mentioned 
partnership be, and the same is, hereby dissolved, except for the 
purpose of final liquidation and settlement of the business thereof, and 
upon such settlement wholly to cease and determine. 

Witness our hands and seals, this twenty-ninth day of May, nineteen 
hundred and one. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
in Presence of JOHN H. WAGNER. (SAL 


Farvey C. Chester. REUBEN H. HOWARD. (sKAt,) 
Porter L. Fields, 
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CORPORATIONS AND STOCK INVESTMENTS. 


1. An Incorporated Company is an association authorized 
by law to transact business. It is a fictitious person that can sue 
or be sued. 

2. Stocks are divided into parts called shares, and the 
owners of the shares are called stockholders. 

3- Certificates of Stock are written statements specifying 
the number and value of the shares to which their holders are 
entitled. They are often called scrip. 

4. Par Value of the stock is the sum named on the 
face of the certificate, and is thence called its nominal value; the 
market value is the sum for which it sells. When shares sell for 
their nominal value, they are at par; when they sell for more 
they are above par, or at a premium; when they sell for less, 
they are below par, or at a discount. 

5. Gross Earnings of a company are its entire receipts; the 
net earnings are the sums left after deducting all expenses. 

6. Installments are portions of the capital paid by the stock- 
holders from time to time. Dividends are portions of the earn- 
ings distributed among the stockholders. They are usually paid 
at stated periods; as annually, etc. 

7- Kinds.—Corporations may be divided into corpora- 
tions for pecuniary profit, as banks, insurance companies, loan 
associations and railroad companies; corporations not for pe- 
cuniary profit, as religious organizations. 

8. Public Corporations are those formed for the public in- 
terest, as towns counties, cities, etc. A municipal corporation, 
for example, makes laws for the government of the city and for 
improvements in general. 

9. Private Corporations are generally formed for the bene- 
fit and pecuniary profit of the members; as banks, railroad com- 
panies, mining companies, electric lighting, trolley companies, 
etc. 

10. Close Corporations are those whose members fill by 

_ appointment all vacancies occurring in their membership, 

tt. Open Corporations are those in which vacancies are 
filled by other individuals or bodies; for example, a college whose 
trustees are elected by the different legislative bodies of a church, 

12. State Laws.—In most of the States general acts of 
incorporation have been passed under which companies may or- 
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ganize, without the necessity of special legislation in each case. 
Since the adoption of the present constitution in 1870, all cor- 
porations in Illinois have been organized under general statutes. 

13. Limited Companies.—In some States, notably in New 
York and Pennsylvania “Limited” companies may be formed. 
Where this law prevails, “Limited”’ signifies that each share- 
holder is individually liable for the stock that he holds. Incase 
of suit action can be taken against him only to the ex- 
tent of shares held. Limited companies are also formed in Can- 
ada, but in many states the law makes no provision for such 
companies. 

14. How Laws Differ.—Private corporations organized under 
the laws of one State are usually permitted to do business in 
another. This suggests the reason why many of the large 
stock companies of New York and Philadelphia are organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of New Jersey, where laws 
are more favorable to the companies. It is said that a large 
majority of the merchants and large business enterprises of Bos- 
ton are organized into stock companies under the laws of Maine, 
because Massachusetts requires a large part of the capital to be 
paid up when the company is organized, while Maine permits 
the organization of a company for $100,000, not a single stock- 
holder being a resident of the State, and requiring a paid up 
capital of only twenty-five dollars. 

15. Methods of Organization.—The methods of organiza- 
tion vary in the different States as to details, but in general 
are the same. In Illinois any number of persons not less 
than three, nor more than seven, may form a corporation 
by filing with the Secretary of State a statement giving name 
of corporation, object, amount of capital stock, number of 
shares, location of office, and duration of corporation. This 
statement must be signed and acknowledged as deeds are ac- 
knowledged. A license is then issued to open subscription 
books. As soon as the stock is subscribed for, a meeting is 
held and directors, not less than three or more than eleven, 
are elected. 

16. Elections.—Each stockholder is entitled to as many 
votes as he has shares of stock, multiplied by the number of 
directors to be elected. This is in accordance with the cumu- 
tative system in vogue in general elections in Illinois. 
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17. Charter.—Upon receipt of information giving names of 
directors, etc., the Secretary of State issues the Charter, which 
must be recorded in the county office. 

18. fees.—In Illinois the fees charged are as follows, and 
must be paid when the first papers are filed with the Secre- 
tary of State: For a capital of $2,500, $30; over $2,500, and 
not over $5,000, $50; and one dollar per thousand for every 
thousand above $5,000. 

19. Corporations and Partnerships.—A corporation differs 
from a partnership in two particulars: First, it cannot exist 
except by authority of State and National Legislature. Second, 
the private property of the stockholders cannot be taken for the 
debts of the corporation, unless the statutes of the State so 
declared when the charter was granted. 

20. Advantages.—The advantages of corporations over part- 
nerships have made a great change in-all lines of business. 
Every business of any magnitude is at once formed into a stock 
company. There are very few partnerships existing today, be- 
cause the laws are more favorable to corporations. Some of 
these advantages are: (1) Security of the private property of 
stockholders; (2) facilities for borrowing money are in- 
creased; (3) a retiring stockholder is no longer responsible for 
debts of the company; (4) change of stockholders exceedingly 
more simple than change of partners; (5) limited power of 
stockholders—a partner may do what a stockholder has no 
power to do. 

21. A Question.—For large enterprises corporation laws have 
been a great benefit, but when the stock company finds adoption 
by all kinds of enterprises, with capital ranging from $1,c00 
upward, we may properly inquire into the motives of such 
organization. It is hardly just to plead an advantage to busi- 
ness for a small mercantile enterprise with $2,000 capital. There 
are in such cases usually some personal reasons. 

22. Preferred Stock.—This kind of stock takes prefer- 
ence of the ordinary stock of a corporation, and the holders 
are entitled to a stated per cent. annually out of the net 
earning before a dividend can be declared on the common stock. 
Preferred stocks are generally the result of reorganization, al- 
though sometimes issued in payment of floating or unsecured 
debts. 


+ 
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HOLDING AND WATERING STOCK. 


23. How Stock is Watered.—Sometimes the charter of 
a corporation forbids the declaring of a dividend exceeding 
a certain per cent. of the par value of its stock. In this case the 
directors may find it desirable to “water” the stock—that is, 
issue additional shares. This increase in the number of shares 
of course reduces the percentage of dividend, although the same 
profit in the aggregate is secured to the stockholders. 

24. Guarded Action.—Great care and good judgment should 
be used in the purchase of shares of stock, for bad man- 
agement, dishonesty and contention have ruined many prosper- 
ous corporations and stock companies. 

25. Investments.—With the remarkable increase in the 
wealth of our nation there is a corresponding increase of 
persons who desire to make secure investments. There never 
was a time in the history of the world when it was so easy to 
invest money and to lose it. A good investment today does not 
mean a good investment next year. The possibilities of new 
discoveries have greatly reduced the profits of some stock com- 
panies. The electrical company has taken away the large profits 
of the gas company; the telephone competes with the telegraph, 
the trolley with the railroad. Great care should be taken in 
making an investment. Corporations may be burdened with 
bonds and mortgages. The first and main thing in making 
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investments is safety. Many persons have believed their invest- 
ments absolutely safe and have waked up to see the earnings 
of a lifetime vanish like distant clouds. 


ad iat 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


BOARDS OF TRADE AND STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Boards of Trade and Stock Exchanges were originally 
organized to facilitate trade in the various commercial interests 
of the country; they are great factors in financial circles. There 
is no reason why these institutions should not prove very bene- 
ficial to the financial interests of our nation. 

Gambling.—Unfortunately, however, the business of nearly 
all stock exchanges is not confined to the legitimate; instead 
of blessing and benefiting mankind they have become gigantic 
engines of robbery and oppression. The confidence of the 
public has been shaken, and they are generally looked upon 
as gambling institutions. 

Members are elected by ballot, the admission fee varying 
greatly in different organizations. In New York, where the 
membership is about I,100, a vacant seat brings from $20,000 to 
$50,000. In London the membership is not limited. 

Number.—There are many exchange institutions in the 
, country. Besides those in large cities, in other trade centers 
are found produce exchanges, cotton exchanges, mining ex- 
changes, etc. 

Dealing in Futures.—This is simply a “high-toned” form 
of gambling, or, in other words, a system of “market guess- 
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ing” in which the best guesser wins. The game, like all 
other popular gambling games, is exceedingly simple. You 
simply bet on the market; if it goes up or down, you win or 
lose just as you have staked your money. 

Margins are sums of money put up as a forfeit to secure 
the winner. When the margin is exhausted so that further loss 
is not guaranteed, it is the custom to close the trade and the 
winner “rakes in the pot,” using the gambler’s way of putting it. 

Option Trading.—‘“Seller’s option” gives the person sell- 
ing the privilege of making delivery at any time before the 
expiration of the contract by giving one day’s notice. “Buyer’s 
option” gives the purchaser a claim for delivery at any time be- 
fore the maturity of the contract. 

Corners.—Thousands of bushels of grains are bought and 
sold for every bushel brought to the elevators. Chicago 
Board of Trade sells every day as much wheat as the State of 
Illinois harvests in a year. It can then be easily seen how 
“commerce” can be forced. In a Board of Trade each buyer 
buys upon the supposition that each seller is selling what he has 
not got, and the buyer is buying what he does not want. Now 
it is easy for a set of men with an unlimited amount of money 
to combine and “corner” any article in the market. It simply 
consists of buying more than can be delivered, and then making 
the sellers deliver or forfeit their margins. 

Bull and Bear.—A “bull” is one who operates to raise 
the market—so called from the nature of the bull to toss with 
his horns. A “bear” is one who tries to lower the market, so 
called from the nature of the bear to tear down with his claws. 

Lame Duck.—In stock-broker’s slang, a “lame duck” is 
a member unable to fill his contracts, and he is therefore ex- 
pelled. 

Bucket Shops.—These are Boards of Trade and Stock 
Exchanges for the boys and poor clerks, generally kept by a 
broken down broker who lost all his self-respect with his fortune. 
Here the poorest can try his luck in betting upon the markets. 
These shops are not reliable; they doctor the markets with false 
figures and deceive and take in whoever falls into their power. 
They are demoralizing gambling dens and in no way can they be 
safely trusted. There are thousands of these counterfeit concerns 
throughout the country. 
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A Syndicate is a party of capitalists who unite their re- 
sources to make successful some financial enterprise where 
large capital is required. 


TRUSTS. 


1. Trusts are combinations formed for the purpose of re- 
stricting competition and controlling trade. 

2. Object.—The object is to secure to a limited number 
of persons engaged in the manuiacture or handling of a certain 
article absolute control of the market for that article, so that the 
organization is able to name prices and profits as well. 

3. Supply Too Great.—If the supply is too large, certain 
of the mills or factories or refineries in the association are 
closed, and the owners can make no objections, because they 
are partners in the scheme, and are sure of their dividends on 
two-or three times the capital they had invested in their former 
business. Reducing the production only makes their dividends 
more certain. 

4- Result.—The results are that the consumer pays the 
increased profits of the bogus capital of the corporation, and the 
producer has to accept for his products just what the managers 
of the ‘“‘trust’”’ choose to pay. 

5. Robbery.—lIt is organized robbery, and nothing else, 
and should be treated by our courts the same way as any other 
stealing. 

6. Laws Enacted.—Laws have been enacted by Congress 
and by some of the States against trusts, and stringent pun- 
ishment has been decreed against combinations to control 
prices. Strange as it may seem, these laws are ineffective and in 
no way check the accumulation of wealth by existing combines, 
or the formation of new organizations of the kind. 

7- Court Decisions.—The courts have also declared the 

‘2xistence of trust combinations to be unlawful, but in the face of 
these decisions they continue to exist and multiply in numbers. 
@ 8. New Jersey.—Many of these combinations have been 
formed under the laws of the State of New Jersey, though little 
or none of the business is done in that State. New Jersey laws 
are peculiarly lax with regard to corporations, granting them 
unlimited license in conspiring against the public welfare. 
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COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 


1. The Credit System.—One of the greatest hindrances to 
successful business interests is the credit system. From the 
small country grocery to the largest wholesale house, one of 
the most perplexing questions is whom to trust. Merchants 
would gladly sell goods on credit if there were always a certainty 
that the goods would be paid for. Many large business houses 
have been compelled to go into bankruptcy because they ex- 
tended credit to unworthy men. 

2. Early Efforts.—As early as 1837 a mercantile agency 
was organized in New York, whereby the mercantile interests of 
the nation might be protected from great losses brought about 
through the credit system. 

3. First Agency.—The efforts of this first agency were 
bent on collecting information concerning the financial standing 
of business men in New York and vicinity, that the largest 
merchants might have at least an estimate of the character and 
responsibility of those with whom they dealt. 

4. Increasing Trade.—With the rapid increaseof trade there 
was a corresponding increase in applications for credit. Laws 
for the collection of debts were then, as now, on the statute 
books, but were of little benefit to creditors. 

5. First Reference Book.—The first reference book, giving 
information concerning the financial standing of merchants, was 
published about 1840, and although small was reliable. 

6. Competition.—The success of the first agency soon 
brought competing agencies into the field, and while the in- 
formation extended over a much greater territory, it lacked in 
reliability. 

7. Present Status.—The two noted agencies today that aim 
to give information covering our whole nation are Dun & Co, and 
Bradstreet, both of New York. 

8. Object.—The object of the commercial agency as it 
exists today is to give reliable information concerning business 
men throughout the country. 

g. Methods.—This information is obtained from local cor- 
respondents and is published four times a year. Although 
subscribers to these reports pay a good, round sum for them, 
they are, nevertheless, good investments, for through them 
merchants generally know at once whom to trust. 
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10. Aim.—The reports from these agencies aim to give the 
nature of the Business, Locality, Capital, Assets and Liabilities, 
Character, Experience, Economy, Honesty, Ability, Industry, 
Punctuality, Amount of Business, etc., of each merchant. 

11. Difficulties—Some of the difficulties with which these 
agencies must contend in obtaining reliable reports are, incom- 
petency of correspondents, carelessness and indifference, per- 
sonal favoritism or prejudice. As local reporters get little or no 
pay the time is not given to it that it should have: 

12. Efficiency.—There are over 1,000,000 business firms 
in the United States, and these agencies give information con- 
cerning them all. 

13- Value.—While commercial agencies are the outgrowth of 
the credit system, they have been the means of greatly extending 
credit, so that at present credit is given very liberally in our 
“country. The commercial agency alone has made this possible. 
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These associations are formed by a number of persons join- 
ing together in the investment and loaning of money, for their 
mutual benefit. In these associations are found the Investor 
. and the Borrower. The Investor simply invests his money 
in installments, and receives it back with the profits when the 
stock matures. The Borrower is also a member of the associ- 
ation, and must subscribe for stock at least equal to the amount 
of his loan. He pays for his stock and repays his loan in monthly 
installments. Thus a man owning a lot can obtain the money 
to build a house, and repay it in installments costing him a 
trifle more than ordinary rent. When his stock matures his 
house is paid for and belongs to him. 

These associations are a blessing to many who have by 
economy secured homes of their own. 

Although the State laws are stringent, yet many of these 
associations through bad management have failed. 

The best associations are those that do a local business. The 
so-called “nationals” are frequently fraudulent schemes. 

Any member can withdraw at any time, but the stock that 
matures makes the greatest percentage of profit. 
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THE FIRST RAILROAD ENGINE, 1829, 


TRANSPORTATION. 


With the development and increase of trade and the settle- 
ment of the vast areas of our western plains there has been a 
corresponding increase in facilities for transporting mail, 
money, and merchandise, as well as the conveying of passen- 
gers from one point to another. The slow ox-cart, the tow- 
boat on the canal, and even the more speedy horse and wagon, 
have yielded to the modern, rapid and convenient powers of 
steam and electricity. Although the speed of transportation 
has been greatly increased, the expense has been reduced. 

1. Improved Methods.—With improved methods of trans- 
portation, distance is no longer an impediment to the exchange 
and transportation of fruits, vegetables and other perishable 
goods. The fruit and vegetable grower of Michigan can now 
successfully compete with the gardener residing just outside of 
the largest city, because of rapid yet cheap transportation. 

2. Government Control.—The question of government con- 
tro] of transportation agencies is one of great importance since 
the growth of our cities tends to increase the gains of larger deal- 
ers at the expense of the smaller, and the control of the market 


by the larger dealers tends to the amassing of wealth by the few. 
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1. Common Carriers are all those that carry goods for hire 
indiscriminately for all persons. These include all stage coach 
proprietors, railroad companies, truckmen, wagoners, team- 
sters, carmen, porters and express companies who hold them- 
selves out to carry goods from one portion of' the country to 
another, from one town to another, and from one place in the 
same town to another for all persons who desire to employ them. 

2. Responsibility.—Common Carriers are responsible for all 
loss and damage caused by transportation from whatever 
cause, except the act of God and public enemy, and they are 
bound to carry all goods which are offered them, and if they re- 
fuse without just excuse they are liable to an action. 

3. Act of God is held to extend only to such inevitable 
accidents as occur withodut the intervention of man’s agency. The 
carrier is not responsible for losses occurring from natural 
causes, such as frosts, fermentation or natural decay of perish- 
able articles, or the necessary and natural wear in the course of 
transportation, provided he exercises ali reasonable care to have 
the loss or deterioration as little as practical. 

4. Loss by Fire.—The carrier is liable for any and all 
loss occasioned by accidental fire. 

5. Perishable Goods.—Carriers are not responsible for 
loss to fruits that decay in their possession or goods shipped 
in defective boxes, such as glassware not properly packed and 
other articles that are easily broken. Goods must be properly 
packed in order to make the carrier responsible. 

6. Bill of Lading.—Bill of lading is the receipt given by 
the Common Carrier to the owner of the goods desiring to 
have the same shipped and should contain a description of the 
quantity, the marks on the merchandise, the name of the ship- 
per, or the person sending the goods, and the consignee, the 
name of the person to whom the goods are shipped, place of 
departure and place of discharge of the goods and the price 
of freight, and also weight of the separate packages and the 
number of the car in which the same were shipped. 

7- Equal Liability.—Railroad companies and other carriers 
who allow express companies to carry parcels and packages 
on their cars or other vehicles, are liable as the Common 
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Carriers for all damages which occur, without regard to the con- 
tract between them and such express company. 

&. Baggage.—In the transportation of the baggage of pas- 
sengers the liability of the carrier for loss to the same is the 
same as in case of transportation of goods for hire, and in case 
of loss the carrier must make it good. 

9. When Liability Begins and Ends.—The responsibility 
of the Common Carrier begins upon the delivery of the 
goods for immediate transportation. A delivery at the usual 
place of receiving freight or to the employes of the company 
in the usual course of business is sufficient. The responsi- 
bility of the carrier terminates after the arrival of the goods at 
their destination and sufficient time has elapsed thereafter for 
the owner to have received them during business hours. After 
the expiration of such time the responsibility of the carrier is 
simply that of a warehouse man and he is only required to 
keep the goods with ordinary care. 

10. Different Lines.—Where goods are shipped to points 
beyond the line of the carrier to whom they are first de- 
livered, such carrier is not responsible beyond his own portion 
of the route unless he gives bills of lading for the entire route 
and the contract contemplates the transportation and delivery of 
the goods at their destination. 

it. Demurrage is the penalty exacted by transportation 
companies for not unloading goods from their cars within the 
time fixed by the rules of the companies. The rules of a large 
number of railroad companies require that the car be unloaded 
within twenty-four hours after its arrival at the destination and 
a fixed rate of demurrage for each twenty-four hours of delay 
after the expiration of the usual time for unloading is imposed 
on the persons to whom goods are shipped. In practice com- 
panies are not very strict in enforcing this penalty, unless they 
are unable to meet the demand for cars. 

12. Express Companies.—These are private corporations 
that transport the more valuable and smaller articles. Although 
the charges are higher than by freight, yet the better, safer 
and more rapid transit of goods makes these companies de- 
sirable and gives them a very large patronage. The principal 
companies are Adams Express, American Express, Wells-Fargo 
Express, United States Express, Pacific Express, and Southern 
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Express. Express companies carry much of the money from 
ene point to another. The special care of valuable parcels makes 
this method as safe as it can be. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 


Common Carriers.—Those engaged in the transportation 
of goods and passengers in ships are Common Carriers. 
The same rules and principles apply to Common Carriers. 
by water as apply to those on land, with one or two exceptions 
Common Carriers of goods are practically insurers of the safe 
delivery of goods at their destination. 


DATIAGES RECOVERABLE FOR UNREASONABLE DELAY 
IN FORWARDING BAGGAGE. 


The measure of damages recoverable for a Common Car- 
rier’s unreasonable delay in forwarding a passenger’s baggage 
is the value of the use of the property to owner during the 
delay in delivering it. As to what that value is, the opinion of 
persons familiar with the facts, together with the facts and con- 
ditions, will be considered. It would be difficult in such cases 
to determine the value of use by a mere statement of the facts, 
And the opinion of persons having a knowledge of the facts. 
though some evidence, is not an absolute guide, but an assist- 
ance, which is available in the absence of more reliable proof. 
Gui C. & S. F. Ry, Co. v. Vancil; G Civil Appeals, 21S. W: 
Rep. 303. 


LIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS FOR LOSS OR 
INJURY TO FREIGHT. 


A Common Carrier must pay the market value, at the point 
of destination, of all property intrusted to it for transporta= 
tion, which, through its fault, is lost or destroyed, and is not 
delivered. The law, also, is that if a carrier receives property 
for transportation, and delivers it at the end of its route, but 
through its fault it is damaged, and it fails to deliver it in the 
same condition as when received, it must pay the difference 
between the value of the property in its damaged condition, at 
the point of destination, and what the value of the property 
would have been at that place if delivered in the same condi- 
tion as when it was received for transportation. New York, 
L. E. & W. R. Co. v. Estill; 13 Sup. Ct. Rep. 444. 
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HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


Bank Drafts.—A draft on some reliable bank is by far the 
best and most business-like way to send large amounts of money. 
It is safe, convenient, and cheap. 

Better, however, have the draft issued in your favor (to your 
own order), and then indorse it, and make it payable to the 
party to whom you intend to send it. 

Post Office Orders.—By Post Office Order is also a safe and 
reliable way to send money. It costs a little more than to remit 
by draft, but is equally as secure, and many times more cone 
venient, because the Post Office is accessible at all hours of the 
day. 

Registered Letters.—The Government promises special care 
in handling and transmitting a Registered Letter or Package, but 
should it be lost, the owner is the loser, and not the Government. 
Money sent by Registered Letter is always at the risk of the 
sender. This is true at the present. Efforts have, however, been 
made to require the Post Office Department to pay for lost reg- 
istered letters. A bill making the department responsible to an 
amount not greater than ten dollars was presented in the second 
session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, and is now a law. 

Express Orders.—The Express Order, as-to security, has all 
the advantage of the Bank Draft or Post Office Order. Unlike 
the Post Office Orders, they are paid through the Clearing Houses 
of the principal cities, being current as exchange thereon; more- 
over, they are good, practically, everywhere, payment not being 
confined to any one place, but, on identification, are available 
everywhere. A receipt is always given the remitter, and loss of 
money is practically impossible. 

Personal Checks.—Never send money by your personal 
check, unless you are rated in commercial agencies. It may 
cause much delay in having it certified. ‘There is also generally 
expense connected with the cashing of the check. This may be 
charged to your account. To avoid these annoyances, pay only 
your local bills with personal checks. 

Telegraph.—It is sometimes necessary to send money by 
telegraph. Although this is more expensive it is sometimes 
convenient. The rate is one per cent. of the amount of the 
order, plus double the tolls on a single message of fifteen words 
between the transfer places. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL. 


Post Office.—The name Post Office originated in the posts 
placed at intervals along the roads of the Roman Empire where 
couriers were kept ready to bear dispatches and intelligence. 

Early Times.—The first letter post was established in the 
13th century. In early times both public and private letters 
were sent by messengers. Before 1639 postal facilities in the 
colonies were simply those afforded by personal accommodation, 

Monthly Mail.—In 1672, the government of New York estab-~ 
lished a monthly mail to Boston; later this, as well as mails to 
other points, were carried weekly. 

First Post Master General.—Benjamin Franklin was ap- 
pointed First American Postmaster General, July 26th, 1775. 

Cost.—The entire cost of the Post Office Department from 
1783 to 1833 was $34,700,000; revenue $36,400,000; up to 1851 
the department was self-sustaining; since then there has been 
an annual deficit, except one year during the Civil war. At 
present it costs about Fifty Millions of dollars annually to 
transport the mails of our nation. 

Postal Union.—Under the regulation of the universal Postal 
Union a letter may now be carried to almost any place in 
the civilized world for five cents. Every five years representatives 
of the different nations meet in the “Universal Postal Congress,” 
and discuss and agree upon improvements in the system. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PASSENGERS. 


It is stated that in 1797, when the first extra session of 
Congress was called, one member from the west did not arrive 
in Philadelphia—then the Nation’s capital—until after Con- 
gress had adjourned. Comparing the modes of travel of colonial 
days with the great speed of the elegantly furnished palace car 
of today, there can be no denial that we are a fast people. 

Rates.—The usual local passenger rates are 2% and 3 
cents a mile. Through tickets to principal terminal points are 
lower. Mileage books good for 1,000 miles are sold for two cents 
a mile These can legally be used only by the purchaser, but 
deception is often practiced whereby different persons use the 
same ticket. In most of our large cities ticket scalpers are found 
who buy and sell tickets at reduced rates. Some states have 
laws prohibiting these scalpers from doing business. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S DIGEST OF LAWS. 


PRESUMPTIONS OF LAW PERTAINING TO BUSINESS 
PAPERS. 


1. Law Takes Things for Granted.—The law takes certain 
things for granted in connection with negotiable paper, and these 
things are accepted as true, unless proper evidence proves them 
to be false. 

2. A Valuable Consideration.—Paper is always considered 
as having been given for a valuable consideration, unless the 
contrary can be shown. 

3. The Holder of the Paper is Considered the Owner.— 
The holder of paper is regarded as the owner so long as no 
suspicious facts are shown in connection with his ownership. 

4- Received Before Maturity.—It is presumed that the 
holder received the paper before maturity until it is proven to 
have been transferred after it was due. 

5- Possession in the Course of Business.—The holder is 
regarded as having come into possession of the paper in the 
course of his business, and for value, unless good evidence dis- 
proves these presumptions. 

6. Indorsements Before Maturity.—Indorsements are sup- 
posed to have been made before maturity, unless it clearly 
appears otherwise. 

7. Maker and Indorser’s Liability.—The maker of a note is 
considered as the first debtor, and the indorsers are looked upon 
as conditionally liable. 

8. Acceptor of a Draft the First Debtor.—The acceptor of 
a draft is presumed to be the first debtor, and the drawer and in- 
dorsers to be only liable in the event of his failure to meet the 
obligation. 

9. Negotiable Paper [Means Just What It Says.—The law 
presumes that negotiable paper means just what it says, and evi- 
dence is not permitted to prove that it does not. 

10. Mistake in the Amount.—If a mistake is made in 
stating the amount, evidence is allowed to correct it. 

11. Time.—The time of negotiable paper, however, cannot 
be changed by outside evidence. 
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THE LAW GOVERNING FORGED PAPER. 


1. Forgery,—Any materia! alteration made on commercial 
paper with intent to defraud is forgery. 

2. A Forged Instrument.—A forged instrument is not com- 
mercial paper, for it represents neither a contract nor property, 
and no rights whatever are gained by its possession or transfer. 
The paper is worthless except as evidence against the forger. 

3. No Responsibility.—The person whose name is forged 
cannot be made responsible. The act is not his, and one cer- 
tainly should not be held responsible for another’s acts which are 
entirely unauthorized and without notice. 

4. The Purchaser of Forged Paper.—It makes no differ- 
ence how careful or honest one is who takes forged paper; no 
matter what the consideration may be, the paper itself is worth- 
less, and one who sells it to another in reality sells nothing. The 
one who buys forged paper, however, may recover what he paid 
for it from the one from whom he bought it, because it was 
money paid under mistake. The person who took the paper from 
the forger must always bear the loss, unless he can recover the 
money from the person who committed the forgery. 

5. Raising the Amount.—Paper is sometimes forged by 
erasing the amount named in the genuine paper and putting 
in a larger amount. The paper is then perfectly good for the 
original sum, but wholly worthless as to the amount raised. 
Example: If a check is drawn for $5 and it is raised to $50, 
the signer of the check will only be held for $5, and whoever 
takes the check for $50 will lose the $45, unless he can secure it 
from the forger. 

6. Caution.—Never buy a paper from a stranger, unless 
he can show evidence of legitimate business transaction with the 
person or persons whose papers he desires to transfer. 


LAW ON OPENING LETTERS. 


A person who opens letters belonging to another which have 
been in the possession of the post-office authorities, before they 
reach the possession of the person to whom directed, the letters 
being opened for the purpose of abstracting their contents, or of 
obtaining information concerning the affairs of another, is lia- 
ble to a fine of $500 and imprisonment for one year. It makes 
no difference as to relationship. 
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‘““THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR IS HARD.” 


TERMS AND FACTS OF CRIMINAL LAW. 


1. The Rule, “Every man’s house is his castle” applies 
only to civil cases. Any locked door of the house may be 
forced open to arrest a criminal. 

2. Every Man is compelled by law to obey the call of 
a sheriff for assistance in making an arrest. 

3- Embezzlement is a fraudulent appropriation to one’s 
own use of what is intrusted to one’s care, and can only be 
charged against a clerk, servant, or agent. 

4. The Offense of Stealing cannot be lawfully settled by 
receiving back stolen property. 

5. Bigamy cannot be proved in law if one party to the 
marriage has been absent and not been heard from in five years. 
~ 6, Petit Larceny is where the value of the property stolen 
is less than $15, Grand larceny is when the value of the prov- 
erty stolen exceeds $25. 
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q7. Arson is the burning of an inhabited building by night. 

8. Drunkenness is not a legal excuse for crime. 

9. Assault and Battery is where a person has inflicted 
physical injury; an assault, however, is only an offer or attempt 
to inflict physical injury. 

10. Mayhem applies to any isjury done to a limb. It for- 
merly applied to the injury of the face, lip, tongue, eye, or ear. 

11, Felony is a crime punishable by imprisonment in a 
State prison. 

12. An Accident is not a crime unless criminal carelessness 
can be proved. 

13. Burglary is the entering of a house at night or at twilight 
or in darkness where it is difficult to distinguish a man’s face. 

14. Perjury is false swearing willfully done. A witness 
should always qualify his statements as “to the best of my be- 
lief” or “as I am informed.” 

15. Murder in the first degree must be premeditated and 
malicious, or committed while the murderer is engaged in some 
felonious act. 

16. Duels.—Killing a man in a duel is murder, and any per- 
son giving or accepting a challenge is guilty of a misdemeanor, 

17- A Police Officer cannot arrest a person without a ware 
rant, unless he has personal knowledge of the offense. 


LAW ON LOST PROPERTY. 


In point of law, the finder of lost property is entitled to keep 
it until the owner is found. To attempt to keep it when the 
owner is known, or where there are means of discovering him, 
is construed as larceny. 

While walking along the road, A finds by the roadside a 
pocketbook containing a sum of money. He picks it up, ex- 
amines its contents and puts it into his pocket, but it happens 
that there is a hole in the pocket, and it falls out. He does 
not discover the disappearance till he reaches home. He then 
retraces his steps, and near where he found the pocketbook 
he sees a young man who has it in his hands. The young man 
had picked it up when it fell from the pocket of the first finder. 
Which has the best right to the pocketbook and its contents? 
The young man has a right to it as against the other. A not 
uncommon maxim is, “The last finder is the best owner,” 
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EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 


x. Service.—Where one individual renders personal serv- 
ice to another by request, compensation, if not agreed upon, is 
implied. 

2. Duties of Employer.—It is the duty of the employer 
to furnish proper tools and machinery. He must never expose 
the employe to danger without informing him of the danger. 
Neglect of the employer in this respect makes him liable for 
damages in case of injury. 

3- Liability of Employer.—The employer is liable for 
the wrongful acts of his employe producing injury to others, 
provided the acts are done in the course of the ordinary em- 
ployment. Thus a railroad company is liable to passengers 
for negligence of conductors and engineers while running trains 
on the road. 

4- Duties of Employe.—The employe should faithfully 
perform the services for which he contracted for the entire 
term or period of service. If he leaves before expiration of time, 
he can claim no pay for the work done. This is the general rule 
and law, but some able judges have decided that even in this 
case the employe is entitled to pay for work done, less what the 
employer lost by necessity of paying higher wages, or what he 
lost by the employe’s failing to perform his contract. 

5. Wages.—If no agreement has been made before, the 
employe can claim the price usually paid for such service. If the 
employe leaves because of insufficient food, ill-treatment or 
disabling sickness, he is entitled to pay for the time he worked. 

6. Discharge.—If the employe is discharged for dishon- 
esty, incapacity, or misconduct, some courts hold that the 
employer is under no obligation to pay him, but in all such cases 
a mutual agreement and settlement are far better in every way 


‘than resorting to law. 


7. Law of Kindness.—A kind and pleasant treatment on 
the part of the employer, even an expression of appreciation 
of work well done, goes far, very far, in making the employe 
worthy and competent. Harsh means and manners have often 
discouraged those who would by kind treatment have become 
efficient and competent in their work. 
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ARGUING THE CASE OF A LOST NOTE. 


THE LAW GOVERNING LOST NOTES OR BILLS. 


1. The Old Law.—Formerly no action could be brought 
on a negotiable note or bill which was lost, if at the time it 
was lost it was transferable by delivery only, or had been en- 
dorsed and transferred before or after maturity. 

2. Bond.—If a party should refuse to pay a note or bill 
which has been lost, he may be sued. and compelled to pay it, 
but the party collecting it may be required to give a bond, so 
that the note in question may never appear for payment. 

3- Proved.—Of course it is necessary to establish by suff- 
cient proof that the note for a certain amount by a certain party 
or parties had been given and up to date not paid. The maker 
of the note can compel the holder of the note to give evidence 
of the unsatisfied debt covered by the lost note. 

4. Payable to Bearer.—If payment of a lost note or bill 
is made without notice of loss to the finder, the paper beinz 
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due and payable to the bearer, the payment is good. And 
if it comes into the hands of an innocent purchaser, before due, 
he may collect the full amount of note, and the loser of the note 
cannot recover it. 

5. A Part of a Bill or Note.—Where part of the bill or 
note has been torn off and lost by accident, that fact can 
be shown by presenting the remaining part as evidence of the 
debt and showing loss or destruction of the balance. 

6. Caution.—If a note or due-bill has been lost, it is best 
to take disinterested parties and interview the maker and secure 
his open acknowledgment of the amount of said note or bill be- 
fore letting him know the bill or note has been lost or burned, 
for it may often be difficult to secure a sufficient amount of 
evidence to establish the debt. 


LEGAL GIFTS. 


1. Who Can Make Gifts?—Any person legally compe- 
tent to transact business may give whatever he or she owns 
to any other person. A gift by a minor, a married woman, an 
insane person, or a person under guardianship, or under 
duress, would be void, or voidable, according to the circum- 
stances. 

2. Delivery of Gift Necessary.—A gift must be consum- 
mated—that is, the thing given must be delivered before any 
legal right rests in the grantee. A promise to give is not 
binding, as it is supported by no consideration. Delivery may 
be actual or constructive. 

3- Cannot be Revoked by Donor.—A gift made perfect 
by delivery cannot be revoked by the donor; but if it prej- 
udices the rights of existing creditors, it is void as to them. 
It is not, however, void as to future creditors, unless made under 
actual or expective insolvency, or with a fraudulent purpose. 

4. Gifts Because of Expected Death Revocable.—Gifts be- 
cause of expected death are revocable by the donor if life is 
continued; even after delivery and acceptance. Such gifts are 
held to have been made because death was supposed to be at 
hand; and if it does not ensue, the gift is defeated, as the death, 
which was the cause of the gift, has not taken place. 
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THE LAW OF TRADING—OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE. 


1. Jesting.—An offer made in a jest, though accepted is 
not binding. The law presumes that an offer must be made 
with good intention. 

2. An Unconditional Acceptance.—If an offer has been 
made, the acceptance must be without any conditions attached. 
Any acceptance upon terms varying in the slightest degree 
from those proposed is not binding until all the conditions are 
accepted. 

3. A Good Acceptance.—An acceptance, to be good, must 
be such as to conclude a contract between the parties; and 
to do this it must, in every respect, meet and correspond 
with the offer, neither falling within nor going beyond the terms 
proposed, but exactly meeting them at all points and closing 
them just as they stand. 

4. An Offer.—An offer may be withdrawn any time before 
itis accepted, but if no time is specified, then by the expira- 
tion of a reasonable length of time for acceptance the offer 
thereafter cannot be legally accepted. A limitation of time for 
which an offer is to run is an equivalent to the withdrawal of 
the offer at the end of the time named. Where parties are so 
situated that it is necessary to communicate by letter or tele- 
gram, the contract is complete the moment the acceptance is 
dispatched or the letter put into the post-office, provided this is 
done within a reasonable length of time, or before notice of with- 
drawal of the offer is received. Anyone receiving an offer by 
mail or telegraph is entitled to a reasonable time in which to 
accept or reject it. 

5. A Notice of Reward for Information.—The offer by 
way of advertisement of a reward for information leading 
to the restoration of property or the conviction of a criminal, 
addressed to the public at large, becomes obligatory, if not 
previously reckoned, as soon as an individual, with a view 
to the reward, renders the specified service, but not before. To 
entitle one to the reward, he must have had notice of the offer 
at the time he rendered the service; for no one can assent to 
that which he has not heard of. 


WHEN TO SIGN YOUR NAME IN FULL. 


When you sign deeds, mortgages, wills, contracts involving 
land or other instruments of a permanent character, always write 
your name in full. Never use your ordinary business initials 
for signatures of this kind. In affixing your signature to a 
note or receipt, it is always better to write your first name 
out in full. There are sometimes several individuals in a com- 
munity with the same initials and name, but when the first 
name is written out in full the names are different and con- 
sequently in mail matters, as well as in other things, much 
confusion is avoided. Therefore, in order to avoid possible 
errors in public records and confusion of titles, it is always 
better to sign your name in full. For instance, instead of writ- 
ingrH. A. Smith, write Henry A. Smith. 


HOW A MARRIED WOMAN SHOULD SIGN HER NAME. 


A married woman doing business for herself and handling 
her own individual money, would better use her own name in- 
stead of her husband’s. For example, Mrs. Clark should sign 
Lucy A. Clark and not Mrs. Henry Clark. 
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A married woman is always at a disadvantage if she signs at 
one time her own name and then at another her husband’s 
name, and it always results in more or less confusion. If she 
prefers to use her own name, she should always write it that 
way and not write L. A. Clark, Lucy Clark, or Mrs. Henry. 
Clark, but always write it Lucy A. Clark. 

A married woman in writing a letter to a stranger should 
always prefix “Mrs.” to her name. 


HOW TO SECURE THE SIGNATURE OF A PERSON 
WHO CANNOT WRITE. 


1. The signature of a person who cannot write should 
always be witnessed. Have the person who witnesses the signa- 
ture sign his name at the left. 

2. Use the following form: 

his 
Frederick x Miller. 
mark 


Witness, Clarence Ranck. 
This signature will apply to all forms of business papers, 
such as notes, receipts, deeds, leases, etc.: 
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“Who Shall I Marry ?’’ 
MARRIAGE LAWS AND CONTRACTS. 


i. Marriage is a civil contract. Marriage licenses are re- 
quired in all the States except New Mexico, New York and New 
Jersey (licenses for non-residents are required in New Jersey). 
Marriages between whites and negroes, between whites and In- 
dians, between whites and Chinese, are respectively forbidden 
in various States. 

2. Contract to Marry in the Future.—Mutual promise by 
aman and a woman to marry at some future day constitutes a 
valid contract. 
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3. A Marriage Contract.—A marriage is a civil contract, 
and is entered into by the mere consent of the parties. If 
the man says to a woman, “Will you marry me?” or words 
to that effect, and she says “Yes,” or words that imply an 
affirmative answer, it is by law an agreement or promise of 
marriage, and both parties are legally held to carry out in good 
faith the promise thus made. 

4. Breach of Promise.—If either party refuses to carry 
out the contract, he or she is guilty of breach of promise, 
and may recover damages of the other party. It is not very 
often, however, that the man sues the woman, though he has the 
right to do so if she fails to make good her promise. 

5. Necessary Proof.—Generally in case of a lawsuit for 
breach of promise, there are no direct witnesses, as people 
generally become engaged without the presence of a third 
party, but the engagement may be implied by the conduct of 
the party sued. 

6. Implied Evidence.—The promise of marriage is implied 
from circumstances, such as constant visits, presents, or open 
declaration of the parties, the reception of parents or friends, as 
an engaged couple, without any objections from the party ac- 
cused. There are many ways of expressing serious intentions 
without an open declaration of words. Conduct speaks louder 
than words. 

7- Excuses for Breaking the Promises.—A refusal may 
be justified on the ground of the bad character or conduct of the 
other party; poor health of either party is sometimes a good ex- 
cuse, but not generally. If the woman were a widow or divorced, 
and concealed this fact from the man, this justifies a refusal to 
marry on his part. 

8. Time of Marriage.—When a man promises to marry 
a woman without stating any special time, the law holds, 
him guilty of breach of promise, unless he is ready to fulfill 
his engagement within a reasonable time; five years was held 
by law as being an unreasonable time. 

9. WhenaPromise Is Not Binding.—lf either party is under 
twenty-one years of age, he or she is not bound by promise to marry, 
and the law will excuse them any time from making good the 
promise; but, if the man is over twenty-one years of age, he can 
be held, and must make his promise good or pay the damages, 
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10. Seduction.—Seduction of a woman of lawtul age under 
promise of marriage, and subsequent refusal to marry on his part, 
while not a crime, subjects the person so doing to heavy damages 
in a civil action for a breach of promise to marry, the seduction 
being used in aggravation of the ordinary damages allowed in 
actions for breach of promise to marry. 

11. A Cowardly Act.—A young man who makes promises 
of marriage to a young lady, or gives her reason to believe that 
he is sincere in his visits and intentions, and then without excuse 
or cause devotes his attentions to another, commits a cowardly 
act. No honorable young man will do it. 

No young man has a right to demand a young lady’s ex- 
clusive company, without some definite understanding, and a 
young lady is very injudicious, if not foolish, if she receives 
the attentions of a young man, who claims her entire society, 
without some understanding or promise of sincerity. When 
the promise of marriage has once been made, it should be kept 
in good faith, unless both parties mutually agree to dissolve. 
The law always requires the promises of marriage to be met in 
good faith. 


THE RIGHT OF MARRIED WOMEN TO OWN PROPERTY. 


One of the marked evidences of the growth of true civiliza- 
tion in the United States is the legislative provisions enacted 
during the past fifty years for the benefit of married women. 
These legal enactments differ greatly in the different States, and 
there are frequent changes in some States, but all tend toward the 
releasing of woman from her former condition of absolute depend- 
ence upon her husband. By the old common law a married woman 
had few rights. She was subject to the authority of her husband, 
and he could rule over her, but the States have changed the 
common law and the rights of married women are now 
recognized by every court. 

t. All property owned by the wife before marriage, or re- 
ceived after marriage and held as her separate property, car 
be sold and transferred without the consent of her husband. 

2. Ifa husband fails to make proper provision for the sup- 
port of his wife, the law will compel him to furnish her propek 
support if he has sufficient property. 
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3. The wife must support her husband out of her separate 
property when he has no separate property and is without help 
or means of self-support. 

4. The earnings of the wife are not liable for the debts of 
the husband. 

5. The separate property of the wife is not liable for the 
debts of her husband. 

6. The property owned by the husband before marriage, or 
acquired after marriage by gift or inheritance, is his separate 
property; but his wife, however, has a dower interest in the 
real estate. 

7, The wife who deserts her husband cannot hold him for 
her support, unless she was justified in leaving, or offers to 
return. 

8. The earnings of the wife and her minor children after 
living separate from her husband are the property of the wife. 

9. If husband or wife transfer real estate of any kind, 
both must sign the deed, mortgage or contract. 


AUTHORITY OF WIFE LIVING APART FROM HUSBAND 
TO BIND HIM. 


Whether or not the person who supplies a wife with neces- 
saries has knowledge at the time of her husband’s provision 
for her support, the presumption of a wife’s authority to pledge 
her husband’s credit is negatived by the fact of their living 
apart, and the tradesman who supplies her under such circum- 
stances upon the credit of her husband, and without his ex- 
press sanction or approval, does so at his own peril, and in 
order to charge her husband with supplies furnished her he 
must show that they were not only of the kind usually denom- 
inated “necessaries,” because their need is common to all per- 
sons, but that in consequence of the inadequacy of the husband’s 
provision, they were actually required for the wife’s proper sup- 
port, commensurate with his means, her wonted living as his 
spouse, and her station in the community, Bloomingdale vs. 
NGS C. Commen Pleas, N. Y. City and County, 
20 N. Y. Sup. 858. 


“PLEDGES AND PROMISES ARE CHEAP BEFORE MARRIAGE.” 


DIVORCE AND DIVORCE LAWS. 


Causes.— Martin Luther, speaking of his wife, said: “I 
would not exchange my poverty with her, for all the riches of 
Croesus without her. The utmost blessing that God can con- 
fer on a man is the possession of a good and pious wife with 
whom he may live in peace and tranquillity.” It is the lack of 
this spirit that brings about so many divorces. Some persons 
are disappointed in marriage because they expect too much 
from it; but many more because they do not bring into the 
copartnership their fair share of cheesfulness, kindness, for- 
bearance, and common sense. 

Danger.—The family is the nucleus of the State and the 
very foundation of all that is good. Its relations are too vital 
to the happiness of the individual and the good of the public 
generally to be lightly destroyed. Easy divorces are deplorable. 
They are threatening evils. 

Increase.—It is safe to say that divorce has been doubled 
in proportion to marriages or population in most of the north- 
ern States within forty years. The number is still increasing 
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as present figures indicate. President Woolsey says that there 
can be no question that in our country the ratio of divorces 
to marriages or to population exceeds that of any country in 
the Christian world. Even some heathen nations set us ex- 
amples that we might: profitably follow. 

Laws of States.—South Carolina is the only State where 
marriage knots cannot be untied. The violation of the mar- 
riage vow is cause for absolute divorce in all other States. 
The divorce laws of the different States vary greatly. Some 
of the principal causes for divorce are impotency, willful de- 
sertion, cruel and abusive treatment, habitual drunkenness, 
imprisonment for felony, failure by husband to provide, duress, 
insanity or idiocy, ungovernable temper, grossly immoral before 
marriage, but unknown to wife, fugitive from justice. The 
census of 1890 reports more than 100,000 divorced persons in 
the United States. This tide of evil ought to be stayed. 


THE LEGAL RELATION OF PARENT AND CHILD. 


If the marriage and family relations were what they should 
ve, then the legal relation of parent and child would not be so 
prominent and important. It is the unhappy marriages and the 
unfortunate family relations that call into question the authority 
of the parent and the rights of the child. In our country 
alone 25,000 children were deserted by their parents in 1806, 
and no less than 100,000 were homeless. Look at these fig- 
ures, and then think of the many legal questions that are in- 
volved by the action of one or the other of the parents, or of 
the child itself. Let the home be what it should be, let parents 
make home, however humble, a place of comfort and cheerful- 
ness, and legal relations will be unheard of. The conditions 
of society are, however, such that in almost every community 
it is essential that the legal relations of parents and children be 
clearly and definitely understood. 

1. Ancient Authority.—In past ages the father was by 
custom considered as absolute monarch of the home. In the 
oriental countries of to-day, the same custom still prevails; 
modern progress and modern ideas, however, have changed old 
customs, and the authority of the parent in civilized countries 
has been considerably limited by law. 
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z. Rights of Parents.—The parent has control of his 
minor child, and has all reasonable authority to enforce obedi- 
ence. As long as the parent treats his child properly, no 
one has a right to interfere with his authority, or take the child 
away and retain him against the wishes of the parent. 

3. A Runaway Child.—A child has no right to leave home 
without permission of the parent, and should a child run away 
he can be brought back by force. If relatives or other par- 
ties keep him and refuse to give him up, the parent by legal 
process can obtain possession of his child, unless it can be shown 
that the father is brutal, or is not capable, on account of drunk- 
enness or other causes, to take proper care of his child. we 

4. Adoption.—Any child, whether its parents are living 
or not, may be adopted. In that case the parent is no longer 
entitled to the custody, but the adopting person is. The child 
cannot be adopted without the consent of its parents, if they are 
living, but the consent having once been given cannot be re- 
voked. If the child is over fourteen years of age, it must also 
consent to the adoption. Under any circumstances the court 
has the right to refuse to permit the adoption if it considers 
that the person petitioning is not a proper person to have the 
custody. 

5. Method of Adoption.—Application must be made at the 
county court, and the judge will consider the application and 
will pass upon it. 

6. Punishment of Children.—A parent has a right to 
punish his minor child, providing he is not guilty of cruelty. 
Brutality is a crime, punished by severe legal penalties. The 
parent must be reasonable in his punishment, leave no bruises 
or in any way injure the health of the child. 

7. Rights to Earnings.—A parent is entitled to all the 
earnings of his minor child. If the child should refuse to turn 
over his earnings to the parent, the employer of the child may 
be notified, and be compelled to pay the parent only. 

8. Special Rights.—The parent may, however, make free 
his child from all obligations to himself and allow the child 
to collect his own wages and do for himself. When a parent 
thus makes public such a declaration, he cannot thereafter collect 


the child’s wages. 
9. The Property of the Child.—A parent may control the 
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earnings of the child, yet he has no control of the property 
belonging to the child, either acquired by gift, legacy or any 
other way. If a parent should appropriate his child’s property, 
it would be just as criminal in the eyes of the law as stealing 
any one else’s property. 

10. Parent’s Obligation to Support.—Parents are legally 
held for the support of their minor children, If a child has 
property, it does not relieve the parent from the support of 
his child; he, however, can apply to court and get per- 
mission to use a part, or all, of the income of the property for 
the child’s support. 

i1. Illegitimate Children.—It is a parent's duty to sup- 
port even an illegitimate child. Such a child has legally 
no father, but his putative father, as he is called, may be com- 
pelled by the overseers of the poor to furnish the child with 
reasonable support, so that it shall not become a “burden on 
the parish.” All children born in wedlock are legitimate, unless 
it is proved that the husband could not possibly be the father. The 
adultery of the wife cannot affect the legitimacy of the child. He 
is conclusively presumed to be the child of the husband. It 
makes no difference how soon after the marriage the child is 
born. A child born the same day as the marriage, if subsequent 
to the ceremony, is legitimate, provided there is good reason for 
believing that the husband is the father. 

12. Effect of Illegitimacy.—The only legal effect of il- 
legitimacy of any consequence is that the child cannot inherit 
property from his father; nor from his mother, if she has any 
legitimate children. He may, of course, take a legacy given to 
him by his putative father’s will, but if there is no will he cannot 
inherit. 

13. Children’s Obligations. —Where the parents are unable to 
support themselves, the child is legally held for their support and 
care, but it must be first shown that the parent, or parents, are 
unable to support themselves. 

14 Crimes.—-The parent cannot be held for crimes com- 
mitted by his minor child. If a child commits a premeditated 
crime, he is personally liable. 

15. Guardian.—If a child has no parents living, a guard- 
ian may be appointed, or he may appoint his own guardian, who 
will in a legal sense exercise the prerogative of a parent. 
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THE LAWS,GOVERNING OUR COMMON AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. FACTS WHICH EVERY TEACHER 
AND PARENT SHOULD KNOW. 

i. Teachers.—It will be found that in all the States the 
authority to employ teachers is conferred upon officers known 
as directors, trustees, or committees. 

2. The contract made by school officers with a person to 
teach for a period extending beyond the trustees’ term of office 
is valid and binding on successors in office. 

3. A person under age possessing the requisite qualifications 
may with the consent of his parent or guardian contract to 
teach school. 

4. At common law married women were disabled from mak- 
ing such contracts, but most of the States have removed this 
disability and they can now contract the same as unmarried 
women. 

5. Certificates.—Every teacher must have a certificate of 
mental and moral qualifications properly signed by the ex- 
amining officer. 

If, however, the teacher has obtained a certificate without 
fraud, although the certificate was issued without any examina- 
tion having been made, still it is held that the certificate is 
good and that the teacher can hold the directors responsible for 
his salary. 
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6. Should a person be employed to teach school without a 
proper certificate he cannot be restrained by the superintendent, 
but any citizen or resident of the district can make a complaint 
and secure the removal of such a teacher. 


CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL CONTRACTS. 


1. It is always best to have a written contract properly 
signed between teacher and officers. 

2. A person hired to perform the duties of a teacher cannot 
substitute a proxy, no matter how competent, without the con- 
sent of the trustees or directors. 

3. The trustees of any school district have no right to dis- 
miss any teacher holding a proper certificate, without good and 
sufficient cause. If the teacher is not faithful, or incompetent, 
or cannot properly govern the school, these or any one of these 
deficiencies shall be a sufficient cause for dismissal. 

4. If a teacher is dismissed without sufficient cause, full 
compensation for the time hired can be collected. The teacher 
must present himself and show willingness to go on with the 
school in order to show sufficient evidence that he is ready to 
faithfully perform his part of the contract. 

If directors wantonly obstruct him in the discharge of his 
duties, or dispossess him of the school-house, they will be indi- 
vidually liable for damages. 

5. Sweeping the School-House.—A contract to teach 
school does not imply that the teacher is to sweep, build fires, or 
perform other janitorial work. He isnot compelled to do so un- 
less it is specified in the contract or agreement. 

6. A Calendar Month.—The word month has various mean- 
ings. There are calendar months, ‘solar months, and several 
kinds of lunar months. 

In law the word month means either a calendar or lunar 
month. The calendar months are the months as adjusted in 
the Gregorian calendar, and known as January, February, 
March, etc. 

A lunar month is the period of one synodical revolution of 
the moon, and its length is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes and 2.87 
seconds, but in common usage four weeks are called a lunar 
month. 
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{n making a contract it is always best to specify the kind 
of month to be taught. If there is no mention of the term 
month in the contract, then the teacher will be compelled to 
teach calendar months. 

7. Closing School.—lIf the district officers close the school 
on account of the prevalence of scarlet fever, small-pox, or on 
account of any other contagious disease, and the teacher con- 
tinties ready to perform his contract, he is entitled to full wages 
during such a period. 
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OLD TIME SCHOOL. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


1. Let it be remembered by parents that children well gov- 
erned at home rarely, if ever, have any difficulty with teachers 
in the school-room. The sacred duty to be performed by every 
parent is to teach his child to be respectful to his teacher and 
obedient to the rules of school. 
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2. There would be no success 1: the management of a 
school if the teacher were not armed with some coercive power, 
and the law universally recognizes the fact that the school- 
teacher stands in the place of the parent, in relation to the pupils 
committed to his charge, while they are under his care. He 
therefore can enforce obedience to his commands, lawfully given 
in his capacity as a schoolmaster, and he may enforce them by 
a moderate correction. 

3. A good school means good order and the authority to 
keep it so, therefore the teacher has undoubtedly the right te 
chastise his pupils for any conduct which interferes with the 
order and discipline of the school. 

4. Ifthe teacher in punishing a child administers more than 
reasonable punishment, he becomes criminally liable. 

5. A teacher must prnish a child without any ill-will, vin. 
dictive feeling, hatred or malice. The punishment must be 
done when necessary, and in the proper spirit. 

6. The teacher must exercise a reasonable degree of dis- 
cretion, and must temper the punishment according to the na- 
ture of the offense, at the same time taking into consideration 
age, size, and apparent powers of endurance of the child, and the 
teacher must always remember that the jury must say whether 
the punishment is excessive and unjust. 

7. Malice on the part of the teacher may be proved or 
may be presumed from the circumstances under which the pun- 
ishment took place. 

8 A teacher in order to conduct a successful school must 
command obedience, and control stubbornness in order to 
quicken diligence and reform bad habits. In order to enable 
the teacher to exercise this salutary sway, he must be armed 
with a power to administer moderate correction when he shall 
believe it to be just and necessary. 

9. The teacher is a substitute of the parent and he is respon- 
sible for the successful management of the school for which he 
is hired to teach, and the law has therefore not undertaken to 
prescribe punishments for particular offenses, but has contented 
itself with the generai grant of power of moderate correction, 
and has confided the graduation of punishments to the discretion 
and judgment of the teacher. 

10. Any punishment, therefore, which may seriously endan- 
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ger life, limbs or health, or disfigure the child, or cause any per- 
manent injury, may be pronounced immoderate, and the teacher 
will be liable for criminal prosecution; but any correction, how- 
ever severe, which produces temporary pain only and no perma- 
nent ill, cannot be pronounced immoderate punishment. The 
law therefore is that the teacher exceeds the limits of his author- 
ity when he causes lasting mischief, though he acts within the 
limits of his authority. 

11. Many severe cases of discipline may better be referred 
to the board of school directors, but teachers are often com- 
pelled to act promptly in order to maintain order. 

12. It is always best before expelling a pupil from school 
to consult the board and place the facts plainly before them and 
allow them to act for the teacher. An incorrigible child at 
school can work great mischief, and where parents are in sym- 
pathy with a disobedient child the best thing that can be done 
is to dismiss such a pupil from school. 

13. How many men and women are there today who have 
made life a failure; who owe their present condition in life to 
the fact that their parents always took their part in every mat- 
ter of disobedience when they were attending school. The 
writer personally knows of several young men who have spent 
several years between the stone walls and behind iron bars of 
penitentiaries, and who owe their condition in life to the fact 
that they were not properly governed at home, and were not 
allowed to be governed properly at school. 

14. Parents, have the respect and obedience of your children 
at home, and their school life will not only be pleasant but it will 
prepare them icr a tife of usefulness and success. 

15. When it is known by the child that the teacher is sup- 
ported by the parent and that the government of the school is 
upheld in the home, there is very little occasion for corporal 
punishment. Our public schools have greatly improved in _ 
this respect. The rod has given way to methods that tend to 
inspire confidence, respect, and an eagerness to acquire knowl- 
edge. 
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RESOLVE TO PERFORM WHAT YOU OUGHT. 


EXEMPTION LAWS. 


The Amount of Property That Cannot be Taken for Debts in Different 
States as we Find It September, 1900. 


1. Exemption Laws are for the purpose of protecting those 
who are unable to pay their debts without causing distress to 
themselves and their families. 

2, Property covered by mortgage cannot be held. 


3. 


A safe estimate of the property of the person desiring 


credit should be made before the credit is given. 


Value 


Exceptions and 


Explanations. 


A householder $50 for each mem- 
$400 for tools 


Earnings for 80 days prior to 


Must be designated as such in 
writing and recorded. 

‘“Homestead’’ mmst be 
written on record of deed. 


160 acres of land in country, 4% 


, (e) Homestead 
must be designated by a writ- 
ing executed and recorded 


No homestead except as before 
40 acres in country, % acre in 


No limit as to value. 
160 acres in country, 1 acre in 


Homestead and personal prop- 
Written declaration 


Certificate must be filed. 
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Exceptions and 


Explanations. 
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in city, varying with size of 


city. 
Or pies if statement is record- 


ed. 

From $1,500 to $3,000, according 
to size of city. 

And not to exceed 160 acres of 
farm land or ¥% acre in vity. 


recorded. 


Also $500 homestead for single 
man (e@). 


160 acres in country, or 2 acres 
in city not exceeding $5,000 in 
value. 


city. 


160 acres in country, 1 acre in 
town, limit $5,000. 


200 acres in country, $5,000 in 
city. 

$1,000 for debtor, $500 for wife, 
$250 all members of family. 


Varies from $500 to $2,000 ax 
cording to trade or profession. 
city. 


(a) Articles of specific property too numerous to mention, no value fixed, 


fb) Exemptions vary in different counties. 


(*) In either personalty, realty 


or both. (t) In personalty or realty. (c) Articles of specific property too 
nuimerous to mention, varying in amount in different trades and professions 


(d) Articles of specific property, ranging in value from $100 to $500. 
(e) A single man can claim homestead only in Idaho and New 
(f) If no homestead is taken, $500 in personality is exempt, 


or personal. 
Hampshire. 


(t). Real 


and the exemption laws in New Mexico are the same as in Nebraska. 
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HOMESTEADS UNDER UNITED STATES LAND LAWS. 


1. Any citizen of the United States, the head of a family 
of the age of twenty-one years and over, or a person who has 
filed his declaration of intention to become such citizen, may 
secure a homestead upon the unappropriated public lands be- 
longing to the government which are subject to pre-emption; 
160 acres if such lands are subject to pre-emption at $1.25 per 
acre, and 80 acres of land which are subject to pre-emption at 
$2.50 per acre; such lands to be of legal subdivision of the pub- 
lic lands and can be located only after they are surveyed. 

2. The person desiring to secure such homestead must 
make an affidavit before the register of the land office in which 
the land upon which he desires to make his entry is located, 
that he is the head of a family, and is twenty-one years or more 
of age, or has performed service in the army or navy of the 
United States; that his application is made for his own ex- 
clusive use and benefit, and that his entry is for the purpose of 
actual settlement and cultivation, and not, either directly or in- 
directly, for the use and benefit of any other person, persons or 
corporation. Upon filing such affidavit with the register on 
payment of $5 for 80 acres and $10 for 160 acres he shall be 
allowed to enter the amount of land specified. 

3. No certificate or patent can be issued until the expiration 
of five years from the date of such entry, and within two years 
after the expiration of said five years the party making the ap- 
plication must prove by two disinterested witnesses before the 
register of his land office that he has actually occupied and 
cultivated and improved said land as a homestead for the space 
of five years prior to the making of such application. Upon 
making such proof to the satisfaction of the register he shall 
be entitled to his certificate and patent. 

4. The homestead right may be changed into a pre-emption 
and the land proposed to be homesteaded paid for at the reg- 
ular government rate if the homesteader so desires. 

5. In case of the death of any person who would be entitled 
to a homestead, as hereinbefore stated, before he is able to 
prove up the same, his wife and children, or in case he leaves no 
wife, or she remarries, then his children may prove up on the 
land and secure the title thereto. 
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6. Soldiers and officers who served in tie army of tlic 
United States during the Rebellion for 90 days and who were 
honorably discharged are entitled to have the time of such serv- 
ice deducted from the time fixed by the statute upon which the: 
must live upon the land. 

7. -Homestead lands are not liable for debts contracted prior 
to the issuing of the patent therefor. 

8. Only one quarter section can be entered as a homestead. 

9. Persons who have entered less than 160 acres are entitled 
to enter enough more to make up the full limit. 

10. A widow, if unmarried, or minor children by their 
guardian, may enter homesteads. 

11. Persons may be absent from their homestead claims 
not exceeding one year, if such absence is occasioned by the 
failure or destruction of crops. 

12. The commissioner of the general land office may, for 
climatic reasons, in his discretion, allow the settler twelve months 
from the date of filing his application to commence his resi- 
dence on his homestead. 

13. At the end of the third year of residence thereon, if 
the homesteader shall have undcr cultivation for two years one 
acre of timber, the trees whereof arc not more than twelve feet 
apart each way, and in good thrifty condition, for each and 
every sixteen acres of such homestead, may, upon due proof 
of such facts by two credible witnesses, receive a patent for 
such homestead. 

14. Six months’ absence from the homestead claim unex- 
plained, forfeits the claim. 

15. Persons becoming insane before securing patents to 
their homesteads can have the necessary proofs made by their 
legally appointed guardians or: conservators. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS OR THE TIME IN WHICH 
DEBTS ARE OUTLAWED IN THE DIFFERENT 
STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Corrected up to Date, May, 1901. 


1. All of our States have statutes of limitation providing 
different periods of time, varying from one to twenty years, 
within which actions specified in the statutes must be brought. 
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“ THE MAN WHO IS IN DEBT CARRIES A WORLD OF TROUBLE.’’—BUREE, 


2. In accounts it generally begins from the purchase of the 
last item, and is renewed by every partial payment. 


3. Incase the debtor makes a written acknowledgment in a 
note, or papers of that character, the claim is renewed. 
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Nebraska.......... 5 5 5 | 4 J\Nova Scotia. 6 1 20) 20| 6 


* Except as to foreign claims, then 2 years. 
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TAXES AND DUTIES. 


Definition.—Taxes are assessments of money on persons or 
property, for public purposes and the public good. Duties 
are taxes on imported goods. 

A Direct Tax is levied upon the person who it is intended 
should pay it. The expenses of towns, cities, counties and 
States are paid by a direct tax upon the property or polls. 

An Indirect Tax is one demanded of the merchant or manu- 
facturer, but really paid by the consumer. Such are duties and 
customs collected upon imported goods. 

Poli Tax.—In some States a tax is levied upon all able- 
bodied men over twenty-one years of age, or, in some States, 
upon all voters. This is called a Poll Tax. 

A Property Tax is an amount assessed upon all property 
within the limits of the State, County or Town. 

Am Assessor is a person elected annually by the people. He 
is required to make a careful and true valuation of all the 
property in the town or township. 

How a Tax is Levied.—Having obtained a valuation of all 
taxable property in a district, the amount of the tax to be raised 
is divided by this, giving the rate of taxation. Property is liable 
to be taxed for each of several purposes, ome amount being 
assessed for State tax, another for county, the town and the 
school. In each case the rate may be different, because in each 
case the amount to be raised is different. Poll tax, if any, must 
first be deducted from the whole amount to be raised before 
the rate of taxation can be found. 

Equalization Boards.—The work of these boards is to make 
such changes in the valuation of the property as the case de- 
mands. Any one believing his property to be assessed for too 
great a sum has the privilege of appealing to a board for cor- 
rection of assessment. This must be done within a specified 
time. The State Board of Equalization adjusts the rate of 
taxation among the counties of the State. This is done by rais- 
ing or lowering the valuation of property of different counties. 

Special Assessments are assessments against property bene- 
fited, for public improvements, such as widening, opening or 
paving of streets, water pipes, sewers, etc. These are usually 
made by the town or city authorities upon the petition of prop- 
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erty owners interested. Frequently a vote is taken by the towr 
before the assessment is made by the authorities. 

Great Care should be taken in buying real estate near cities 
or growing towns. Through the manipulations of real estate 
boomers special assessments are often made that are far ahead 
of the actual needs and very expensive to all property holders. 

Internal Revenue and Duties on Imports.—The expenses 
of the United States Government are paid by internal revenue 
and taxes on imports. By internal revenue is meant the tax on 
tobacco, cigars, distilled spirits, fermented liquors, etc. Duties 
on imports are charged for the support of the Government and 
for the protection of home industries. 

Collection Districts.—The waters and shores of the United 
States are divided into collection districts and a collector placed 
in charge of each of them. 

Ad Valorem Duty is a tax assessed at certain per cent. 
upon the value of the goods in the country from which they 
were exported. 

Specific Duty is a tax assessed at a certain sum per ton, 
pound, foot, gallon, or other measure without respect to value. 

Bonded Warehouses.— These are places for the storage of 
goods on which the duties or taxes have not yet been paid. Ifan 
importer does not wish to place his goods upon the market at 
once, he may have them stored in bonded warehouse by giving 
his bond for the payment of the duties and making the entry in 
the proper form. 


BREACH OF TRUST. 


Breach in law signifies a breaking or a violation of a right 
or of an obligation or engagement legally binding. 

If you give a person money, jewels, or valuables to be used 
by him, for you, for any specific purpose, such as paying a. 
debt for you, or buying some article for you, or delivering them 
to some one else, and if that person applies the money, etc., to 
his own use, he is guilty only of a breach of trust. You have 
no recourse except to ste him for the value of the money or 
property, provided, however, that he undertook the service 
without pay. If you pay, or agree to pay, him anything, no 
matter what the amount, for his services, and he then applies 
the money or valuables to his own use, he is guilty of embez- 
ziement, which is a criminal offense. 
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‘HOW TO SECURE AN APPOINTMENT UNDER THE CIVIL. 
SERVICE LAW. 


1. In 1883 Congress passed 2 
law for the improvement of the 
civil service in the United States. 
This law provides for three com- 
-missioners appointed by the 
President. They have general 
charge of filling the vacancies in 
the various subordinate depart- 
ments at Washington, and in all 
custom-houses and _ postoffices 
having as many as fifty office- 
holders. 

2. There are over 120,000 clerks 
in the government employ by 
whom the business of each ad- 

ministration is carried on. About 
' 5,000 of these are directly ap- 
pointed by the President; about 
15,000 are under what is known as 
the ‘Civil Service Rules.” Thus 
it is seen that a great body of 
officeholders are appointed by the 
heads of departments. 
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CONGRESS ON HIS ARRIVALAT ice and secure men according to 


WASHINGTON, i 
their fitness rather than party af- 


filiation, a system of competitive examinations has been organ- 
ized, and the competitors are required to be examined on the 
following subjects: 1. Orthography, penmanship and copying. 
2. Arithmetic—fundamental rules, fractions and percentage. 
3. Interest, discount and the elements of book-keeping and ac- 
counts. 4. Elements of the English language, letter writing, and 
the proper construction of sentences, 5. Elements of the geog- 
raphy, history and government of the United States, 

4. A standing of 65 per cent. in the first three branches ts 
necessary in order to qualify an applicant for an appointment. 

18 Standard 
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Where special qualifications are necessary, special examinations 
are given. 

5. Every applicant must furnish proof that he is of good 
moral character and in good health. 

6. There is a board of examiners in each of the principal 
cities of the United States, and several examinations are held 
each year. Several of our States have adopted the principles 
of the general government, and are employing clerks under 
their own civil service rules. 

7. If you desire to enter an examination, address, “Civil 
Service Commissioner,” Washington, D. C., and you will 
secure a full set of papers, and complete information as to time 
and place where the examinations are held, and full instructions 
for entering same. 


DOMESTIC POSTAGE. 


To all parts of the United States; also Canada and Mexico: 

1, First-Class.—Letters, 2 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof; postal cards, 1 cent each. 

2. Second-Class.—Newspapers and periodicals, 1 cent for 
each 4 ounces or fractional part thereof; special rates for pub- 
lishers and news agents, I cent per pound. 

3. Third-Class.—For books, circulars, etc., 1 cent for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

4. Fourth-Class.—Merchandise and samples, 1 cent for each 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

5. Registry Fee.—Light cents additional to regular postage 
of first-class matter. 
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6. Immediate Delivery.—Ten cents additional to regular 
postage. 

7. Postal Money Orders.—For orders not exceeding $2.50, 
3 cents; $2.50 to $5, 5 cents; $5 to $10, 8 cents; $10 to $20, 10 
cents; $20 to $30, 12 cents; $30 to $40, 15 cents; $40 to $50, 18 
cents; $50 to $60, 20 cents; $60 to $75, 25 cents; $75 to $100, 30 
cents. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


The rates of postage to all foreign countries and colonies (ex- 
cept Canada and Mexico) are as follows: 

1. On Letters.—Five cents for each half ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. 

On newspapers, books, pamphlets, photographs, engravings, 
and similar printed matter, one cent for each two ounces or frac- 
tion thereof. 

2. Canada and Mexico.—Letters, newspapers and printed 
matter are now carried to Canada and Mexico at the same rates 
as in the United States. 

3- Limits of Size.—Samples of merchandise to all postal 
union countries are admissible to 12 inches in length, 8 inches in 
width and 4 inches in depth. If they are in the form ofa roll, 12 
inches in length and 6 inches in diameter. 

4. Limit of Weight.—The general limit of weight is 83/ 
ounces; but by special agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Argentine Republic, 
Italy, Hawaiian Republic, Austria, Egypt, and the British Colo- 
nies, except India, Canada and Australia, samples of merchan- 
dise are admissible in the mails up to 12 ounces in weight. 

5. Parcels Posts.—Unsealed packages of mailable merchan- 
dise may be sent by parcels posts to Jamaica, Barbadoes, the 
Bahamas, British Honduras, Mexico, Hawaiian Republic, Lee- 
ward Islands, Costa Rica, Colombia, Salvador, British Guiana, 
Danish West Indies, Windward Islands and Newfoundland at 
the following rate: For every pound or additional fraction 
thereof 12 cents. The maximum weight is 11 pounds. 

6. Prepaid Postage.—Foreign postage should always be 
prepaid in stamps of the country from which matter is sent. 
If not prepaid it is chargeable with double the amount 
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LEGAL HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Showing at a glance the number of holidays of each State, as 


well as the number of States observing each holiday. 


(The letters on the line with each State indicate that the days designated by 
the same letters on next page are observed as holidays.) ; 
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EXPLANATIONS TO THE LEGAL HOLIDAYS IN THE DIF- 
FERENT STATES AS GIVEN ON THE PRE- 
CEDING PAGE. 


A. New Year’s Day, January 1st. B. Battle of New Orleans, 
January 8th. C. Lee’s Birthday, January 1oth. D. Lincoln’s 
Birthday, February 12th. E. Washington’s Birthday, February 
22d. F. Texan Independence, March 2d. G. Good Friday (day 
changeable). H. Patriots’ Day, April 19th. I. Anniversary of 
Battle of San Jacinto (Texas), April 21st. J. Memorial Day, 
April 26th. North Carolina observes May 10 as Memorial Day., 
K. Decoration Day, May 30th. L. Jefferson Davis’ Birthday, 
June 3d. M. Independence Day, July 4th. N. Pioneers’ Day, 
July 24th. O. Bennington Battle Day, August 16th. P. Labor 
Day. The first Monday in September is Labor Day in most 
States. Florida observes September 12th; California, October 
sth; Louisiana, November 25th. Q. Arbor Day. It is set by 
the Governor in most States, except (1) Texas, February 22d; 
(2) Nebraska, April 22d; (3) Montana, third Tuesday in April; 
(4) Utah, first Saturday in April; (5) Rhode Island and Idaho, 
first Friday in May. R. Admission Day (California), September 
Othaeeo se Lincoln — Daye OctobermiSthive DeeAdimiSsionmm Day; 
(Nevada), October 31st. U. All Saints’ Day, November Ist. 
V. General Election Day, first Tuesday after first Monday in 
November; also State election in Rhode Island. W. Thanks- 
giving Day, last Thursday in November. X. Christmas Day, 
December 25th. 

N. B. There are no national holidays, not even the Fourth of 
July, only as they are made such by the different States. Con- 
gress has at various times appointed special holidays. In the 
second session of the Fifty-third Congress it passed an act mak- 
ing Labor Day a public holiday in the District of Columbia, and 
it has recognized certain days as holidays, for commercial pur- 
poses, in such legislation as the Bankruptcy act, but with this ex- 
ception, there is no general statute on the subject. The procla- 
mation of the President designating a day of Thanksgiving 
makes it a holiday only in those States which provide for it by 
law. 
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WORKING ON HOLIDAYS. 


There is no law which says a farm hand or any other laborer 
shall not work on holidays. Generally the laborer should work 
on such days if required to do so, or forfeit his right to pay. In 

many localities it is customary not to work on some of the 
principal days, such as Christmas, Thanksgiving Day in the East, 
and the Fourth of July, and still to pay the men their regular 
wages. If this custom is common and well known in any place, 
it will probably govern, so that pay can be collected although the 
work is not done. Of course, ordinary farm chores should be 
done, as on Sundays, at least. 


THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS. 


THE LAW OF NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1. There is no postal law regulating the transactions between 
publishers and subscribers. The ordinary rules of contract gov- 
ern all relations between the parties concerned, and the postoffice 
has no part except to deliver the article, or return it when 
ordered to do so. 

2. Ifthe publisher of any paper or periodical sends his paper 
or magazine, the postmaster must deliver it, if the person to 
whom it is sent will take it. If he will not take it, the postmaster 
must notify the publisher. 
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3. The publisher must collect his subscription the same as 
any other debt. 

4. Ifaman subscribes for a paper or periodical for one year, 
he cannot stop his paper at any time during that year, but at the 
end of the year he can stop his paper, whether he has paid for 
\t or not. 

5. If at the end of the year the publisher continues to send 
his paper and the subscriber to receive it, the sending is the offer 
of another year’s subscription at the same price, and the taking 
of the paper out of the postoffice is an acceptance. 

6. Ifa subscriber has by express or implied agreement be- 
come liable for another year’s subscription, he cannot during 
and before the expiration of that year stop his paper, even by 
paying up all he owes to the publisher. 

7. If the publisher advertises terms of subscription, all par- 
ties taking the paper under these conditions.will be held accord- 
ing to the conditions. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN RUNAWAY HORSES AND TEAMS. 


1. Ifa horse naturally quiet to ride and drive is frightened 
by a railroad train, steam thrasher, or other causes, not under 
the control of the rider or driver, does any damage, or injures 
any person or persons, the owner is not responsible. 

2. If horses are known to be vicious, or sustain a runaway 
reputation, break loose or run away with their driver, or injure 
any person or persons, the owner is responsible, unless it can be 
shown that the horses were frightened by some obstacle which 
would naturally frighten a gentle or ordinarily quiet horse. 

3. A person owning or driving a team must always use 
proper caution and ordinary diligence, in order to escape any 
damages that may be done in case his team should break loose 
and run away. 

4. Ifa person enters the barn or pasture of another, and is 
injured by a vicious horse or bull, it must be shown that the 
owner used all reasonable means in the care of his animals for 
the safety of his help and neighbors. 

5. Ifa person enters upon the land of another, and is in- 
jured, he must show good cause for entering upon said land, 
and also prove ordinary caution, in going where cattle and 
horses were kept. 
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TRESPASSING ANIMALS. 


If cattle, cr horses, or sheep, or hogs, or chickens, or dogs, 
or any other animals trespass upon the land of a neighbor, they 
cannot be injured or killed by the owner of the land upon 
which the trespass is committed, no matter how often repeated. 
The law regulates these matters by damages, and every inno- 
cent person is protected, and generally fully compensated for all 
damages caused by trespassing animals. 

Many States and locai authorities have laws by which tres- 
passing animals can be taken up, and either held by the party 
upon whose land the trespassing is committed or placed in a 
public corral or pound. They are kept there at the expense of 
the owner, and damages or fines or both must be paid before 
the animals can be taken or removed by the owner. 


FENCE LAWS. 

1. Fence laws are generally regulated by State statutes or 
local authorities. 

2. A few general laws are commonly held in all the States. 

3. Legal Fence.—First find out from the state statute 
or local law what constitutes a legal fence. A legal fence is 
generally a four foot fence with sufficient boards or wire, or 
both, to turn cattle and sheep. 

4. if cattle or horses break through fences in any way 
defective or neglected, the owner of the cattle or horses doing 
the damage is not responsible, if it was not his fence, or the 
injury brought about through his neglect. 

5. Every man is compelled to look after his own part of 
the fence and keep it in good repair, and look out and restrain 
his own animals in trespassing upon the lands of another. 

6. Owners of adjoining cultivated lands are required to 
make division fences in common. 

7. In erecting a division fence according to law, half of it 
may be placed upon the adjoining land. No man has a right 
to build a fence on another man’s land, unless there is a law 
that will permit him to do so. 

8 Fences are fixtures that pass with the sale of land. Posts 
or boards that have been used as fences on a farm, though when 
the farm is sold are piled up, and not used at the time for 
fencing purposes, cannot be removed as personal property. 
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LAWS OF THE PUBLIC ROAD. 


1. Public Roads are those which are laid out and sup- 
ported by officers entrusted with that power. Their care and 
control are regulated by the statutes of the different States, and in 
detail will not be referred to here, as they can be easily looked 
up by those who desire information so entirely local. »% 

' 2. Ownership.—The soil and the land remains in the 
owner, who may put the land to any use, and derive from it any 
profit, not inconsistent with the rights of the public. If the road 
is at any time discontinued, the land reverts back to the owner. 

3- Liability.—The repairing of highways is usually imposed 
upon towns, and they are made liable by statute for all dam- 
ages, against persons or estates, from injuries received or hap- 
pening in consequence of a neglect of duty on the part of the 
officers having the same in charge. 

4. Laws of the Road.—Persons traveling with carriages 
or vehicles of transportation, meeting on any public way, are 
required to turn their carriages or wagons to the right of the 
center of the road, so far as to permit such carriages or wagons 
to pass without interruption. 

5. Runaways.—The owner of a runaway horse or horses 
if negligent, or not exercising due care, is responsible for all 
damages that may occur. 

6. Any unreasonable occupation of the public way, whether 
arising out of a refusal to turn out and allow a more rapid ve- 
hicle to pass, or from an unjustifiable occupancy of such a part 
of the road as to prevent others from passing, will render the 
party so trespassing liable for damages to any suffering injuries 
therefrom. A loaded vehicle must turn out, and allow those to 
pass who may reasonably and lawfully travel faster. 


Petition for Laying Out a Road. 


To the Commissioners of the Town of Lisle, 
County of Du Page, and State of Indiana. 

Your petitioners of the town of Lisle would respectfully represent that 
the public convenience and wants require that a road and highway should 
be laid and constructed, beginning at the Northwest corner of J. D. 
Wild’s farm, in the town of Lisle, and leading in a direct line South 
to the town of Bennington. 

Your petitioners would therefore ask that your honors would view 
the premises, and locate and construct said road and highway, according 
to the laws in such cases made and provided, as shown by the Statutes of 
the State. 

(Signatures.) (Signatures.) 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF OWNING A DOG. 


1. Dogs must be kept upon the owner’s premises, unless 
accompanied by the owner or some member of the family. 

2. If a dog annoys travelers upon the public highway by 
scaring horses and frightening children, the owner is responsible 
for damages. 

3. The owner of a dog is responsible for damages caused by 
his dog trespassing upon the public highway in running after 
teams or doing other damages. 

4. Ifa dog not accompanied by its owner annoys travelers 
upon the public highway, he may be killed, without any claim 
of damages on the part of the owner of the dog. When a dog 
becomes a nuisance he may be killed anywhere except on the 
owner’s premises. 

5. If a dog kills sheep or destroys or injures any other 
domestic animals, the owner is responsible for damages. 

6. Every owner of a savage and dangerous dog must keep 
him properly chained or otherwise secured that no injury may 
be done to others. 

7. If a person on a social or business errand is bitten or 
otherwise injured by a savage dog on the premises of the 
owner, the owner is responsible. Dangerous animals are not 
permitted to run at large, even on the owner’s own premises, 
unless he has sufficient safeguards to protect his neighbors 
against injury. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA MINING, 


LAW GOVERNING MINES AND MINERS. 


1. The General Rule.—Laws differ in different States and 
Territories, but there are some general principles and general 
laws which apply to all States and Territories. The first thing a 
prospector should do is to find under which laws the Territory or 
State is governed, and then by inquiry determine the steps 
necessary in order to legally locate the claim. But the following 
principles will apply to all unless recent changes have taken 


place: 

2. How to Stake Off a Claim.—If there is evidence of 
mineral in paying quantity, and the property is not owned bya 
private party, the miner is entitled to stake off the land, and is 
entitled to it according to the law of the State or Territory in 
which the ore is found. Caution must be taken to stake off the 
claim and give correct boundaries, or an application for a patent 
will be refused. The claim must be located according to law, 
and publication made by inserting the notice in some weekly 
newspaper for ten consecutive weeks, and a notice must be posted 
on a conspicuous part of the claim staked out. 
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3. An Adverse Claim.—An adverse claim, to be effective, 
must be made out in proper form and filed in a proper legal 
office during the period of publication of the application for the 
patent. The adverse claimant must commence suit in proper 
form within the required time, and runs a risk if he trusts the un- 
certainty of the United States Mail. He must set forth in detail 
the tacts on which he bases his adverse claim. 

4. A Foreigner.—A foreigner may make a mining loca- 
tion and dispose of it if he becomes a citizen before disposing 
of the mine. 

5- A Prospector.—A prospector with a discovery claim is 
allowed sixty days to sink a discovery shaft to the distance 
of ten feet. At the place of discovery it is customary to post 
a notice. 


Notice of Location. 


Notice is hereby given, That the undersigned having complied 
with the requirements of Section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and the local laws, customs and regulations of this dis- 
trict, have located fifteen hundred feet in length by six hundred feet in 
width, on this, the California lode, vein or deposit, bearing gold, silver 
and other precious metals, situated in Levan Mining District, Juab 
County, Utah, the location being described and marked on the ground 
as follows, to-wit: 

Commencing at this monument and running 300 feet easterly, thence 
1,000 feet southerly, thence 600 feet westerly, thence 1,500 feet northerly, 
thence 600 feet easterly, thence 500 feet southerly, thence 300 feet westerly 
to point of beginning; point of discovery and corners being designated 
by monument, stakes or blazed trees. The above mine is located about 
four miles up Levan Canyon on the left hand side and about six miles 
west of the town of Levan. 


eae Mining Claim above described shall be known as the California 
e. 


Located this 17th day of September, 1901. 
NAMES OF LOCATORS: 
Richard Roe. John Doe. 


6. Lawful Survey Made.—After sinking the shaft ten feet 
the miner will, if possible, have a competent and lawful survey 
made. But without a survey aclaim will be defined sufficiently 
to enable a record to be made if it is marked off by stakes driven 
into the ground or supported by a pile of stonearoundeach. The 
next step is to have a record made in the recorder’s office of that 
county. 

7- The Term.—The term of a mining tunnel, ditch or 
mining company cannot exceed twenty years. No miner:has a 
right to undermine the improvements of another unless by legal 
permission. A copy of mining laws in each district will be 
found at the county clerk’s office in the district where the mine 
is located. 
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8. Right of Way.—Miners have the right of way across 
any claim when hauling quartz. Water may be brought across 
any claim, road or ditch, or other mining improvement, provided 
it is so guarded that it does not interfere with the prior rights 
of another. 

9. in Locating a Placer.—In locating a placer (that is sur- 
face or loose dirt) claim, the amount of land is limited to 20 acres 
to one person. An association of eight persons may locate 160 
acres. 

10. Citizens of the United States.—To secure claims from 
the government the miner must be a citizen of the United States, 
or have legally declared his intention to become such. 

11. Destroy or Remove Location Stakes.— Any person 
who shall destroy or remove location stakes, except on abandoned 
property, shall be liable to a fine of $1,000 and one year’s im- 
prisonment. 

12. Jumping a Claim.—The person jumping a claim owned 
by another and gaining the same by threats or violence shall be 
liable to a fine of $250 and imprisonment in the county jail for six 
months. 

13. United States Law.—The United States law allows five 
acres to be taken asa claim fora mill site, but the site must not 
be upon known mineral lands. Sometimes the district regu- 
lations restrict the amount to much less dimensions. 

14. Change the True Value.—Any person engaged in mill- 
ing, sampling, reducing, shipping or producing ores, who shall 
knowingly change the true value of the same, whereby the owner 
of such ore shall not obtain its true value, shall be liable to a fine 
of $1,000 and one year’s imprisonment. 

15. ‘Salting.’’—“Salting” a claim, that is, taking ore from 
another mine and placing it in the one that is to be sold, thereby 
deceiving the purchaser, is punishable by a fine of $1,000 and 
confinement in the State prison fourteen years. 

16, Liable to a Fine.—The superintendent, manager or 
owner of a quartz mill, mill furnace or cupel, engaged in ex- 
tracting ore, who shall neglect or refuse to account for and pay 
the owner of the quartz or mineral all sums which shall be due, 
except such as may be retained for services, shall be liable to a 
fine of $1,000 and imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
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HOW TO LOCATE A MINE. 


I. Who May Locate a Mime.—Any person of lawful age 
who is a citizen of the United States or shall have legally de- 
clared his intention to become such may locate a mine. 

2. Must Be Actuaily Discovered.—A mineral bearing 
ledge, lode or vein must be actually discovered on the claim it is 
proposed to locate. 

3. The Ground Entitled to.—Unless the width is modi- 
fied by the laws of a Jocal mining district, the ground enti- 
tled to with a mining claim is 1,500 feet along the ledge by 300 
feet each side of the ledge, or 600 feet wide. 

4. Point of Discovery.—The point of discovery may be 
within any part of the 1,500 feet. 

5. Boundary Description.—In the boundary description of a 
mine use the terms easterly and westerly, northerly and southerly 
instead of the more positive terms east, west, etc. 

6. General Description.—Make the general description as 
short as possible, and mention adjacent or neighboring mines, 
distance and direction, well-known natural objects, or permanent 
monuments. 

7. Location Notice.—Tne location notice must be posted at 
the point of discovery. The corners of claims must be marked 
by blazed trees, stakes or monuments. 

About five days are allowed to post up location notice, and 
from ten to thirty days to have the same recorded. Record with 
the district recorder, or if an unorganized mining district, record 
with the county recorder. If not in actual personal possession 
of the proposed location, post location notice and have it re- 
corded as soon as possible. 

8. Assessment Work.—To hold a mine $100 worth of 
assessment work in labor or improvement must be done on it 
annually, and the calendar wear in which to commence the as- 
sessment work begins with the January following the fractional 
year in which the location is made. 

9. Two or More Locators.—Two or more locators on the 
same ledge may consolidate and do the amount of their combined 
assessment work on one claim of the group. 

to. How to Obtain a Patent.—The affidavits of assess- 
sessment work by two credible witnesses should annually be filed 
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with the district or county recorder. When $500 worth of as- 
sessment work has been done on a mine a patent to it may be 
obtained from the Government. 


MONEY. 


Definition.—Any material that by agreement serves as a 
medium of exchange and measure of value in trade. The 


’ earliest money of our country was wampum, beads, pieces of 


cloth, corn, cattle, etc. 

Gold and Silver.—Gold and silver have, from the earliest 
times, been used by all commercial nations as either customary 
or legalized money. 

Functions of Money.—It is a commodity—having a value 
of its own. It is a common measure of values. It has general 
exchangeability, and hence is a general medium of exchange. 

Bullion—Gold or silver in bars, or ingots, uncoined. 

Kinds of Money in Use.—Gold coins of $20, $10, $5 and $2%4; 
silver coins of $1, 50 cents, 25 cents and Io cents; nickel 5 cent 
coins; cents; United States notes (“greenbacks’). Treasury 
notes; United States gold certificates, issued upon deposits 
of gold coin; United States silver certificates, issued upon de- 
posits of silver dollars; United States currency | certificates, 
issued on deposits of United States notes, to National banks 
only (issue now suspended); National bank notes issued by 
National banks. 

Subsidiary Coin.—Silver coin of 50 cents, 25 cents and to 
cents. 

Minor Coin.—Nickel 5 cent pieces and cents. 

Legal Tender.—Lawful money; money which may be of- 
fered in payment of debts. Gold is the only absolute legal 
tender in the United States. Silver dollars, greenbacks and 
Treasury notes, and fractional silver coins in amounts of $10 and 
less, are a legal tender, except where otherwise stipulated in 
the contract. Gold certificates, silver certificates, currency cer- 
tificates and National bank notes are not a legal tender, but 
are receivable for public dues, except the latter, which are not 
receivable for custom. Foreign coins are not legal tender in 
the United States. 

Sound Money.—Standard money ; no depreciated dollars. 

Fiat Money.—The doctrine that the Government can make 
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paper, leather or any other material into money by simply 
putting its stamp upon it, without reference to its redemption 
in coin. 

Amount in Circulation.—From a report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the following interesting items are taken: 
The amount of money in circulation in our country in 1860 
was $435,407,252; in 1880 it had reached $973,382,228; in 1890, 
$1,429,251,270, and in 1896, $1,506,434,960. In 1860 the circu- 
lation per capita was $13.85; in 1880, $19.41; in 1890, $22.82, and 
in 1896, $21.10. 

The Monetary Question.—The question of what should be 
the medium of exchange has in the last few years grown into 
a problem of such magnitude that it has resulted in the formation 
of what is practically a political party. 


MINTS. 

Definition.—A mint is a place where the coin of a country 
is manufactured, and from which it is issued by sovereign or 
public authority. 

First Mints.—The first United States mint was established 
at Philadelphia by the coinage act of April 2, 1792. The first 
coinage of the United States was silver half-dimes and copper 
cents. The first building erected in the United States for public 
use, under the authority of the Federal Government, was a 
structure for the United States mint. This was a plain brick 
building and was occupied for forty years. 

Branches.—Branches of the Philadelphia mint were organ- 
ized at New Orleans, Dahlonega, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C., in 
1835; San Francisco, Cal., in 1854, and at Carson City, Nev., 
in 1870. Those at Dahlonega and Charlotte have been given 
up. 
Mint Marks.— These are letters or marks on the coin 
designating the mint at which it was struck, as “S” for Sar 
Francisco; “C. C.” for Carson City; “O” for New Orleans. 
The coins struck at the parent mint in Philadelphia bear no 
mint mark. 

Assay Offices.—These are places where coins are examined 
to determine their economic value. Assay offices are located 
at Boise City, Idaho, Charlotte, N. C., Helena, Mont., New 
York and St. Louis. An assayer in charge is appointed 
ever each of these offices. 
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A Complete Set of Parliamentary Rules and Usages for 
Public Meetings, Political Gatherings 
and Debating Societies. 


CONDUCTING PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


In every community it is necessary to hold public meet- 
ings from time to time, and in order to expedite the pro- 
ceedings of such meetings, as well as to settle matters of 
dispute, it is necessary that rules of proceedings be adopted. 
In order to be able to take an intelligent interest and part 
in such meeting, it is essential that young and old be informed 
on the most important points of parliamentary rules. 

Ladies.—This does not include men only, for we are living 
in a time when women are called upon to carry on a public 
meeting as well as men. Then, again, women are taking a 
much more active part in public affairs than formerly. 

The following suggestions, together with the three hundred 
points of order, if carefully followed, will be very helpful ia 
conducting any public meeting. 

The chairman selected should be a man of maturity and 
one held in general respect and confidence. 

Any person of standing may call the meeting to order, and 
put the motion for the election of chairman. 

Upon taking the chair, a few remarks by the chairman 
are generally expected. 

The chairman should have a clear voice, positiveness of 
manner and self possession. 

When a motion is presented to the meeting and seconded, 
it should be stated or read by the secretary or chairman, and 
remarks called for. 

After debate, the motion should be put to the meeting, 
the chairman announcing the result. 

No speaker should be interrupted unless his remarks are 
out of order, when he should be called to order by the chair. 
If the chairman fails to call him to order, any member’ may 


do so. 
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Any violation of rules must be recognized and checked by 
the presiding officer, or demoralization must result. 

When a member is called to order by the president, he 
should take his seat, unless he is permitted to explain. 

It is the privilege of any member to call for the yeas and 
nays and thus put on record the vote of every member. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED POINTS OF ORDER. 


Trace up each reference at the right, and then look up the 
corresponding numbers on opposite page, which will give the full 
information desired. 


Forms in which questions may be put...........---. eee 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 
Questions of precedence of questionS..........-... +++ +++ 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
Motion to withdraw a& Motion ............- see ee eee ee ee ees 1,5, 7, 9, 18, 14, 16 
To take up a question out f its proper order.........,...-. 1,5,7, 9, 12, 14, 16 
Motion to take from the table...............2.- 00+ seee ce enee 1,5, 7, 11, 12, 14, 16 
Motion to suspend the rules......... 2.02.0. .c0ecsceeeecceccee By 5, 8, 10, 13, 14, 16 
To substitute in the nature of anamendment..........-..... 3,5, 8, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Motion to make subject a special order................+.0+0. 3,5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 16 
Question whether subject shall be discussed................ 1,5,7, 9, 12, 15,17 
Motion that committee do Notrise........ 1... eee eee eee en es 1,5, 7, 10, 13, 14, 16 
Motion to refer a question................. Sc acteonen csan enone 3,6, 8, 10, 13, 14, 16 
Motion to reconsider an undebatable question ............... 1,5, 7, 10, 13, 14, 18 
Motion to reconsider a debatable question................-. 3,6, 7, 10, 18, 14, 16 
Reading papers........-+..-----+00 a haje sfeiaceiarsiats Slane sais eels 1,5, 7, 9, 18, 14,16 
Questions of privilege. wes secceeses gs eieloisinis oisinie aie elsimsicles esisscs 8,5, 8, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Sons touching priority of DUSINCSS... 200. ce cesconses Lyd, 9, 9, 19, 14, 16 
otion for previous question. .........--6....ss2+-+2-+e+---- 1,5, 7, 9, 18, 14, 16 

Motion to postpone indefinitely .............. cece cece cece eeee 3,6, 7, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Motion to postpone to a definite time...................+.-- 4,5, 8, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Motion for the orders of the day............ 202.220 sseeee cece 1,5, 7, 9, 18, 15, 17 
Objection to consideration of question............ese..ee sees 1,5,7, 9, 12, 15,17 
Motion to limit debate on question................+++.s.+--. 1,5,8, 9, 12, 14, 16 
Motion to lay on the table.................2cees seen cece ee cece 1,5, 7, 11, 18, 14, 16 
Leave to continue speaking after indecorum................. 1,5,7, 9,13, 14, 16 
Motion to extend limits of debate on question .............-. 1,5, 8, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Motion to COMMIb.... 0.2... see esses eee cree crete cere cscece cess 3,6, 8, 9, 18, 14, 16 
Motion to close debate on question. ......................--- 1,5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 16 
@allitopord enemies cesses ee caser aise SpatA dade 03 1,5, 7, 9, 13,15, 17 
Motion to appealfrom Speaker’s decision generally ........ 8,5,7, 9, 18, 14, 
Motion to appeal from Speaker’s decision re indecorum.... 1,5,8, 9, 13, 14, 17 
Motion to amend the) ralesyy sc. jes. -tstecesarietinn cc cecten seen oy Da Sy RO Mion t tatG, 
Motion to amend an amendment. ..... 2... 0.0. cece cscrsece sees 3905 29 D5 13, 14, 16 
Motion) tO amends errckaiccs cetemelts pediee ocleeber cee Ree 38,5, 8, 9,18 14, 16 
Motion to determine time to which toadjourn................ 2,5, 8, 9, 13, 14, 16 
Motion to adjourn vere ccs secs se rere eercenseleae eaten |Onvs 1051S Te eee 

1, Question undebatable; sometimes remarks tacitly allowed. 

2. Undebatable if another question is before the assembly. 

3. Debatable question. 

4. Limited debate only on propriety of postponement. 

65. Does not allow reference to main question. 

6. Opens the main question to debate. 

7%. Cannot be amended. 

& May be amended. 
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8. Can be reconsidered. 

10. Cannot be reconsidered. 

li. An affirmative vote on this question cannot be reconsidered. 

12. Requires two-thirds vote, unless special rules have been enacted. 

13. Simple majority suffices to determine the question. 

14. Motion must be seconded. 

15. Does not require to be seconded. 

16. Not in order when another has the floor. 

17. Always in order though ancther may have the floor. 

18. May be moved and entered on the record when another has the 
fioor, but the business then before the assembly may not be put aside. 
The motion must be made by one who voted with the prevailing side, and 
on the same day the original vote was taken. 

19. Fixing the time to which an adjournment may be made; ranks 


20. To adjourn without limitation; second. 

21. Motion for the Orders of the Day; third. 

22. Motion to lay on the table; fourth. 

23. Motion for the previous question; fifth. 

24. Motion to postpone definitely; sixth. 

25. Motion to commit; seventh. 

26. Motion to amend; eighth. 

27. Motion to postpone indefinitely; ninth. 

28. On motion to strike out words, ‘‘Shall the words stand part of the 
motion?’’ unless a majority sustains the words they are struck o 

29. On motion for previous question the form to be observed ty shall 
the main question be now put?’ This, if carried, ends debate. 

30. On an appeal from the chair’s decision, ‘‘Shall the decision be 
sustained as the ruling of the house?’’ The chair is generally sustained. 

On motion for Orders of the Day. ‘Will the house now proceed 

to the Orders of the Day?’’ This, if carried, supersedes intervening mo- 
tions. 

32. When an objection is raised to considering question, ‘‘Shall the 
quesfion be considered?’’ objection may be made by any member before 
debate has commenced, but not subsequently. 


POINTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Except in vote by ballot, the chairman can vote only when 
the meeting is equally divided, or when his vote given’to the 
minority would make the division equal. 

That speaker is listened to with attention who speaks only 
when he has something to say. 

Speak on the question before the meeting. Make your point 
and stop when you have made it. 

Any ruling by the chairman may be appealed from and 
decided by a vote of the house. 

When several persons rise and claim the chairman’s atten- 
tion at the same time, preference should be given to the one 
who first caught the chairman’s eye. 

The chairman is the servant and not the master of the 
house. When a point of order is raised the person speaking 
should cease and wait the decision of the chair. 

To get rid of an undesirable chairman the house may refuse to 
do any business or may adjourn, 
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COUNTERFEITING, GAMBLING, BETTING AND 
SWINDLING. - a 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT PONEY. 

1. A Counterfeit is a fac-simile of the genuine, or made 
as nearly like it as possible. A spurious note is different in de- 
sign from the genuine and is calculated to pass where the genu- 
ine is not much known. An altered note is one altered froma 
lower to a higher denomination. Piecing is done by making ten 
notes or bills out of nine, by cutting a counterfeit note into ten 
pieces. ; 

2. There are two silk threads through the bill lengthwise, 
one near the top and one near the bottom. By holding it up 
to the light you can easily see the threads in each bill. This 
is one of the best tests of a genuine bill, because no counter- 
feiter can put in the silk threads and imitate the genuine bill 
in that respect. * 

3. See that the portraits are good, and notice that the pupil 
and the white of the eye show distinctly. Then see that the 
sky and water are clearly transparent. In counterfeit notes 
the pictures are always poor and the sky, water, etc. look 
scratchy and irregular. 

4. The ink used in genuine notes is very difficult to imitate. 
It gives a clear, glossy expression, while counterfeiter’s ink looks 
dull, smutty and muddy. 

s. The paper of a counterfeit is always of an inferior quality, 
while the government has the best and most perfect system 
of manufacturing the highest grade of paper. 

6. Examine the medallion rulings and circular ornaments 
around the figures with a microscope, and see if they are regular 
and in all parts mathematically exact. This is done by a ma- 
chine that costs from $75,000 to $150,000, and consequently is 


*Orrice or TREASURY, U.S., Oct. 5, 1897. 
The present issue of notes has distinctive fibres distributed across and 
hear the ends of the notes, Mormer issues had fine silk threads ruhning 
fengthwise of the paper near the top and the bottom of the notes, 
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beyond the reach of counterfeiters. Engravings by hand can 
never imitate this work. These medallion lines, or rulings, can 
be traced by means of a line through the figures, never breaking 
or losing itself in another line. In counterfeit it is always 
broken and irregular. 

7. Notes are altered by raising the denomination by taking 
out the genuine with acid and printing in a higher denomination 
with a counterfeit die. They can be easily detected by the stain 
which the acid produces with which the figures are taken out. 

8. Never Be in a Hurry in Taking Money.—Look at it 
carefully, and never hand a bill of large denomination to a show- 
man, especially at the tent of these traveling circuses or at the 
door of cheap theaters. If they have counterfeit money they will 
not hesitate to mix it up in the change they return to you. 


GAMBLING AND BETTING. 


1. Every Device that suddenly changes money or prop- 
erty from one person to another without leaving an equivalent 
produces individual embarrassment—olten extreme misery. More 
pernicious is that plan, if it changes property and money from 
the hands of the many to the few. 

2. inflicts Infury.—Gambling does this, and often inflicts 
a still greater injury, by poisoning its victims with vice that 
eventually leads to crimes of the darkest hue. Usually, the 
money basely filched from its victims is the smallest part of 
the injury inflicted. It almost inevitably leads to intemperance. 
Every species of offense on the black catalogue cf crime may 
be traced to the gambling table, as the entering wedge to its 
perpetration. 

3. Innocent Amusement.—To the fashionable of our coun- 
try, who. play cards and other games as an innocent amuse- 
ment, we may trace the most aggravated injuries resulting , 
from gambling. It is there that young men of talent, edu- 
cation and wealth, take the degree of entered apprentice. The 
example of men in high life, men in public stations and respon- 
sible offices, has a powerful and corrupting influence on society, 
and does much to increase the evil, and forward, as well as 
sanction, the high-handed robbery of finely dressed blacklegs. 
The gambling hells in our cities, tolerated and patronized, are a 
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disgrace to a nation bearing a Christian name, and would be 
banished from a Pagan community. 

4. Variety of Forms.—Gambling assumes a great variety 
of forms, from the flipping of a cent in the bar room for a 
glass of whiskey up to the splendidly furnished faro bank 
room, where men are occasionally swindled to the tune of “ten 
thousand a year,” and sometimes a much larger amount. In 
addition to these varieties, we have legalized lotteries and fancy 
stock brokers, and among those who manage them professors 
of religion are not unfrequently found. 

5. Gaming.—Gaming cowers in darkness, and often blots 
out all the nobler powers of the heart, paralyzes its sensibilities 
to human woe, severs the sacred ties that bind man to man, 
to woman, to family, to community, to morals, to religion, to 
social order, and to country. It transforms men to brutes, 
desperadoes, maniacs, misanthropists, and strips human nature 
of all its native dignity. The gamester forfeits the happiness of 
this life, and endures the penalties of sin in both worlds. 

6. Betting om the Races.—Look fer greatness and good- 
ness on the race track. Where is it to be found? The men 
who have paved their way to the front in achieving success have 
never been the companions of jockies or gamblers. Those who 
follow the races will live to seriously regret their folly. 

7. Shun the Monster.—Let me entreat all to shun the 
monster, under all his borrowed and deceptive forms. Re- 
member that gambling for amusement is the wicket gate into 
the labyrinth and when once in, you may find it difficult to get 
out. Ruin is marked in blazing capitals over the door of the 
gambler; his hell is the vestibule to that eternal hell where the 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 

8. Terrible Consequences.—The youth should not forget 
that if he is once taken in the coils of this vice, the hope of 
extricating himself, or of realizing his visions of wealth and 
happiness, is exceedingly faint. He has no rational grounds 
to expect that he can escape the terrible consequences that are 
inseparably connected with sin. If he does not become bankrupt 
in property he is sure to become so ir character and in moral 
principle; he becomes a debauched, debased, friendless vagabond. 
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SWINDLING SCHEMES. 
Six Practical Rules to Remember. 


1. Beware of the Swindler.—He is everywhere and in all 
“tinds of business. 

2. Never sign a paper of any kind for a stranger. Make 
every man unknown to you, who desires to do business with 
you, prove to you, beyond a doubt, that his business is legitimate 
and that he acts within the limits of his authority. 

3. Never try to beat a man at his own game. The sharpers 
at every fair and circus and other places where people in large 
numbers congregate will always offer you great inducements 
with cards, dice, wheels of fortune, etc. They will urge you 
to bet on a certain card or number and show you how one dollar 
could have won $20.00 or $100.00; but when you bet your 
money, you never win. 

4. Never bet or gamble. In trying to get something for 
nothing, we too often find ourselves the victims of confidence 
and swindling schemes. Honesty is the best pclicy, always has 
been and always will be. 

5. Never try to get the best of a sharper by buying a box, 
watch-case, or anything else in which you have seen him put a 
$10 or $20 bill. 

6. Deal with responsible parties, or see that the article is 
worth the price before paying for it, and you will never suffer 
the mortification of being swindled. 


THE CARD SWINDLER’S TRICKS. 
How People Lose Their Hard-Earned Money. 


1. The Three-Card Monte Trick.—The three-card monte 
game is, of course, the old one and the best one known to get the 
greenhorn’s money. 

2. The successful three-card monte player generally appears 
in the disguise of a farmer or cattle man, he speaks in the 
farmer’s tone and acts in the farmer’s manner and is dressed in 
the farmer’s style. He appears ignorant and manifests more 
or less intoxication. Generally has his pockets full of rolls of 
money. 

3. Whe Game.—The cards are three in number and are 
made especially stiff so that they will hold a corner when turned. 

4- The Capper.—Every monte player has a capper. A 
capper is a green, ignorant looking man, who always plays 
the game and wins a great deal of money. This is done to induce 


others to play the game. The capper and gamblers are general- 
ly in partnership. 


5. The first turn the capper wins. Then he turns the corner 
of a card when the player is not looking, and his friend thinking 
he has a sure thing bets on the card. In manipulating them the 
player flattens that card, with some sleight-of-hand movement, 
and turns the corner of another. The betting man of course 
picks up the wrong card and loses his money. 

6. The capper sometimes marks the card by putting a wet 
spot on it, and the man who bets on that card finds that the spot 
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from the whee card has been wiped off and the spot put on 
another card by the same sort of sleight-of-hand performance. 

7. There are some three-card monte players that are such 
experts at the game that the capper will tear off the corner of 
a card, and the innocent farmer betting on the card thus marked 
finds it has been turned under the corner of another card and the 
corner of the right card is covered up with the corner of another 
card. ; 
8. Beware.—The man who is fooling with cards and offer- 
ing to bet is not fooling away his money. You will never 
win anything in that way. Do not try to get something for 
nothing and think you have a snap; for if you play the game 
with some one else you will soon become a wiser but a poorer 
man. 


THE PATENT FENCE SWINDLE. 


It is an old but true maxim, that “experience is an expensive 
teacher,” but many will learn in no other way. The wire and 
picket fence combination is a good article for fencing gardens, 
etc., too expensive, however, for general use. 

An agent, very nicely dressed, meets you in your garden or 
field, and shows you extensive engravings of the patent combina- 
tion fence. He warrants the fence to be just as represented, 
44 pickets to the rod, well painted, firmly fastened by six gal- 
vanized steel wires, etc. All of this he agrees to furnish at the 
low price of 20 cents per rod. 

After convincing you of the cheapness of the fence, which is 
easily done, he offers you a special discount to take the agency 
for your township, for which you are to advance your credit to 
the amount of $128. After securing your note he sends you a 
sample of the fence. But you soon find that the fence cannot be 
made for any such price per rod, and you are out of the amount 
of credit advanced. The note has been sold, and after passing 
into the hands of an innocent party it can be collected. 

1. Caution.—The fence is a Patent Right Fraud. Any 
man who asks you to sign a note to secure an agency is a 
swindler, or is acting the part of a rascal for some one else. 

2. If the fence was not a fraud, our hardware merchants 


«would long ago have investigated it, and ?f a good thing, would 
20 Standard 
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have it in stock. It must be a poor concern that necessitates 
such an unbusinesslike introduction. 

3. Whoever deals with an agent deals with him at his own 
risk, for an agency can be revoked at any time. 

4. Most of those swindling contracts are fer no specified 
time and consequently the agency can be terminated at the pleas- 
ure of the swindler. 

5. Never sign a paper for an agent without satisfactory 
knowledge of his character, or of his business. 


THE FARIi-MACHINERY SWINDLE. 


The latest scheme for fleecing unwary farmers is as follows: 
A plausible, well-dressed fellow drives up to the farmer’s house 
with two or three different kinds of farm-machinery, and asks 
permission to store his machines in the farmer’s barn, and the 
accommodating farmer usually gives permission. 

After the machines are stored away, the sharper remarks 
that they are the last of a large lot that he has been selling 
through the country, and that he is anxious to close out the con- 
signment, and if the farmer will sell two or more of the machines. 
while they are stored in the barn, he shall have 50 per cent. com- 
mission on the sale. The offer is a tempting one, and the farmer 
usually accepts. He is then requested, merely as a business 
form, to affix his signature to a document, specifying the terms 
on which the machines are stored on the premises. The farmer 
signs a lengthy printed document without reading it, or perhaps 
if read, without understanding it. At the expiration of thirty 
days he is astounded by finding himself called upon by another 
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stranger to pay an exorbitant price for the machines stored in 
his barn. When the farmer objects, he is shown his signa- 
ture attached to an agreement, which agreement, his lawyer tells 
him, is drawn in good legal form. 

The victims of this game usually lose from $200 to $500. 


ALWAYS READ BEFORE SIGNING. 


Among the pithy sayings of a well-known German philoso- 
pher and reader occurs the following: ‘Sign no paper without 
reading it.” In these days of education, enlightenment and 
progress, such a caution would hardly seem necessary to any 
person in the full possession of his faculties; yet it is astonishing 
how many people there are, including good business men, who 
attach their signatures to papers or documents whose contents 
may have a serious bearing upon themselves or their affairs, with 
scarcely a glance at their contents. Carelessness in failing to 
acquaint themselves with the contents of a paper before signing it 
has worked incalculable harm to thousands of well intentioned 
people. It is a good thing, therefore, to bear in mind contin- 
uously the above quotation, particularly with respect to such 
papers as express or imply anything in the nature of a contract 
or a legal obligation. 

THE ENVELOPE SWINDLE. 


1. The envelopes filling an ordinary box each have slips im- 
closed marked with numbers corresponding with numbers in 
a show case. There are generally numerous cappers around a 
game of this kind who play and win large prizes. 

2. Many of the envelopes contain a double ticket and the 
man who plays the game generally opens the envelopes him- 
self when there is nothing at stake and shows you the winning 
number, but when you draw it he will show you the other slip 
that contains the other number and you are the loser. 

3. Many of these players give a lot of brass or silver washed 
prizes that are worth about two or three cents apiece, 

4. Ifyou desire to make money, remember that the man who 
plays games does not go around the country giving away 
money, but they are generally the sharpest and shrewdest of 
gamblers, and if you desire to be safe have nothing to do with 
them, and remember, “that an honest man never gambles.” 
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COUNTERFEIT MONEY SWINDLE. 


This scheme has long been practiced in different parts of the 
country, yet the victims are numerous, hundreds being added 
annually to the list. 


It is simply a shrewd is of black-mailing, and worked as” 


follows: The swindlers or black-mailers (as they can more 
properly be called) get together, make up plausible circulars, 
and secure advertisements in local newspapers in the territory 
which they intend to work up. The “gang” has a number of 
schemes, but the favorite one is to send some person, who has 
answered their circulars, a genuine new bill, and to get him on 
pretense to see if it is good. As the bill is genuine there is no 
difficulty in passing it. The dupe is then informed that he will 
be supplied with any amount of similar good money at a trifling 
cost. 

If the man bites the tempting bait placed before him, he is 

made to sign a document which he is told ea him to mem- 
bership in a secret society known as the Y. F. A. R., and the 
money is to come in a few days. Instead, apes. a man 
makes his appearance who represents himself as a United States 
officer; he shows up the document signed by the poor fellow, 
which practically proves to be a confession of circulating coun- 
terfeit money, and calls attention to the bill which he passed. 
- The victim is told that he must go to Washington and be 
tried by a United States Court, and the penalty for making and 
passing counterfeit money is also read. He is cleverly told the 
long delay at heavy cost and the sure penalty. 

When the victim is sufficiently wrought up, the officer offers 
to compromise for all the way from $200 to $2,000. The money 
is paid or secured, the document torn up and the dupe released. 

Note.—A man who is caught in a swindling scheme of this 
kind is utterly helpless and at the mercy of his captors. He can 
not go to officers and make complaint against the rascals with- 
out exposing himself, because he never would have been caught 
in the trap had he not shown a willingness to handle and pass 
counterfeit money, and consequently is as guilty as the swindler 
in the eyes of the law. 

BEWARE O} STRANGERS WHO OFFER YOU GREAT 
INDUCEM: NTS. BEWARE! BEWARE!! BEWARE!!! 
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A SWINDLER SECURING THE SIGNATURE OF HIS VICTIM. 
THE BARB-WIRE SWINDLE. 


The “Wire Fence Man” is a new swindler working the farm- 
ers. The scheme is a shrewd one and is executed as follows: A 
nicely dressed man, very pleasant in his manner, meets the 
farmer in his field or at his home, and desires the privilege of 
exhibiting his wire fence stretcher machine, for which privilege 
he will build the farmer thirty or forty rods of good fence for 
exhibition. All the agent asks is board while he is at work on 
the fence, with the understanding that the farmer is to go after 
the machine at the nearest depot and pay the charges, not to 
exceed $3 for the fence, all set up where he wants it. In order 
to have everything understood, and as a warrant of the farmer’s 
good intentions, he requires him to sign a written order on a 
postal card, which he mails (as he says) to his partner, which 
proves to be a written contract for the machine, price $200 
(worth less than $25). After the machine comes, a new man 
turns up with the postal order for the machine, and requires the 
payment of $200 as per agreement on the card. He claims to 
be an attorney for the company and threatens to sue in the 
highest courts until he secures the payment of the order. 
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When will people begin to study the “Safe Methods of Busi- 
ness” and learn that it is not safe to sign a paper for a stranger? 


THE LIGHTNING-ROD SWINDLE. 


zi, Contract. 

3 

34 : 

3 2 Naperville, July 3, 1901. 
Bt Mr. F. J. Bechtold, please erect at your earliest convenience 
> your lightning rods on my House according to your rules, of which 
ea said House I am the owner, for whichI agreeto pay you ...........- 
2 3 cents per foot and $3.00 for each point, $4.00 each for vanes, $5.00 each 
Bre for arrows, $1.50 each for balls, and $2.00 for braces, cash, when com- 


ali 


pleted, or a note due on the first day of January next, 1898. 
F., Hauswirth. 


it 


A good lightai 
ee 


Tein the splankstor cents... , the canvasser or agent puts 
in some single figure, say 7, that being understood to be the 
regular price per foot, but after the contract is signed, the 
agent at his leisure quietly inserts a 6 before the 7, or some 
other figure, making the amount 67 cents per foot instead of 7 
cents, as signed and agreed upon. 

2. A swindling note is generally obtained, and the contract 
is kept in the background; but when the collector comes along 
and presents the note backed by the contract in plain figures, 
the farmer sees that he himself has been struck by lightning 
while trying to protect his house. 

3. The note is generally in the hands of an innocent party, 
and according to law may be collected. 

4. The agent canvassing the victim generally promises that 
the rodding of the house shall not cost over $28.00 or $35.00. 
But that man, however, never appears on the scene again. 

5. Never deal with irresponsible persons. If you desire 
rods, employ your hardware merchants; or if you desire anything 
in the machinery line, patronize honest and trusted dealers, 
and take no chances of “being taken in.” 


; 
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DON’T TRY TO GET SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


JHE CHEAP JEWELRY SWINDLE. 


Experience has proven again and again that there is nothing 
gained BY TRYING TO BEAT A MAN AT HIS OWN 
GAME and succeed in getting something for nothing. 

The auctioneer starts out, after getting a crowd about him, 
ty giving back to the purchasers more money than they paid 
for the article, but this does not generally last long. Higher 
priced articles are soon put up, such as watches, etc., and the 
price raised from so cts., or $1.00 to $10.09 or $20.00. The pur- 
chaser sees the seller stick a $20.00 bill or a $50.00 bill into the 
watch and close it up, and so sure are the spectators that they 
saw the money go into the watch that there is no lack of pur- 
chasers. But when the watch is purchased and opened it con- 
fains a $1.00 bill instead of a $20.00, and the purchaser is a 
wiser, but not a richer man, 
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HOW TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 


1. Mathematics.—Bookkeeping is purely a branch of mathe- 
matics, and every one should be familiar with the rules and prin- 
ciples of common arithmetic. 

2. ignorance.—It is lamentably true that people do busi- 
ness all their lives, settle accounts and transact various kinds 
of business, and never know anything about the first princi- 
ples of bookkeeping. They settle all their accounts accord- 
ing to somebody else’s bookkeeping. There is no excuse 
for the younger generation to be ignorant of the principles 
of bookkeeping. It is easily acquired and may be self-taught 
if a young man or woman has any degree of perseverance. 

3. How to Learn.—If you cannot get book-keeping in the 
common or public school, secure some primary work on book- 
keeping and devote your evenings to study, and you will be 
surprised at your progress. You can easily, if necessary, secure 
the assistance of some one that is familiar with the subject, 
But this will be scarcely needed, as the subject of bookkeep- 
iug is simple as well as interesting. 

4. Necessity for Bookkeeping.—The particular neces- 
sity for bookkeeping is to preserve a record of such ex- 
changes as would otherwise be trusted to memory; although 
its ultimate purpose embraces other important results. Book- 
keeping is nothing more nor less than a history of business; 
a record of business transactions. 

5. A Successful Man.—A man who is successful in busi- 
ness invariably keeps a correct record of his transactions. He 
does not depend upon the merchant or lumberman with whom 
he deals, but he has all his own records correctly kept and 
by that means proves every account of those with whom he deals. 
Keep your own accounts; do your own figuring and never trust 
to the accounts or figures of others. It is the only sure road to 
BUCCESS, 
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RULES FOR BOOK-KEEPING. 


1. The Law of Debit and Credit.—The first thing that a 
student must learn in book-keeping is the law of Debit and 
Credit. Debit and Credit are terms used to express the relation 
which exists between persons or commodities that enter into any 
business transaction. The simplest meaning of debit is to charge, 
and of credit. to trust. 

2. Cash.—Cash is a title used to designate money. We 
include under it currency, bank checks, sight drafts, postal 

» orders, etc. 
3. Merchandise.— Merchandise includes all goods and wares 
’ dealt in by the concern as a business, and which are in store or 
stock, 

4. Bills Payable.—BilJs payable are our notes or writ- 
ten obligations which others hold, for which we are to pay a 
certain amount when due. If you give your note it is a Bill 
Payable. 

5. Bills Receivable.—Bills receivable are other persons’ notes 
or written obligations, which we hold, for which we are to receive 
a specified sum when due. 

6. Debit and Credit Side.—When anything is received or 
bought, it is always placed on the left hand or debtor side; 
when money is paid or anything sold, the amount is always 
placed on the right hand or credit side of the account. If 
a man buys goods on credit, you charge him, and he then is 
a debtor. . When he pays the amount, he then is credited in the 
books. 

7. The Day Book.—The Day Book affords a regular daily 
history of the business. The Day Book simply states what 
has been done and is called in law the Original Book of Entry. 
The form of the Day Book is simple and direct, first giving 
the name of the person to be debited or credited with the fact 
of “Dr.” or “Cr.,” and next, the detail of the purchase, sale or 
payment, with the final extension of the amount in the proper 
column. 

8. The Ledger.—The Ledger is simply a classification of 
accounts. It places all the accounts together that belong under 
the same heading. (See Ledger.) 

9. Posting.—The student will first copy the Day Book 
with much care, then post the items to the Ledger—indicating 
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IN EARLY LIFE. — 


in the margin of the Day Book the page or number of the 
account in the Ledger, as shown in the written-up set—next con- 
struct a Day Book and Ledger of your own from material thus 
selected, and you will soon master the subject of bookkeeping. 


SYSTEMS. 


There are two systems of bookkeeping. Single Entry and 
Double Entry. 

In Single Entry, accounts are opened only with individuals, 
the books used being the Day Book and the Ledger. 

In Double Entry, business transactions are recorded so that 
each entry has a debit and a credit of equal amounts. Here ac- 
counts are kept with both persons and things. 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING. 


With the increase of business and the resulting increase of 
labor in keeping books the tendency in recent times is to 
simplify and to make practical the methods of keeping accounts. 
‘Whatever tends to save labor and at the same time gives the 
business man an insight into his financial standing is accepted 
in preference to the old methods. What concerns the business 
man most is what he owes others, what others owe him, and 
what he possesses. Modern bookkeeping varies greatly from 
the old systems. The immense business of the department stores 
of our large cities has tended greatly to simplify the keeping 
of accounts. Since every line of business has its own peculiar 
features, it is more important that the young man learn the 
underlying principles of good bookkeeping, and then these can 
be adapted to any line of business. There should constantly be 
an effort to use labor-saving methods, at the same time facili- 
tating the ascertaining of gains and losses and of taking bal- 
ances. 

LEGAL POINTS ON BOOKKEEPING. 


Practical Suggestions for Business Men. 


1. The Day Book, or other books of original entries, ts 
evidence of sale and delivery of goods, and work done. 

2. The time to make an entry against the purchaser is 
when the goods are ready for delivery. 
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3. Entries, to be admissible as evidence, should be made 


by the proper person, and made without erasure, alterations or 
interlineations. 

4. Mistakes should be corrected he marking the wrong entry 
void, and then making a correct entry, or if there is sufficient 
room, make a brief explanation. 

5. All accounts must be itemized, and no general charge 
can be considered as evidence without giving the items. 

6. If A. guarantees that he will see that B. will pay a certain 
bill of goods, then the goods must be charged to A. and not to 
B., but if A. guarantees the account of B., if the account is 
for some date of the past, then such a guarantee must be in 
writing. 

7. To collect a debt on the evidence of book account, from a 
person in a distant place, a copy of the account should be made 
out, and accompanied with an affidavit, setting forth that the 
above account is correctly taken from the book of original 
entries, and that the charges were made at or about the time 
of their respective dates, that the goods were sold and delivered 
at or about the time the charges were made, and the charges 
are correct, and accounts just, and that the person named is 
not entitled to any credits not mentioned in the account. This 
affidavit should be sworn to before a magistrate, commissioner 


or notary public, and it will save the trouble of producing or 
sending books. 


HOW TO DETECT ERRORS IN A TRIAL BALANCE. 


No rule or set of rules can be given for the certain detection 
of all errors in a Trial Balance, save a careful review of the entire 
work, If the errors are few the following rules may be of 
service: 

1. If the error be exactly $1, $100, $1,000, etc., the mistake 
is very likely to be found in the additions either in the Ledger 
accounts or in the Triai Balance. 

2. If the error is a large amount, see that all the amounts 
have been entered in the Trial Balance. 

3. If an amount has been omitted in posting, the Trial Bal- 


ance will be out just that amount. Look for the amount in Jour- 
nal or other books, 


4. The Cash Balance can never be on the credit side. The 
balance of Bills Receivable should never be on the credit side, 
nor the balance of Bills Payable on the debit side of the ac- 
count. 

5. If the amount has been posted on the wrong side of 
the Ledger the Trial Balance will be just twice that amount out 
of balance. Look for half that amount through the books. 

6. If the error is divisible by 9, it is very likely that the 
mistake was made by a transposition of figures as, 345 posted 
453 makes an error of 108, which is divisible by 9, again 753 
posted 735 makes an error of 18, also divisible by 9. Errors of 
transposition are the most difficult to find. 

7. Ifthe error is in the dollar column or cents column only, 
the columns on the left need not be re-added. 

8. If the above rules fail, only a careful review of the entire 
work, checking each entry, will determine where the mistake has 
been made. 


TRANSACTIONS. 
This Set Is Written Up in the Following Pages. 


Jaly 1.—Commenced bnsiness with the following resources: Cash, $1,000; 
Merchandise, $500.—Total investment, $1,500. 

June 2.—Sold A. C. Knox, on %, 5 bbls, Flour @ #5.—Sold Frank Fisher 25 
lbs, Ooifee, @ 20¢; 15 lbs. Oolong Tea, @ 80¢. Received cash on % $10,—Paid 
for drayago on merchandise $5, 

July 8.—Bonght of David Spencer, on, 50 bushels Apples, @ 50¢; 100 bush- 
els Potatoes, @ $1.—Sold D. N. Brown, on %, 3 bbls. Flour, @ $5: 10 bushels 
Apples, @ 75¢.—Sold A. C. Knox, on %@ 2 bbls. Flour, @ $5; 25 bushels Potatoes, 
@ £1.25. eee cash on “@ $30.—Paid for postage stamps, $10. 

July 5._Sold G. W. Williams, on, 25 bushels Potatoes, @ $1.25 ; 20 bushels 
Apples @ 75¢. 

July 5.—Paid David Spencer on % $50.—Received of A. C. Knox on % $10, 

July 6.—Bought of G. N. Hudson, on %, 10 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $15.—Paid 
David Spencer on % $20. 

July 8.—Sold A. N. Peters, on %, 5 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $18.—Sold H. C. 
Btockbridge, on “%, 10 lbs, Oolong Tea, @ 80¢; 10 bushels Apples, @ 75¢.—Re- 
ceived cash of G. W. Williams in fall of Ue, $46.25. Paid for help around the 
store $12, 

July 9.—Sold Chas. E. Henker 5 bbls. Mess Pork, @ $17.—Received cash on 
sami $30.—Paid David Spencer on % $20, 

July 10.—Sold A. N. Peters, 20 bushels Potatoes, @ $1.20, on %.—Received 
of H. C. Stockbridge, cash on %, $10, 

July 11.—Sold D. N. Brown, on %, 10 bushels Apples @ 70¢. Sold Frank 
Fisher on 4, 5 buehels Potatoes @ $1.20, 

July 12.—Received of A. N. Peters, cash on %, $100. Recoived of D. N, 
Brown, cash on “%, $25, 

July 13.—Paid G. N. Hudson, cash in fullof “/, $150.—Received of D. N. 
Brown on “@ $5.00. 

July 15.—Inventory : Merchandise on hand, $625, 
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TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN. 


DAY BOOK. 
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Dr. I. A. C. Knox. Cr. 


July ee Sheet laa RE July| 3 | By Cash 380 


es 41 25 ee 5 ete e iG 
* | 151 “ Balance 26 |) 25 
66 25 : 66 25 


al 
| 
| 


2. Frank Fisher. 


July | 21 To Mdse. q7 Jul 2| By Cash 
«c|-11 | ‘*5 bu. Potatoes 6 wy 5 we Palace 2 
PB 


= a3 


t 
t 
$$ 


peep oe eal ala sles Cag aaa a aN 
apa ne pes a 
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° a 
Dr. 3. David Spencer. CH 
July 5 To Cash 50 July| 3 | By Mdse. 125 
a 5 “ “ es 
Me 15 | “* Balance 85 
125 125 | 
4. D. N. Brown. 
July 8| To Mdse. 22 | 50 Iki July| 12 | By Cash 
v8 11} ‘10 bu. Apples 7 Uy TESA hot Sk 
os 15} “ Balance 50 
30 00 
5. G. W. Welliams. 
SR Se a GSS Ro ES Rn EE 
July | 5 |-To Mdse. 46 | 25 il July| 8 | By Cash | 46 | 25 
| 
6. G. NN. Hudson. 
ae oe | 
July | 13 | To Cash | 150 July| 6 | By 10 dbis. 
; { Mess Pork || 150 | 
s { 
Ae WLOLN «2 LOLS. rae 
— = ES — ea P 
} 8 | Tod bbls. Mess July | 12 | By Cash 100 | 
July 10 i [Pork 90 | 3 15 | “ Balance i4 
§* 20 bushels | | | 
[Potatoes 24 
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8. H. C. Stockbridge. 


July | 8 | To Mdse. 15 | 50 || July| 10 By Cash 10 
* 15 | * Balance 5 | 50 
15 50 15 50 


| 
| 


g. Chas. E. Hlenker. 


I 
July 9| To5 bbls. Mess July| 9 | By Cash 50 
} | Pork || 83 bs 15 | ‘* Balance 35 
| Pabst 
85 85 
STATEMENT. 
Resources or Property. 
1. From Ledger Accounts—Balances due from 
persons :— 
A.C. Knox 26 
Frank Fisher 13 ce 
A. N. Peters 14 
H. C. Stockbridge 5 | 50 
Chas. £. Henker 35 
2. From Cash Book:—Balance of Cash on hand 1019 | 25 
3. Inventory :—Merchandise on hand 625 
—— || 788: 
Liabilities or Debts. 
From Ledger Accounts—Balances due other parties :— 
David Spencer eo 
D. N. Brown 50 
= 85 | 50 
Worth at close 1702 To. 
Investment 1500 
Net Gain 202 50 


ore a AT 
ra 
i nd a 
<< 


% 


- 


a 
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HOW TO KEEP FARII ACCOUNTS. 
Rules for Keeping Accounts. 


The following are suggested as simple forms for keeping ac- 
counts for the use of those whose business or taste does not re- 
quire a more elaborate form of bookkeeping: 

Always charge or “‘debit’’ a person for what he may get, and 
“credit” him for what you receive from him. The word “To,” 
prefixed to an entry, indicates a debit, and the word “By,” a 
credit. 

The books necessary are two, called a Day Book and Ledger. 
In the Day Book should be entered, in diary form, every trans- 
action as it occurs, using as simple and concise wording as pos: 
sible to express all the facts. 

Accounts may be opened ‘with “Cash,” .“Stock,”’” “Merchan- 
dise,” ‘Bills Payable,” “Bills Receivable,’ “Interest,” “Profit 
and Loss,” “Expense,” etc.; and the farmer may open accounts 
with each field of his farm, as “Field No. 1,” “Field No. 2,” 
“Orchard,” “Meadow,” etc., charging each field with the amount 
of labor and material expended upon it, and crediting it with its 
products. He may also keep an account with his cows, pigs, 
fowls, etc., and thus at any time tell at a glance the profits or 
losses of each department of his business. 


Cash Book. 
Cash Rec'd. Cash Paid. 
1897). | 
May 2 |Received for 500 bush. Corn...............65: $200 | 00 || $ 
x OMiPaid Meare Man = cnc we nn atnicte acide caren 20 | 00 
“ CrliPaid Interest occas emt temeenees s.kee nas 150 | 40 
“ LOM Received for 2a EOgSsaectmmincicieser cue ets 208 | 90 | 
“ Te Paid for Groceries seamen rece t ase es sneer 11 | 90 
a 15 |Received for 20 doz. Eggs .......: cece ceceeses 21] 00 
| 19 |Received for One Cow............-22++-++++-|| 20 | 00 
se LoalPaid’ tor Conlmnoetnntasen an teeen avert. ta dctes 16 | 00 
‘ wal Pard tom Lum borer rename cn enccs sets Aes a 102 | 85 
Jane LalRaGelVveditor GUtLSr mene ne naeiec a neon nie nn: 9 | 25 
" 2 |Received One Load of Hay............. ..005: 6 | 30 
us 10 | Balance Cash on Hand.............--..+++ 145 | 50 
| Nore—To find the balance in cash add up || $446 | 45 || $446 | 45 
the amount received and subtract from that | 
| | the amount paid out and the result w/‘\ always || 
| equa! the cash on hand, } | 
| | 


Corn Field. 


4 To 7 days’ Plowing @ $2.50.. Se ase eene see | eee 
8 


* 2 days’ Furrowing g $2. AO Biddy stsaateeoe 4 
Se) O DUSHEL SECU @) SA-O0sm cscateele crceeciem sieiaietelaes 5 
** 8 days’ Fienting € 50... seas neha Sesto 
eS days’ Hoeine @! $1.25. eae clint ase siee = 
“8 days’ Cultivating @ $2. fener oo ee 
a4 days’ Hoeing @'Sleacncea. sacnenseonine 
* 9 days’ Cutting Corn @ $1.25............... 

By 12 bushels Corn @ 75c...............-..-.- 
‘* 74 bushels Corn @ ee poor pstalks $50... 

To 40.days’ Husking @ $1.25................4- 
‘¢ 5 days’ work with team a SO: bO eetarete 

By 20 bushels Corn @ $40c............--+-..-- 
Se 2 bushels: Cormi@ dG arace casei ceils vets 
** Cash for 300 bushels Corn @ 75c..........- 
** Gash for 80 bushels @'7ic...... -.. 2.000000 

To Marketing 380 bushels Corn @ 4c......... 
oul Ina heres bape crea ccomte satel sees coeieearaeeiseiae 

TOUAL GAR: artaace tase ass amete ete ae 


Family Expense Account. 


Dr. 
Toud prs,.BoOots: @iSG.00) je eecene merase enter $12 
‘* 1 pr. Ladies’ Boots.. eraser 2 
‘© M. Cohn, Cutting Pants and Vest......... 3 
“* 1 lb. Tea > 1 
“* 3 yds. Caaae @ $2 003 “Sundries $4.75... 10 
‘* 1 pr. Boots $2.50; Repairing Rboee oars aS 3 
“ 1pr. Pants. RASA SERS 8 
** 1 pr. Shoes $ $i. 75 + 1 pr. “Boots ra r 5 
* 1 Umbrella $2 005 peel caer oi Satie: 4 
** 1 pr. Boots.. Bcnoeno. ke 8 
“* M. Cohn C ‘atting “Pants. - Bacto erae 1 
SPLAT sa SO OES! cisibiz ara.o syaata cue areata tae reliets hele ee niets 5 

TOCA EXPeNse..s.. .citeses conacaeelw acer 

$ 65 


Convenient Form of Entries in Ledger for Farmers. 


CUARLES WADSWORTH. 


Tol Donyllayiekonaose cs coe etererace aetna e. 

S02 Bhls, Potatoesnatisl. 1h, veces oe eee 
ByiCashomaccountet. sac ooee oe ten eee ees 
ail O.L Cord Wood scent testis comet nar 
By Blow Messe eae Saas see Seater eee 
To10) Bash. .@ats, at 40 cents: cs casaiecnue meee 

‘8 Bolo. Potatoessatinas: on eaeeneetee eee 
By balance charged Blows icksn lhe eee ae 


To: balanGers.. . [saan seek hae ete eee 


ae 
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INTEREST. 


‘LEGAL HINTS AND HELPS CONCERNING INTEREST. 
1, Imterest is money paid for the use of money. All 
civilized countries regulate the rate of interest by law. That 
which the law allows is called legal interest. 


GOOD 


2. Usury is charging or taking more than the legal rate, . 


Efforts to change the statutes so that parties may make any bar- 
gain for the use of money which suits them have succeeded in a 
number of States. Usurers resort to many devices to conceal 
their usury. 

3. Time.—lIt is the general practice of the courts in this 
country to award interest computed at the legal rate, from the 
time when payment should have been made. Interest upon a 
judgment dates from the time the judgment is rendered. 

4. A Creditor may charge interest on an account. from 
the expiration of the time of credit. When no time is specified, 
interest may be charged from the time payment is demanded, 
er when the statement of account has been rendered. 

5. A Debt for board and lodging, where there was no 
fixed price or time of payment fixed, will not draw interest until 
itis reduced to judgment, or until its amount is otherwise de- 
termined. Interest may not be charged upon the items of.a run- 
ning account until the balance is struck, and the statement ren- 
dered. 

6. Compeund Interest cannot be collected by law. When 
interest has already accrued and become payable, an agree- 
ment that it shall be added to the principal thus formed will gen- 
erally be deemed legal. When such interest would not be recov- 
erable upon an ordinary contract in which its payment was 
agreed upon, yet if it has actually been paid, it cannot be recov- 
ered, 

7. Guardians, Executors, Administrators and Trustees 
of every kind may be charged interest upon all trust funds 
in their hands after their failure to invest them within a reason- 
able time. 

8. Custom.—Where it is a uniform practice of the seller 
to eharge interest and this is known to the customer or pur- 
chaser at the time when the transaction takes place, interest may 
be charged on book accounts. 


3lZ LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE, 


9. Partners.—If a partner withdraws money from the part- 
nership funds belonging to the firm, for private use or for 
the purpose of speculation, he will be liable for interest on the 
_ money so withdrawn. 

10. Insurance Policy.—When loss occurs under a policy of 
insurance, it bears interest from the time it is due according to 
the terms of the policy. 

ir, Banks by their method of discounting notes get more 
than legal interest. The interest is always deducted from the 
face of the note. Take an extreme case: a bank discounting 
a note for $500 at six per cent., for fifteen years, would deduct 
the interest, $450, and the borrower would receive $50, and at 
the end of fifteen years he would pay the bank $500. This would 
practically be paying $450 for the use of $50 for fifteen years. 
The legal interest of $50 for the same time would be but $45. 
But this method is established by usage and sanctioned by 
law. 


THE CELEBRATED LIGHTNING METHOD FOR 
CALCULATING INTEREST. 


Where the Time Is for Days Only. 


Rule.—To find the interest on any given sum for any number of days, 
multiply the principal by the number of days, then point off two places and 
divide as follows: 


At 5 per cent. divide by 72 
At 6 per cent. divide by 60 
At 7 per cent. divide by 52 
At §& per cent. divide by 45 
At 9 per cent. divide by 40 
At 10 per cent. divide by 36 
At 12 per cent. divide by 380 


Example: What is the interest on $900.00 for 8 days at 
6 per cent.? 


Solution: 900 * 8 + 60 = $1.20 interest. 


When the Time Consists of Years, Months, and Days. 


1. Rule,—Reduce yeers to months, adding the numbder of months, then 
place +4 of the number of days to the right of the months Hes a decimal 
point between. 


2. Then remove the decimal point two places to the left in the prinei- 
Bar and pause by 2, and the result will equal the interest for one pion 
at 6 per cent. 


3. Multiply the interest for one month by the number of months, aad 
the produci is the interest at 6 per cent. for the given time. 


<6 2) i aie a a a a a a 
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Then add 1 of itself for 7 per cent. 
Then add ¥ of itself for 8 per cent. 
Then add ¥% of itself for 9 per cent. 
Then add % of itself for 10 per cent. 
Subtract  % of itself for 5 per cent. 
Subtract % of itself for 4 per cent. 
Example: Find the interest on $150, at 9 per cent. for 1 year, 
4 months, and 12 days: 
Solution: $1.50 + 2—.75 interest for 1 month, 1 year, 4 months, 
and 12 days — 16.4 months. 
75 X 16.4 = $12.30, interest at 6 per cent. 
12.30 + 6.15 = $18.45, interest at 9 per cent. 
N. B.—The $6.15 is one-half of $12.80. 


HOW MONEY GROWS AT INTEREST. 


If one dollar be invested and the interest added to the prin- 
cipal annually, at the rates named, we shall have the following 
result as the accumulation of one hundred years. 


One dollar, 100 years at 1 per cent, $23; 2 per cent $7 
One dollar, 100 years at 3percent,$19%; 4 percent 50% 
One dollar sl00r ears ato: percent aerate setae 131% 
One dollar, 100 yearsiaty Ol pemcents: snes ce s+ 340 
One dollar, 100 years at % per cent........ Belli iarehoce 868 
@nedollar, 100 years atyS perscent yay -. ..e ss sce 2,203 
Onerdollaryl00lyearsiatmopermeentes nieces 5,013 
OneidollarslO0vearsatlOipermcent.as--aaecee sie 13,809 
Onerdollar, 100 yearsat la per cent:.2..........--- 84,675 
One dollar, 100 years at 15 per cent................ 1,174,405 
Onerdollansl0O0;vearsiat lospemmcentsnr iis sas teh: 15,145,000 
One dollar, 100 years at 24 per cent.............06- 2,001,799,404 


BANKERS’ METHOD OF CALCULATING INTEREST. 


In banking nearly all the business is transacted on the basis 
of 30, 60, and 90 days. 


Rule.—To find the interest on any amount at 60 days, remove the decimal 
point two places to the left, and you have the interest at 6 per cent. — 
Increase or diminish according as the time is increased or diminished, 


For 90 days add ¥% of itself; for 30 days divide by 2; for lo 
days divide by 4; for 120 days multiply by 2. 
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Example: What is the interest on $240 for 90 days at 6 per 
cent? 2.40 interest for 60 days. 
1.20 interest for % of 60 days, or 30 days. 


3.60 interest for 90 days. 


BANKERS’ TIME TABLE. ~ 


Showing the number of days from any day in one month to the 
same day in any other. 


raul 

OU ret alte Senne oe 
eal and it ual 5 be . 
S| 8|2|5)3| 2) $| 8 
SalalSisisnlalnanjolala 


Be 90 120 151) 181) 212) 243) 273 304) 334 


Notrsr.—Find in the left-hand column the month from any day of which 
you wish to compute the number of days to the same day in any other month; 
then follow the line along until under the desired month, and you have tha 


required number of days. 
Example: How many days from May 17 to Nov. 17? 184 
days. Ans. 


TIME AT WHICH MONEY DOUBLES AT INTEREST. 


RATE PER CENT. SIMPLE INTEREST. ComeounD INTEREST. 
Pago onmanbaccndednad cédtiac 50 years. 85 years iday. 
By ccslee an nierg elie Pelee eta 40 years. 28 years 26 days. 
Bin auislelasamicelan ele cic cette 33 years 4 months. 23 years 164 days. 
BGs sha skies selene slates erent 28 years 208 days. 20 years 54 days. 
Ao ksiielanicinnesle Were mieceRt CONG aLS. 17 years 246 days. 
AG Sinje a csieldiaelcle/eneleeeieisee See CAES OIG aias 15 years 273 days. 
Di secvenae: be setoien shea 20 years. 15 years 75 days. 
Go erates Rig ayvias rere oeha eR 16 years 8 months. 12 years 827 days. 
US eS NORD OREO EArt Aeet 14 years 104 days. 10 years 89 days. 
Bascicinerisisece cg eaaee teen talc verEEES. Qyears 2 days. 
Oreekitsiecincse cect ste ceroen OyOaTS a0 dares 8 years 16 days. 

BO eR icnsdaeb owes seiacineiee 10 years. 7 years 100 days, 
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HOW TO USE THE INTEREST TABLES. 


1. The interest on any sum of money, and for any length of 
time, may be obtained, by adding to or doubling any certain 
sum, or length of time in the tables, viz.: If the interest on a 
certain sum of money at 8 per cent. for a given time should 
be $28, one-half of $28 or $14 would equal the interest at 4 per 
GENE. CLC: 

2. If the interest at 6 per cent. should amount to $26 on a 
certain sum of money for a given time, twice that amount or $52 
would equal the interest at 12 per cent., and half that amount 
would equal the interest at 3 per cent. 

3. The tables are computed on the principle of 360 days in 
a year, the rule adopted by bankers and merchants throughout 
the entire country. 

4. When the fraction of interest is a half cent or more, a 
whole cent is taken, but when less than a half cent, nothing is 
charged. 

EXAMPLE: Find the interest on $1,108 for one year, three months and 
twenty-nine days, at 7%. 

Interest on $1,000, for 1 year, at 7 per cent,, $70.00 


se 100, ce 1 6 oe Wt Ld 7.00 
te oe 8, “ee 1 “ it} 7 it) 56 
oe Soe 1 O00 piace aes KHORs aes 7) se 17.50 
oo “ee 100, “ce 3 “oe “ee 7 o 1.75 
“ “ 8, “ee 3 w “ 7 1) 14 
ee sc 1,000, “© 29 days. ** 7 5.64 
it7 “ 100, wo 29 “ee “we yi “ 56 
“ oe 8, os 29 “ “ q we 05 

Interest on amount.................. $108.20 


EXAMPLE: Find the interest on $1,024 for 1 year,7 months, 19 days, at 
4% per cent. 


From table interest on $1,000, for 1 year, at 9 per cent., $ 90.00 


“cc “ 20, “ee +e “i “ 9 a“ 1.80 

wo“ “ 4, ee ae “ee “ee 9 “a 36 
Interest on $1.000, for 7mos., at 9 per cent., 52.50 
oe “ 20, oe “ee ee “ec Qg at 1.05 

“ “ 4, “ Lia oe “ 9 “ee .21 
Interest on $1,000, for 19 days, at 9 per cent,, 4.75 
“ iT) 20, Cn “b 9 ‘e 10 

Ly “ 4, “ “ee “ “ g os 02 
Interest at 9 per cont.........ce...-2 002. PL0,79 


Interest at 4% per cent.=—$75.40, Ans. 
21 Standard. 


FG PAITHLESS TQ HOMESPUN, DISLOYAL TO BROADCLOTH. 


INTEREST AT FIVE PER CENT. 


~BSemuaeaanmen 
B 
8 
S 
BEER ESRSSRR! 
Ss J 
8 
3 
8 
S 
S 
2 
= 
S 
= 


In the above table accuracy is aimed at, hence we give interest in sums in 
thousands. To find the interest of any number of hundreds of dollars, find 
from table the interest of the corresponding thousands and move the decimal 
point one place to the left. For tens move the point two places to the left and 


for any number of units (from oneto nine dollars) move the voint three 
places to the left. 


sat oon 
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INTEREST AT SIX PER CENT. 


$1,000] $2,000) $3,000) $4,000; $5,000) $6,000 $7,000) $8,000|$9,000 


1 e5065 ell 83 -50 67 83 1.00 1.17 1.33 1.50 
acne 33 67 1.00 1.33 1.67 2.00 2.33 2.67 3.00 
Saese -50 1.00 1.50 2.00 8.00 8.00 3.50 4.50 4.50 
4.2... 67 1.33 2.00 2.67 3.33 4.00 4.67 5.33 6.00 
5.4... -83 1.67 2.50 3.33 4.17 5.00 5.83 6.67 7.50 
6.. 1.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 
Upepee 1.17 2.33 3.50 4.67 5.83 7.00 8.17 9.83 | 10.50 
8.. 1.33 2.67 4.00 5.38 6.67 8.00 9.33} 10.67 | 12.00 
9... 1.50 3.00 4.50 6.00 7.50 9.00} 10.50} 12.00] 13.50 
10. -¢.. 1.67 3.33 5.00 6.67 8.33 | 10.00; 11.67 | 13.83) 15.00 
Itc...) 1.88 3.67 5.50 7.33 9.17 | 11.00] 12.83 | 14.67] 16.50 
eres 2.00 4.00 6.00 8.00 | 10.00 | 12.00) 14.00] 16.00} 18.00 
18..... 2.17 4.33 6.50 8.67 |} 10.83 | 13.00 | 15.17] 17.83] 19.50 
4..... 2.33 4.67 7.00 9.33 | 11.67 | 14.00] 16.38] 18.67 | 21.00 
..... 2.50 5.00 7.50 | 10.00] 12.50} 15:00] 17.50] 20.00] 22.50 
MG Sees 2.67 5.33 8.00 | 10.67} 13.33} 16.00} 18.67] 21.83 | 24.00 
6 fe ans 2.83 5.67 8.50 | 11.33 | 14.17 |} 17.00] 19.83} 22.67 | 25.50 
18. . 8.00 6.00 9.00 | 12.00} 15.00] 18.00! 21.00| 24.00] 27.00 
19.. 3.17 6.33 9.50 | 12.67 | 15.83 | 19.00] 22.17 | 25.33] 28.50 
Y Ureaae 3.33 6.67 | 10.00} 13.33] 16.67 { 20.00] 28.38} 26.67] 30.00 
(bes one 8.50 7.00} 10.50} 14.00] 17.50 | 21.00} 24.50] 25.00} 31.50 
22... 3.67 7.38 | 11.00] 14.67] 18.33 | 22.00] 25.67 | 29.88} 33.00 
28. ...: 3.83 7.77 | 11.50} 15.83 | 19.17 | 23.C0} 26.88 | 80.67 | 34.50 
aeeeaer 4.00 8.00 | 12.00} 16.00} 20.00 | 24.00| 28.00} 82.00] 86.00 
a5..... 4.17 8.383 | 12.50} 16.67 | 20.83 | 25.00} 29.17} 33.383] 37.50 
Bo .: 4.33 8.67 | 13.00; 17.83] 21.67 | 26.00] 80.83} 34.67] 39.00 
2Uecor 4.50 9.00 | 13.50) 18.00} 22.50) 27.00] 31.50] 86.00} 40.50 
28... 4.67 9.383 | 14.00} 18.67] 28.83] 28.00] 82.67] 387.38 42.00 
Doeeees 4.83 9.67 | 14.50} 19.83) 24.17 | 29.00] 83.88 | 38.67 | 43.50 
1Mo.} 5.00} 10.00] 15.00} 20.00) 25.00} 30.00] 385.00] 40.00} 45.00 
ries 10.00 | 20.00} 80.00} 40.00} 50.00] 60.00} 70.00} 80.00] 90.00 
tA he 15.00 | 30.00] 45.00 | 60.00} 75.00 | 90.00 | 105.00 ; 120.00 | 135.00 
ASS 20.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 | 80.00 | 100.00 | 120.00 | 140.00 | 160.00 | 180.00 
Bias 25.00 | 50.00 | 75.00 | 100.00 | 125.00 | 150.00 | 175.00 | 200.00 | 225.00 
6" 30.00 | 60.00 | 90.00 | 120.00 | 150.00 | 180.00 | 210.00 | 240.00 | 270.00 
Up ee 85.00 | 70.00 | 105.00 | 140.00 | 175.00 | 210.00 | 245.00 | 280.00 | 315.00 
ses 40.00 | 80.00 | 120.00} 160.00 | 200.00 | 240.00 | 280.00 | 320.00 } 360.00 
ay 45.00 | 90.00 | 135.00 | 180.00 | 225.00 | 270.00 | 315.00 | 360.00 | 405.00 
10s 50.00 | 100.00 | 150.00 | 200.00 | 250.00 | 800.00 | 350.00 | 400.06 | 450.00 
pal 55.00 | 110.00 | 165.00 | 220.00 | 275.00 | 330.00 | 885.00 | 440.00 | 495.00 
1 Yr. 60.00 | 120.00 | 180.00 | 240.00 | 300.00 | 860.00 | 420.00 | 480.00 | 540-00 


In the above table accuracy is aimed at, hence we give interest of sums in 


thousands. 


To find the interest of any number of hundreds of dollars find 


from table the interest of the corresponding thousands and move the decimal 
int one place to the left. For tens move the point two places to the left, and 
or any number of units (from one to nine 
places to the left. 


ollars) move tbe point three 
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HAPPINESS SHINES IN ALL WEATHER. 


INTEREST AT SEVEN PER CENT. 


$1,000) $2,000 


.19 89 
.39 -78 
58 1.17 
18 1.56 
97 1.94 
117 2.33 
1.36 2.72 
1.56 8.11 
1.75 3.50 
1.94 3.89 
2.14 4.28 
2.38 4.67 
2.53 5.06 
2.72 5.44 
2.92 5.83 
8.11 6.22 
8.31 6.61 
3.50 7.00 
3.69 7.89 
8.89 7.78 
4.08 8.17 
4.28 8.56 
4.47 8.94 
4.67 9.33 
4,86 9.72 
5.06 } 10.11 
Be25r | el. 50: 
5.44 10.89 
5.64 | 11.28 
5.83 | 11.67 
11.67 | 28.38 
17.50 | 33.00 
23.33 46.67 
29.17 | 58.33 
85.00 | 70.00 
40.83 | 81.67 
48.67 | 93.33 
52.50 | 105.00 
58.33 | 116.67 
64.17 | 128.33 
70 00 | 140.00 


} 52.50 


$3,000| 
-58 
EL 
1.75 
2.33 
2.92 
3.50 
4.08 
4.67 
5.25 
5.83 
6.42 
7.00 
7.58 
8.17 
8.75 
9.33 
9.92 
10.50 
11.08 
11.67 
12, 25 
12.83 
13 42 
14.00 
14.58 
15.17 
15.75 
16.33 
16.92 
17.50 
35.00 


70.00 

87.50 
105.00 
122.50 
140.00 
157.50 
175.00 
192.50 
210.00 


$4,090] $5,000 $6,000| $7,000) $8,000|$9,000 - 


+18 
1.56 
2.33 
8.11 
3.89 
4.67 
5.44 
6.22 
7.00 
7.718 
8.56 
9.33 
10.11 
10.89 
11.67 
12.44 
13.22 
14.00 
14.78 
15.56 
16,33 
17.11 
17.89 
18.67 
19.44 
20.22 
1.00 
21.78 
22.58 
23.33 
46.67 
70.00 
93.33 
118.67 
140.00 
163.33 
186.67 
210.00 
233.33 
256.67 
280.00 


320.83 
350.00 


885.00 
420.00 


8.17 
9.53 
10.89 
12.25 
13.61 
14.97 
16.33 
17.69 
19.06 
20.42 
21.78 
23.14 
24.50 
25.86 
27.22 
26.58 
29.94 
31.31 
32.67 
34.03 
35.39 
36.75 
38.11 
89.47 
40.83 
81.67 
122.50 
163.83 
204.17 
245.00 
285,83 
826.67 
867.50 
408.33 
449.17 
490.00 


In the above table accuracy is aimed at, hence we give 


1.56 
8.11 
4.67 
6.22 
7.78 
9.33 
10.89 
12.44 
14.00 
15.56 
17.11 
18.67 
20.22 
21.78 
23.33 
24.89 
26.44 
28.00 
29.56 
31.11 
32.67 
84.22 
35.78 
87.33 
38.89 
40.44 
42.00 
43.56 
45.11 
46.67 
93.33 
140.00 
186.67 
233.38 
280.00 
826 .67 
373.33 
420.00 
466.67 
513.33 
560.00 


1.75 


52.50 
105.00 
157.50 
210.00 
262.50 
315.00 
367.50 
420.00 
472.50 
525.00 
577.50 
630.00 


interest in sums in 


thousands. To find the interest of any number of hundreds of dollars, find 
from table the interest of the corresponding thousands and move the decimal 
oint two places to the left, and 


point one place to the leit. For tens move the 


for any number of units (from one to nine 
places to the left, 


& 


ollars) move the point three 
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THINK OUT YOUR WORK, WORK OUT YOUR THOUGHTS. 319 


INTEREST AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


1$1,000/$ 2,000 $3,000|$4,000 $5,000'$6,000'$7,000 $8,000|$ 9,000 


+22 Ad 67 89 1.11 1.33 1.56 1.78 2.00 

44 89 1.33 1.78 2.22 2.67 3.11 3.56 4.00 
67 1.33 2.00 2.67 3.33 4.00 4.67 5.83 6.00 
.89 1.78 2.67 3.568 4,44 5.33 6.22 TAL 8.00 
111 2.22 3.33 4.44 5.56 6.67 7.78 8.89 | 10.00 
1.33 2.67 4.00 5.33 6.67 8.00 9.33 | 10.67 | 12.00 
1.56 8.11 4.67 6.22 7.78 9.33 | 10.89 } 12.44 | 14.00 
sol alas} 3.56 5.33 7.1L 8.89 } 10.67 | 12.44 | 14.22 | 16.00 
peiey| 00, 4,00 6.00 8.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 | 14.00 | 16.00 | 18.00 
Bal) ee 4.44 6.67 8.89 | 11.11 | 18,38 | 15.56 | 17.78 | 20.00 
UL....| 2.44 4.89 7.33 9.78 | 12.22 | 14.67 | 17.11 | 19.56 | 22.00 
Davie 2:00 5.33 8.00 | 10.67 | 18.33 | 16.00 | 18.67 | 21.33 | 24.00 
18....| 2.89 5.78 8.67 | 11.56 | 14.44 | 17.83 | 20.22 | 23.11 | 26.00 
M4....] 3.11 6.22 9.33 | 12.44 | 15.56 | 18.67 | 21.78 | 24.89 | 28.00 
15....] 8.38 6.67 10.00 | 18.33 | 16.67 | 20.00 | 23.83 | 26.67 | 30.00 
16....| 8.56 7A 10.67 | 14.22 | 17.78 | 21.83 | 24.89 | 28.44 | 32.00 
WiBealp tats) 7.56 | 11.33 | 15.11 | 18-89 | 22.67 | 26.44 ] 30.22 | 34.00 
18....] 4.00 8.00 | 12.00 | 16.00 | 20.00 | 24.00 | 28.00 | 82.00 | 36.00 
19....| 4.22 8.44 | 12.67 | (16.89 | 21.11 | 25.83 | 29.56 | 83.78 | 38.00 
20....{ 4.44 8.89 | 18.83 | 17.78 | 22.22 | 26.67 | 31.11 | 35.56 | 40.00 
21....| 4.67 9.33 | 14.00 | 18.67 | 23.33 | 28.00 | 82.67 | 37.383 | 42.00 
22 4.89 9.78 | 14.67 | 19.56 | 24.44 | 29.83 | 34.22 | 39.11 | 44.00 
23....) 6.11 | 10.22 | 15.38 | 20.44 | 25.56 | 30.67 | 35.78 | 40.89 | 46.00 
24....] 5.83 | 10.67 | 16.00 | 21.33 | 26.67 | 82.00 | 37.33 | 42.67 | 48.00 
2....] 5.56 | 11.11 | 16.67 | 22.22 | 27.78 | 83.83 | 88.89 | 44.44 | 50.00 
26 
4] 
28 
29 


Senmranmosm 


5.78 | 11.56 | 17.88 | 28.11 | 28.89 | 24.67 | 40.44 | 46.22 | 52.00 

6.00 | 12.00 | 18.00 | 24.00 | 80.00 | 36.00 | 42.00 | 48.00 | 54.00 

6.22 12.44 | 18.67 | 24.89 | 81.11 | 37.83 | 43.56 | 49.78 | 56,00 

.eee| 6.44 | 12.89 | 19.83 | 25.78 | 82.22 | 38.67 | 45.11 | 51.56 | 58.00 
1Mo} 6.67 13.33 | 20,00 | 26.67 | 33.83 | 40.00 | 46.67 | 53.33 | 60.00 
2 “| 18.83 | 26.67 | 40.00 | 53.33 | 66.67 | 80.00 | 93.33 | 106.67 | 120.00 
8 ‘| 20.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 | 80.00 | 100.00 | 120.00 | 140.00 | 160.00 | 180.00 
4 “| 26.67 53.83 | 80.00 | 106.67 | 183.33 | 160.00 | 186.67 | 213.33 | 240.00 
5 “| 83.88 | 66.67 | 100.00 | 133.33 | 166.67 | 200.00 | 233.33 | 266.67 | 300.00 
6 ‘| 40.00 | 80.00 | 120.00 | 160.00 | 200.00 | 240.00 | 280.00 | 320.00 | 360.00 
7 “| 46.67 | 98.383 | 140.00 | 186.67 | 233.83 } 280.00 | 326.67 | 373.33 | 420.00 
8 ‘*! 53.38 | 106.67 | 160.00 | 213.33 | 266.67 | 320.00 | 373.33 | 426.67 | 480.00 
9 ‘| 60.00 | 120.00 | 180.00 | 240.00 | 300.00 | 360.00 | 420.00 | 480.00 | 540.00 
10 “| 66.67 | 133.88 | 200.00 | 266.67 | 333.33 | 400.00 | 466.67 | 533.33 | 600,00 
ti ‘*| 73.83 | 146.67 | 220.00 | 293.83 | 366.67 | 440.00 | 513.33 | 586.67 | 660.00 
1Yr.| 80.00 | 160.00 | 240.00 | 320.00 | 400.00 | 480.00 | 560.00 | 640.00 | 720.00 


In the above table accuracy is aimed at, hence we give interest of sums in 
thousands, To find the interest of any number of hundreds of dollars, find 
from table the interest of the corresponding thousands and movo the decimal 
point one place to the left. For tens move the point two places to the left, 
and for any numberof units (from one to nine dollars) move the point three 
places to the left. 


320 LoosH LAW AT HOME MEANS LYNCH LAW ABROAD. 


INTEREST AT NINE PER CENT. 


$1,000] $2,000| $3,000] $4,000} $5,000| $6,000| $7,000| $8,000) $9,000 


| 


25 -50 15 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 
-50 | .1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.50 
+ 1.50 2.25 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 6.00 6.75 
1.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 
1.25 2.50 38.75 5.00 6.25 7.50 8.75 | 10.00 11.25 
1.50 3.00 4.50 6.00 7.50 9.00 | 10.50 |: 12.00 13.50 
- 1.95 3.50 5.25 7.00 8.75 | 10.50} 12.25] 14.00 15.75 
2.00 4.00 6.00 8.00} 10.00; 12.00] 14.00) 16.00 18.00 
2.25 4.50 6.75 9.00} 11.25 | 13.50] 15.75 | 18.00 20.25 
2.50 5.00 7.50 | 10.00] 12.50] 15.00] 17.50] 20.00 22.50 
2.75 5.50 8.25 | 11.00 | 18.75 | 16.50) 19.25) 22.00 24.75 


. 


. 


Ld 
BS coma anmonme 


12.. 3.00 6.00 9.00} 12.00] 15.00} 18.00} 2100] 24.00 27.00 
13.. 3.25 6.50 9.75 | 18.06] 16.25 | 19.50; 22.75 | 26.00 29.25 
14.. 3.50 7.00 | 10.50} 14.00] 17.50] 21.00] 24.50 | 28.00 81.50 
15. 3.75 7.50} 11.25 15.00] 18.75 | 22.50] 26.25 | 30.00 83.75 
16. 4.00 8.00 | 12.00} 16.00; 20.00] 24.00] 28.00 | 32.00 36.00 
VW.. 4.25 8.50 | 12.75 | 17.00] 21.25 | 25.50 | 29.75 | 384.00 38.25 
18.. 4.50 9.00 | 13.50] 18.00 | 22.50] 27.00 | 31.50} 36.00 40.50 


4.15 9.50 | 14.25.) 19.00 | 23.75 | 28.50] 83.25 | 38.00 42.75 
5.00 |} 10.00} 15.00 | 20.00} 25.00} 380.00} 35.00] 40.00 45.00 
5.25 | 10.50} 15.75] 21.00 | 26.25 | 381.50) 36.75 | 42.00 47.25 
5.50 | 11.00 | 16.50] 22.00] 27.50) 38.00] 38.50] 44.00 49.50 
5.75 | 11.50 | 17.25) 23.00 | 28.75 | 34.50 | 40.25 | 46.00 51.75 
6.00 |} 12.00 | 18.00 | 24.00] 30.00 | 86.00 | 42.00] 48.00 54.00 
6.25 | 12.50 | 18.75 | 25.00 | 31.25 | 87.50 | 48.75 | 50.00 56.25 
6.50 | 18.00; 19.50 | 26.00} 82.50) 89.00] 45.50 | 52.00 58.50 
6.75 | 18.50 | 20.25 | 27.00 | 383.75 | 40.50 | 47.25 | 54.00 60.75 
7.00 | 14.00} 21.00] 28.00} 85.00] 42.00} 49.00] 56.00 63.00 
7.25 | 14.50 | 21.75 | 29.00 | 86.25] 438.50 | 50.75 | 58.00 65.25 
7.50 | 15.00 | 22.50] 30.00 | 37.50] 45.00 | 52.50] 60.00 67.50 
15.00 | 30.00} 45.00 | 60.00 | 75.00 | 90.00 | 105.00 | 120.00 | 135.00 
22.50 | 45.00} 67.50 | 90.00 | 112.50 | 135.00 | 157.50 | 180.00 | 202.50 
80.00 } 60.00 | 90.00 | 120.00 | 150.00 | 180.00 | 210.00 | 240.00 | 270.00 
87.50 | 75.00 | 112.50 | 150.00 | 187.50 | 225.00 | 262.50 | 300.00 | 337.50 
45.00 | 90.00 | 185.00 | 180.00 | 225.00 | 270.00 | 315.00 | 360.00 | 405.00 
52.50 | 105.00 | 157.50 | 210.00 | 262.50 | 315.00 | 867.50 | 420.00 | 472.50 
60.00 | 120.00 | 180.00 | 240.00 | 300.00 | 360.00 | 420.00 | 480.00 | 540.00 
67.50 | 135.00 | 202.50 | 270.00 | 337.50 | 405.00 | 472.50 | 540.00 | 607.50 
75.00 | 150.00 | 225.00 | 300.00 | 375.00 |. 450.00 | 525.00 | 600.00 | 675.00 
-.| 82.50 | 165.00 | 247.50 | 830.00 | 412.50 | 495.00 | 577.50 | 660.00 | 742.50 
1Yr} 80.00 | 180.00 | 270.00 | 360.00 | 450.00 | 540.00 | 630.00 | 720.00 | 810.00 


Ez: 
i} 


BS ees eae ee 


In the above table accuracy is aimed at, hence we give interest in sums i 
thousands. To find the interest of any number of hundreds of dollars, fad 
from table the interest of the corresponding thousands and move the decimal 
point one place to the left, For tens move the point two places to the left, 


and for any number of units (from one to ning dollars) move the point three 
places to the left. 


A COURTESY POSTPONED IS A JOY DETHRONED. 321 


INTEREST AT TEN PER CENT. 


{$1, 000|$2,000/$3,000/$4,000/$5,000/$6,000/$7,000/$8,000/$9,000 


Meese 28 56 -83 iki bl 1.39 1.67 1.94 2.22 2.50 
2 56 neal 1.67 2.22 2.78 3.33 3.89 4.44 5.00 
3 83 1.67 2.50 8.33 4.17 5.00 5.88 6.67 7.50 
4 1,11 2.22 3.33 4.44 5.56 6.67 7.78 8.89; 10.00 
5 1.39 2.78 4.17 5.56 6.94 8.33 9.72) 11.41] 12.50 
6 1.67 3.33 5.00 6.67 8.33 | 10.00{ 11.67] 18.38) 15.00 
7 1.94 3.89 5.83 7.18 9.72} 11.67) 43.61] 15.56! 17.50 
8 2.22 4.44 6.67 8.89 | 11.11 | 13.33; 15.56] 17.78! 20.00 
9 2.50 5.00 7.50} 10.00} 12.50] 15.00 | 17.50] 20.00} 22.50 


{ 

| 

| 

| 
18.33 | 16.67} 20.00} 28.338] 26.67] 380.00 
18 3.61 7.22 10.83 14.44 | 18.06} 21.67 25.28 | 28.89 | 382.50 
u4 3.89 WetS i) AL-67 15.56 19,44 28.838 | 27.22) 31.11] 985.00 
Bb 4.17 8.383 | 12.50] 16.67} 20.83 | 25.00| 29.17} 33.38 | 937.50 
16 4.44 8.89 13.33 17.78 | 22.22 | 26.67 81.11 85.56 | 40.00 
17 4.72 9.44 14.17 18.89 | 28.61 | 28.33-] 33.06} 37.78] 42.50 
18 5.00 | 10.00} 15.00} 20.00 | 25.00] 30.00} 35.00] 40.00} 45.00 
19 5.28 | 10.56 15.83 | 21.11 26.39 | 31.67 36.94 | 42.22] 47.50 
20 5.56 { 11.11 16.67 22.22 | 27.78 | 33.33 88.89 | 44.44] 50.00 
21 5.83} 11.67) 17.50] 23.33] 29.17} 35.00 | 40.83 | 46.67 52.50 
22 6.11 | 12.22] 18.83! 24.44] 30.56] 36.67] 42.78] 48.89] 55.00 
23... 6.89 | 12.78 | 19.17 | 25.56] 81.94] 38.38! 44.72 | 51.11] 57.50 
24.55. 6.67 13.388 | 20.00] 26.67 88.88 | 40.00 | 46.67 53.33 60.00 
25 6.94} 13.89 | 20.88 | 27.78] 34.72] 41.67 | 48°61] 55.56] 62.50 
26 7.22 14,44 | 21.67 28.89} 86.11 43.33 50 56 | 57.78} $5.00 
27 7.50] 15.00] 22.50] 30.00] 387.50] 45.00] 52.50] 60.00] 67.50 
28 1.78 15.56 | 23.33 81.11 38.89 46 .67 54.44 | 62°22] 70.03 
29... 8.06 | 16.11 | 24.17 82.22 | 40.28 | 48.83 | 56.39 | 64.44] 72.50 
1Mo} 8.88) 16.67] 25.00] 83.33 41.67 | 50.00] 58.33] 66.67] 75.00 
2‘ | 16.67 33.38 | 50.00] 66.67 | 88.33 | 100.00 | 116.67 | 133.38 | 150.00 
$ ‘| 25.00; 50.00} 75.00! 100.00 | 125.00 | 150.00 ; 175.00 | 200.00 | 225.00 


4 “| 83.33 | 66.67 | 100.00 | 133.83 | 166.67 | 200.00 | 233.33 | 266.67 | 300.00 
5 ** | 41.67] 83.33 | 125.00 | 166.67 | 208.33 | 250.00 | 291.67 | 383.33 | 875.00 
6 **} 50.00} 100.00 | 150.00 | 200.00 | 250.00 | 300.00 | 350.00 | 400.00 | 450.00 
7 ‘*} 58.83 | 116.67 | 175.00 | 283.33 | 291.67 |. 350.00 | 408.83 | 466.67 | 525.00 
8 ‘| 66.67 | 188.33 | 200.00 | 266.67 | 333.33 | 400.00 | 466.67 | 583.83 | 600.00 
9 ‘| 75.00 | 150.00 | 225.00 | 300.00 | 375.00 | 450.00 | 525.00 | 600.00 | 675.00 
10 “| 83.33 | 166.67 | 250.00 | 383.33 | 416.67 | 500.00 | 588.38 | 666.67 | 750.00 
li “| 91.67 | 183.33 | 275.00 | 366.67 | 458.33 | 550.00 | 641.67 | 733.38 | 825.00 
1 Yr.| 100.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 | 400.00 | 500.00 | 600.00 | 700.00 | 800.00 | 900.00 


In the above table accuracy is aimed at, hence we give interest in sums in 
thousands. To find the interest of any number of hundreds of dollars, find 
from table the interest of the corresponding thousands and move the decima) 

int one place to the left. For tens move the point two places to the left, and 
Be any number of units (from one to nine dollars) move the point thres 
places to the left. 
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892 A CORN-COB STOPPER DON’T HURT MILK IN A JUG. 


POSSIBILITIES OF COMPOUND INTEREST. 


An Idaho correspondent sends the New York Tribune a pho- 
tograph of an old:Idaho mortgage, which shows in a startling 
way the amazing possibilities of compound interest. The mort- 
gage was executed in 1861, on a piece of land in Boise City, “to 
secure the sum of $340, if paid in legal tender, with interest, at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per month. But if the said note shall not 
be paid...... then the sum of $170, with interest, at 10 per cent. 
per month, and if said interest is not paid at the time of maturity 
of this note, said interest to be added to the principal, and said 
principal and interest together shall draw interest per month as 
above stated.” These conditions were evidently not fulfilled, for 
a note is appended to the document as follows: “The above 
mortgage is not satisfied, according to the records of Ada Coun- 
ty. With interest on $170, at 10 per cent. per month, compound- 
ed every six months, the debt would now amount to $45,972,003,- 
382,826.50.” There are a great many millionaires in the coun- 
try, but there is probably only one man in the world who is 
indebted in the sum of nearly forty-six trillions of dollars. ™ 
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BETTER SAW WOOD WELL THAN PLEAD LAW POORLY. 323 ° 


THE APPLICATION OF COMPOUND INTEREST. 


Direct compound interest is illegal in all the States. But every man that 


loans his money and keeps it out at a legal rate of interest receives and 
makes a compound rate of interest. He annually collects his interest, and 
that in turn loaned out again makes an accumulation equal to a regular 
compound rate of interest. 


ExAmMpLEe:—If Captain Newport, at his first landing at Jamestown, Vir- 


ginia, in 1607, had loaned out $100 at compound interest, it would now equal a 


+i.m greater than the entire wealth of the United States. 


COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE. 


Showing the amount of $1from1 to15 years at compound interest, interest 


added semi-annually, at different rates. This table will be found 
valuable in computing interest on Savings Bank deposits, &c. 


3 4 5 6 7 8 10 
Per Cent.|Per Cent.|Per Cent.|Per Cent.) Per Cent.| Per Cent.|Per Cent. 


% 1.015000} 1.020000) 1.025000; 1.030000) 1.035000) 1.040000) 1.050000 
1 1.080225} 1.040400] 1.050625) 1.060900} 1.071225] 1.081600) 1.102500 
1% 1.045678) 1.061208) 1.076890} 1.092727; 1.108718) 1.124864) 1.157625 
2 1.061363} 1.082482) 1.103813} 1.125509) 1.147523) 1.169858] 1.215506 
244 1.077284; 1.104081) 1.131408) 1.159274) 1.187686) 1.216653) 1.276281 
8 1.098443) 1.126162) 1.159693) 1.194052) 1.229255) 1.265319) 1.340095 
8% 1.109845} 1.148685) 1.188685) 1.229874] 1.272279) 1.815981} 1.407100 
4 1.126492) 1.171659} 1.218408} 1.226770) 1.316809) 1.368569) 1.477455 
4% 1.143390] 1.195092; 1.248863) 1.304773) 1.363897) 1.423312) 1.551828 
5 1.160541) 1.218994) 1.280084) 1.343916! 1.410598] 1.480244) 1,628894 
5% 1.177949} 1.243374) 1.312086] 1.384234] 1,459969] 1.589454) 1.710839 
6 1.195618} 1.268241) 1.344888} 1.425761) 1.511068} 1.601032] 1.795856 
6% 1213552) 1.293606, 1.378511) 1.468533) 1.563956] 1.665073) 1.885649 
7 1.231755) 1.319478) 1.412973) 1.512589) 1.618694) 1.731676) 1.979931 
1% 1.250232) 1.845868) 1.448298) 1.557967) 1.675349) 1.800943) 2.078928 
8 1.268985) 1.372785) 1.484505} 1.604706) 1.733986) 1.872981} 2.182874 
8% 1.288029) 1.400241) 1.521618) 1.652847| 1.794675) 1.947900} 2.292019 
9 1.307340) 1.428246) 1.559658] 1.702483) 1.857489) 2.025816] 2.406619 
9% 1.326950) 1.456811) 1.598650} 1.753506) 1.922501) 2.106849] 2.526950 


10 1.346855) 1.485947) 1.688616) 1.806111) 1.989789) 2.191123) 2.653297 
10% 1.367058) 1.515666) 1.679581) 1.860294) 2.059481) 2.278768) 2.785962 
abl 1.387563} 1.545980) 1.721571) 1,916103) 2.131511) 2.369919 2.925260 
11% 1.408377} 1.576899) 1.764610) 1.973586) 2.206114) 2.464715} 3.071523 
12 1.429503] 1.608437) 1.808726] 2.032794) — 2.283328) 2.563304| 3.225100 
12% 1,450945) 1.640608; 1.853944) 2.098778] 2.363245) 2.665836} 8.386855 
13 1.472709) 1.673418 1.900292) 2.156591) 2.445959) 2.772470) 3.555672 


13% 1.494800} 1.706886) 1.947800) 2.221289) 2.531567) 2.883368] 3.783456 
14 1.517222) 1.741024) 1.996595] 2.287927} 2.620172} 2.998703] 3.920129 
144 1.539980} 1.775845) 2.046407) 2.856565) 2.711878) 8.118651) 4.116135 
15 1.563080} 1.811361) 2.097567) 2.427262) 2.806793) 3.243397| 4.321940 


EXAMPLE.—What will $400 amount to in 8 years and 6 months at 4 per cent 
compound interest, interest added semi-annually? Referring to table, it is 
found $1 in 8 years and 6 months at 4 per cent will amount to $1.400241. The 
amount of $400 will be 400 times this or $560.0064. 

Noru,—If the interest only be wanted, deduct the principal, $400, froma 
$560.0064. 
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NO PAINS, NO GAINS. 


INTEREST LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Showing days of grace in the various States as they exist January, 1897. 


STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Colorado........ 
Connecticut..... 
Delaware........ 


Indiana ......... 


Rentieky, rane 
Louisiana.. 
Maine.. 
Maryland.. 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan........ 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi... 
Missouri......... 
Montana........ 
Nebraska.. 
Nevada....... 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico..... 
New York....... 
North Carolina.. 
orth Dake 


Oregon.......... 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota. . 


Tennessee....... 


Virginia......... 
Washington..... 
West pet 
Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming... 


SNone: Cb) ancactiosccasecee caneere comer nena 


+ Forfeiture of entire interest (23 Re Se ae 


alMorteiture.of interest) (a) wocsdeseeoaseeere eons 


.| Forfeiture of all interest (a)...............--. 


* Forfeiture of interest (a)........-..-...--e+-- 


— 


Penauty or Usury. 


Forfeiture of all interest (a)... ccssrerrereees 
Forfeiture of debt (a) <i. acsceciele + saicint esis 
None (a).. doe 
Forfeiture of prcipall and interest (a).. Sear 


None (a)-. Sareea 
Forfeiture of “sit above legal rate (b). so aectan red 
Forfeiture of interest and principal (b) eetee 
Forfeiture of entire interest (b).............. 
Forfeiture of interest (b)...............------ 
Forfeiture of excess of interest (a) .. 


(GY GOV vee eet be ete ae ee 


Forfeiture of excess of interest (a)........... 
Forfeiture of interest and costs (e) (a).....-- 
Forfeiture of excess of interest (a)........... 
Forfeiture of excess of interest (a) 


None Ga) aiken ceeiocieetu ten cc atiaeaei Ge ceekones 
Rorteiture of all and legal interest on debt (b) 
None assoceciscom eas cmarceiese secteiones ee 
Forfeiture of interest (a)............-...-0005 


+|(Horfeiture Of interest (a)...5...-. 05-1 -s- cece 
Forfeiture of excess of interest (a)...... ..-.. 
None i(b) iss heed Gacgencane wane cent omacinerincee: 
.| Forfeiture of interest and costs (a).......... 
None \(D)s53.. sarees Sod seen ave acne se 
Forfeiture of three times the interest (a)-.. 
Forfeiture of entire interest and costs (b}.- 
rot athe of excess and $100 fine (a)....-.--- 
Forfeiture of interest (a)........--.-. +--+. 
Forfeiture of double the int. if collected (b) 
INonei(b) ios sce orcs oes weiter os Oh eeaimeere ee 


Forfeiture of principal and oe Ab}: BROCE 
Forfeiture of all interest (b).. waese 
None (a).. Seta 
Forfeiture of double the interest (a). dieses 
Forfeiture of interest and punishable as mis- 
demeanor and fine not exceeding $500 Calor 
Forfeit. of excess of int., also misdem’r (b).. 
Forfeiture of entire interest, And) ee paid 
double can be received back (a).. 
Nome CB) vate setae co eincns husy lina eee cnet 
Forfeiture of excess of interest (b).. 
Forfeiture of excess over 6 per cent. (b)... 
Forfeiture of twice amount of interest (a).. 
Forfeiture of excess of interest (a)..... & 


suse 


: ...| Forfeiture of entire interest (BD) ...cea ccasacee 
3} CB) cats oae eri Gee eeioae 
Indian Ter...... (a) 

(a) Grace. (b) No Grace. 
from borrower for school fund. 
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DDN DAD 1-121 DAA WIM ~10 00 |Rte. 


SPECIAL, 


8 per ct. 
10 per ct. 
No limit. 
10 per ct. 
No limit. 
No limit. 

6 per ct. 

6 per ct. 
10 per ct. 
10 per ct. 

8 per ct. 
12 per ct. 

7 per ct. 

8 per ct. 

8 per ct. 
10 per ct. 

6 perct. 

8 per ct, 
No limit. 

6 per ct. 
18* per ct. 

7 per ct, 
10 perct. 
10 per ct. 

8 per ct. 
No limit. 
10 per ct. 
No limit. 

6 per ct. 

6 per ct. 
12 per cte 

6 per ct. 

6 per ct, 
12 per ct. 

8 per ct. 
10 per ct. 
10 per ct. 

6 per ct. 
No limit. 

8 per ct. 


12 per ct. 
6 per ct. 


10 per ct. 
No limit. 
6 per ct. 
6 per cte 
12 per cte 
6 per ct. 
10 per cte 
12 per ct. 


12 per ct. 


(c) Loss of interest by iene 10 per cente 
(d) Contract void; punishable as misdee 


meanor. (e) Defendant also forfeits 10 per cent. a year to school fund. 


* 18 per cent. on less than $1,000, 


Corporations only 7 per cent, 
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SHORT METHODS OF COMPUTATION AND BUSI- 
NESS RECKONING TABLES. 


SHORT RULES OF ARITHMETIC. 


In these short rules, which we have developed and compiled, 
our aim has been to make them superior to anything that has 
ever been published. We have endeavored to teach the how, 
and not the why. Our object is brevity and completeness. 
Business demands brief and practical rules. To every farmer, 
teacher, mechanic, merchant, lawyer and laborer, these rules 
will prove available and valuable knowledge. 


AN EASY WAY TO ADD. 


This is a very simple and easy method, and will be a great 
help to those who find difficulty in adding long columns of fig- 
ures correctly: 


47 EXAMPLE: 

Process.—Begin at 9 to add as near 20 as you can, thus: 
9+2+4-+3= 18, reject the tens and place the 8 to 
the right of the 3, as in example; begin at 6 and 
add 6+ 844 = 18, reject the tens, as before, and 
place 8 to the right of 4, as in example; begin at 
6+7-+4= 1%, reject tens, place 7 to the right of 
4, as in example; then 9+4+3= 16, reject tens, 
place 6 to the right of 3; then 6+ 7+ 4 = 11, reject 
tens and place 7 to the right, as before, having 
arrived at the top of the column, add the figures 
in the new column, thus: 8+8+7+6+7= 36, 
or 3 tens and 6 units; place the 6 units as the 
unit’s figure of the sum, having 8 tens to carry to 
5 tens, the number of integers or catch figures already 
rejected. 3-+5 = 8 tens, which prefixed with the 6, 
makes 86 the sum. 


eo a a 


2 


jee) 
BIO DMD RP WOAMAOAR AIMS ROD -~ 


N. B.—T wo or more columns may be added in the same way by using 4 
lead pencil, and then erasing the figures used after the addition is completed 


Loo Crh Service Mitled- 
G OAditeire— 
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Commence at the right and add each column of figures 
by itself, as for instance the first column equals 24; put down the 
24; the next column equals 24; put it down as above; the next 
column equals 25, the next 27, and so on, and then add the results 
as shown in the above form. 

The advantage of this method is that a person’s attention may 
be called to other things, while he is in the midst of his results, 
and not lose any time or suffer any disadvantage. In the count- 
ing-house or places of business where there is a great deal of 
talking and many other things call the clerk, when he left off he 
is never at a loss to resume his work. 


ADDING AND SUBTRACTING FRACTIONS. 


To find the sum of two fractions with ones for numerators, 
add the denominators for the numerator of the answer and mul- 
tiply them for the denominator. To subtract them, subtract the 
denominators for the numerator of the answer and multiply 
them for the denominator. 

Thus, $-ht—=d5 #—de—= th. 

This rule is well worth remembering. 
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ADDITION. 


“Lightning addition” lies in the ability to see and take in the 
result of two or more figures without stopping to add each figure 
separately, i. e., to read results in figures as in reading a book, 
the meaning of the word or sentence is known without spelling 
out each syllable or word. 

Process.—Commence at the bottom at the right and add 
thus in the above example: 11, 20, 29; then carry the 2 tens to 
the second column; then add, 7, 16, 25, 33; carry the 3 hundreds 
to the third column and add the same way; 10, 21, 30, 36, etc., ete. 

Never allow yourself to add up a column in this manner: 
g and 2 are 11 and 5 are 16 and 4 are 20 and 9 are 29. It is just 
as easy to name the results of two or more figures at once, and 
five times as rapid. 

Make combinations of 10 or of other numbers and add them as 
simple numbers. Thus in adding 

8+614194+384741445114442 

say 8, 18, 27, 37, 47, 53, taking each group at a glance asa single 
figure. Group figures as conveniently as possible. After a little 
practice the mind readily grasps the groups of figures and results 
are quickly reached. You will be astonished at the result after 
practicing a half hour daily for a month. 
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DIRT IS DIRTIEST UPON THE FAIREST SPOTS. 


IMPROVED METHOD FOR ADDING LONG COLUIINS. 


Add the right-hand column as in simple addition; write down 
the full amount, but carry the left-hand figure or figures to the 
next column, as in the common method; write the full amount 


Example: 


23434.78 
71321.96 
86798.43 
30586.51 
61360.57 
15438.90 
19709.76 
20673.24 
10931.43 


340264.58 


38 
55 
54 
46 
52 
30 
34 


of the second column directly under the 
amount of the first column, carrying again 
the left-hand figure or figures as before to 
the next column. Thus add each column 
separately, always writing down the full 
amount and at the same time carrying the 
left-hand figure or figures as above di- 
rected. 

The result will appear by reading the last 
amount written, together with the right- 
hand figures of the partial amounts, in the 
reverse order in which they were set down. 

This method has all the advantages of 
the Civil Service method, with the addi- 


tional advantage of showing the result without a second addition 
of the partial amounts; besides, it requires less space. 

If it is desired to preserve the figures they may be placed in 
light pencil to the right or left of the column being added. 


iio 
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LIGHTNING METHOD OF MULTIPLICATION AND 
DIVISION. 

To multiply by 125, divide by 8, and call it thousands, because 
125 is % of a thousand. 

To multiply by 12%, divide by 8; call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 114, divide by 8; call it tens. 

To multiply by 62%, divide by 16, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 6%, divide by 16, and call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 31%, divide by 32, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 333 1-3, divide by 3, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 33 1-3, divide by 3, and call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 3 1-3, divide by 3, and call it tens. 

To multiply by 50, divide by 2, and call it hundreds, 

To multiply by 66 2-3, divide by 15, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 833 1-3, divide by 15, and call it ten thousands, 
by annexing four ciphers. 

To multiply by 83 1-3, divide by 12, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 8 1-3, divide by 12, and call it hundreds, be- 
cause 8 1-3 is 1-12 of a hundred. The reason is similar in each 
case. 

To multiply by 166 2-3, divide by 6, and call it thousands. 

To multiply by 16 2-3, divide by 6, and call it hundreds. 

To multiply by 1 2-3, divide by 6, and call it tens. 

To multiply by 37%, take 34 of the number, and call it hun- 
dreds; 87%, 7% of the number, and call it hundreds, etc. 

We simply reverse these methods to divide. To divide by 
10,100, 1,000, etc., we remove the point one, two and three places 
to the left. 

To divide by 25, remove the decimal point two places to the 
left, and multiply by 4. 

Removing the point two places divides by one hundred; 
hence the quotient is four times too small; hence we remove the 
point two places, and multiply by 4. 

To divide by 2%, remove the point one place to the left, and 
multiply by 4. 

To divide by 125, remove the point three places to the left 
and multiply by 8. 

«§To divide by 12%, remove the point two places to the left 
and multiply by 8. 
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To divide by 134, remove the point one point to the left, an 
multiply by 8. There are about 114 cubic feet in one bushci 
Hence dividing the number of cubic feet by 114 gives the number 
of bushels nearly. 

To divide by 1334, remove the point three places to the left, 
then multiply by 3 and divide by 4. 

To divide by 8%, remove the point two places to the left, and 
and multiply by 12. a 


SHORT METHODS OF MULTIPLICATION. 


How to Multiply Any Small Number Ending with 5. 


Example: 25X85. To the product of 2 and 8 add one-half their sum, and 
to this result annex 25. 
Solution: 25 5x<5=25 
85 2x8=16, 16+% (24+8)=21. 


This rnle is very simple and useful; practice it, it never fails. 


The Complement Rule. 
28-2 The complement of a number added to the number makes it 10, or 
1-9 100, or 1000, etc. The complement of 98is 2, of Siis9. To fird the prod- 
uct of these two numbers multiply the complements together; and for 
agia ene one ae figures subtract across, either the two from the 91,or the 
rom the 98. 


How to Multiply Any Number by 21, 22, 23, 24, etc. 
Multiply each figure in the multiplieand vy the units figure in the mnu!ti- 
2102 plier, increasing each separate product by double the figure to the 
right of the one multiplied; double the last figure. 
a hors Sojution: 3xX2=6, 8X0=0, ane double the right hand figure, 2. =4. 
48346 $x1=8, and double the right-hand figure, 0, =3. 3X2=6, double the 
1, =8. Double the last figrre. 


How to Multiply Any Number by 21, 31, 41, etc. 
To multiply any number of two figures when the last is 1, or of three 
230412 figures when the Jast two are 01. 
£60824. Example: Multiply 230412 by 21. Instead of the ordinary long 
: process, simply multiply by 2, placing the product one figure ta 
4832652 the left, and then add. This rule is as practical as it is simple; try 
Shes it, using 31, 51, 201, etc. 


{ow to Multiply Any Two Numbers Whose Right-Hand Figures Add 
to Ten, and the Left-Hand Figures Are the Same. 


Example: 87 Three times? are 21. Put down both figures, add one to 
the second 83 figure, and then say 9 times 8 are 72. Put down both 
figures, and -—— you have the correct result. This rule is practical, and 
the applica- 7221 tion of itis simple. 

Dow 3 . 21 32 43 54 65 76 87 98 

Try it with, 997 39” A] Ke? 65’ 74° 83” 92° 

To Muitiply by 9’s. 
To multiply by 9, 98, or any number of 9’8 annex as many ciphers to the 


multiplicand as there are 9’s in the multiplier, and from the result subtract. 
the muliplicand. 


Example: Multiply 2,736 by 999=2,736.000 
2,788 


2,733,264 Ans. 
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To Multiply by 11. 


To multiply any two figures by 11, add two figures together and place their 
sum between the two figures of that number. 


Example: 43X11=473, or 4, (4+3,) and 8. If the sum of the two figures 
exceeds 9, the left-hand figure must be increased by t. Thus 48X11=528. 
To Multiply by 75. 


Find cost of 428 yards at 75 cents. Take 4 of the number of yards, 107, 
subtract this from the number, 428-107=821 and call the remainder dollars. 
Tb.s8 is a very convenient and practical rule. 


HOW TO DETERMINE RESULTS BY CANCELLATION. 


1. Cancellation is the method of shortening operations by 
rejecting equal factors from numbers used as a divisor and the 
aumbers used as a dividend. 

2. Cancellation shortens the process of multiplication and 
division and is very practical in the following examples: 

ILLUSTRATION: Multiply 18x16x28 and divide the result by 12x7 x14, 


snd it will equal 6. 
SOLUTION: 


8 » Or, 227/48 4 
AZX16X2Z8 3X16 7/16 


=——_—_- = 6, Ans. 
AL,xX 7 ie 7 ‘ +4 a6 
RQ 1148 = 6%, Ans. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE ALL KINDS OF PRODUCE, AND 
FIGURE UP WHEAT, OATS, POTATOES, ETC., F 
SOLD BY THE BUSHEL. 


Cancellation Method. 


ExamruLe: What will 1660 pounds of wheat cost 
at 80 cents a bushel? 


So’ "TION: 


%-|1660 
po 
.4 
3 | 66.40=$22.134, Ans. 


EXPLANATION: It will be seen at a glance that 
the nnmber of pounds and the price are to be multi- 
plied together and the result divided by 60; so place 
1660 and 80 on one side of the line and 60 on the 
other and determine the result by cancellation, as 
shown in the above. This principle will apply to 
any commodity, and is one of the best and most 
rapid methods in solving practical examples. 


22 Standard. 
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EXAMPLE: What will 2849 pounds of corn cost at 36 cents per bushel? 


SoLuUTION: 9849 
ay re 


36! 
7 | 102.24=$14.604, Ans. 


HOW TO FIGURE LUMBER BY CANCELLATION. 


RuLe.—Luimber is measured by the running foot. A foot 
square and one inch thick is the unit of measurement. It is 
eisily seen that the number of pieces of lumber, multiplied by 
the length, and that result multiplied by the cost, and the total 
result divided by 12, will determine the cost of any quantity 
of lumber that may be desired. 


SOLUTION : aS 
EXAMPLE: How many feet YY 8. 
in a stick of lumber 6x8 and 9 
18 feet long? r 48 
| 72 feet, Ans. 
SoLuriIon: aa 
ExamPLE: What will be B4 
the cost of 10 planks 14 inches 3 14 
wide, 2 inches thick, 14 feet J fr 
long, at $20 per thousand? AZ} 10 
20 
3 | 196.00=$6.531, Ans. 
SOLUTION: 3 
EXAMPLE: What will be 4, 
the cost of 20 pieces 2x4, 18 feet 1s ] 
long, at $12 per thousand. se 


| $2.880, Ans. 


HOW TO FIGURE UP THE PLASTERING OF A ROOM 
BY CANCELLATION. 


RuLe.—Multiply the distance around the room in feet by 
the height of the room in feet, and this result by the price per 
square yard, and divide the product by 9, because there are 
9 square feet in a square yard. For the ceiling, multiply the 
length of the room by the width of the room in feet, and this 
by the price per square yard, and divide the product by 9. Add 
the two results, and you have the cost of plastering the room. 
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ExamMpLe: What would it cost to plaster a room 18 feet wide, 22 feet 
long, and 9 feet high, at 20 cents per square yard? 


SOLUTION: 
BOM mie ys2 , 
Z| Sg| 229 


$16.00 + $8.80= $24.80, Ans. 
RAPID METHODS IN BUSINESS CALCULATIONS. 
To Multiply Any Two Numbers Together, Each Having the Same 


Fractions. 
EXAMPLE: 
Rule.—1. Multiply the whole numbers together. 12% 
2. Add thetwo numbers together and multiply this sum by 8% 
either one of the fractions. e 
8. Multiply the two fractions together. 6. 
4. Add the results together. iii, Ana 


How to Multiply Any Mixe¢d Numbers. 
EXAMPLE.—MOULTIPLY 16% BY 9%. 
1 


635 
9% 
Rule.—1. Multiply the whole numbers together. . seinsoace 14k 
2. Multiply the upper whole number by the lower fraction. AG 
3. Multiply the lower whole number aby the a8 fraction 6 
4. Multiply the fractions together..... a y% 
5 Add the four products together... --- 162% Ang 


N. B.—The middle parts aia be aa rene pe writing them 
ot. 
Business Methods for Multiplying All Kinds of Mixed Numbers. 
Rule.—Multiply the whole numbers together, then multiply each whole 
number by the fraction in the other number to tts nearest unit and add the 
products. 
Norxz.—In business it is the custom to reject fractions less than % in gach 


sum and count one for each fraction over %. 
How much will 34% yards of cloth cost at 22% cents per yard. 


Solution: 84 x 22=$7.48 
84x%= .1i 

Nearest unit, 22x %=— .16% 
4x%z= % 


$7.81%—=7.82 Ans. 
What is the cost of 17 dozen and 9 eggs at 12% cents per dozen? 


Solution: ili(>< 1382.04 . 
17x%= 9 (Make the % a unit.) 
9 eggs=% dozen, 12x: y= YQ 
$2.22 Ans, 


The Curious Figure 9. 

Multiply 9 by any figure you like, and the sum of the digits of the prod- 
uct will be 9. Thus, 4  9=36; add the digits, 3-+-6=9. Bo it goes up to 
11 times 9=99; add these, 9 + 9=18, add again 8 +1=9. You will never beable 
to get away from the figure nine. 9 4544086, add the digits and the result 
is 18, and 8 and 1=—9, 


Again: Take a row of figures. 487,632 
Reverse the order of the figures, 236,784 
Subtract, 250,848 


Add the digits and the result is 27, and 2 4+- 7=9. 


Siow to Find the Number of Yards of Carpet to Cover a Floer. 


Ingrain carpet is 1 yard wide, Brussels and velvet carpets are 
44 yard wide. 

Rule —Divide the width of the carpetinto the width of the room 
and the result will be the number of strips; multiply the number 
af strips by the length of the room and the result will equal the 
number of yards of carpeting to cover the fioor. 

If there is a fraction in the division add one to the number ot 
strips. In that case it will be necessary to turn under the carpet 
at one side. 


Example: Aroom is 12 feet, 9inches by 14 feet,6 inches. How much 
ingrain carpet is required to cover the floor? 


12% ft., width of room + 3 width of ingrain carpet = 4 and a fraction. 5 


strips are therefore required. 1414 ft. length ‘of room X 5 = 72% ft +3= 24}. 


yards. 


It is sometimes more desirable or economical to run the strips 
crosswise. In that case divide the Zength of the room by the width 
of the carpet, and multiply this, the number of strips, by the width 
of the room. 


Example above: 14% ft., length of room, + 3=4 anda fraction. It, 
therefore, takes5 strips. 12% ft., width of room. X 5 = 63% ft. + 3 = 21% yds. 

The difference in the results arises from the fact that more 
must be turned under when the strips run lengthwise. 

F or Brussels carpet reduce the width or length to inches and 
divide by 27, width of Brussels in inches. The result will be the 
number of strips, then proceed as above. 
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How to Find the Amount of Paper Required to Paper a Room. 

Measure the distance around the room; deduct the width of 
each window and door; take % of the result and it will equal the 
number of strips required. Divide the result thus found by the 
number of strips that can be cut from one roll, and it will equal 
the number of rolls required to paper the room. 

Each roll is 1% feet wide, 24 feet long and contains 36 square 
feet or 4 square yards. 

If the room has but few doors and windows, no allowance 
is made for them, as there is always a waste in cutting the paper. 
Paper will stick better on new walls, if they are brushed over 
with a sizing of weak glue. If you have no glue, brush paste 
over the wall, as well as over the paper. 


How to Find the Contents of a Watering-Trough, 


Rule.—Multiply the height in feet by the length in feet, and the product 
by the width in feet, and divide the result by 4, and you will have the contents 
tn barrels of 31% gallons each. 

Example: What are the contents of a watering trough 8 feet 
long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet deep? 

Solution: 8x48 + 424 barrels. 

Notrs.—For exact results multiply the length in inches by the height in 
inches, by the width in inches, and divide the result by 231, and you will have 
the contents in gallons. 


How to Find the Contents of a Round Tank. 


Multiply the square of the diameter in feet by the depth in feet, and multt- 
ply this result by 6, and you have the approximate contents of the tank in gal 
lons. (For exact results multiply the product by 5% instead of 6.) 

Example: How many gallons will a tank hold 6 feet in diam. 


eter and 8 feet deep? 
Solution: 6X6 8=288. 
288 61728 gallons. Ans. 
Norteg.—If the tank is larger at the bottom than at the top, find the aver- 
age diameter by measuring the middle part of the tank, half way between ths 


top and bottom. 
FOR MORE EXACT RESULTS. 


Rule.—Multiply the square of the diameter in feet by the depth in feet, and 
multiply this result by 47, and divide the product by 8, and you will have the 
number of gallons, 

Nores.~—In calculating the capacity of tanks, 31% gallons are estimated to 
one barrel, and 63 gallons to one hogshead. 


A TABLE FOR CIRCULAR TANKS ONE FOOT IN DEPTH. 


Five feet in diameter holds......... 4% barrels. 
Six feet in diameter holds.......... 6% = 
Seven feet in diameter holds........ 9 y 
Eight feet in diameter holds....... 12 Be 
Nine feet in diameter holds........ 15 A“ 
Ten feet in diameter holds......... LOG 


N. B.—To find the contents of a tank by the table, multiply the contemts ot 
one foot in depth by the number of feet deep. 
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Table for Square Tanks One Foot in Depth. 


A Tank Five feet by five feet holds.......... 6 barrels. 
i Sixifeetibyasixaeet mold Semeenrawerte his 
e Seven feet by seven feet holds.......114% “ 
“ Eight feet by eight feet holds........ epee 
a Nine feet by nine feet holds......... igh 
“ Menieet by ten tect nolds asses ae ay) Ce 


To find the contents of a trough, measure tts depth in feet and 
multiply tt by the contents of one foot in depth. 


Shorter Forms of How to Find the Contents of Cylindrical Cisterns, 
Tanks, Etc. 

If you cut the largest possible square from a circle drawn on 
paper, the square will be a little more than 3¢ of the whole circle, 
Therefore, to find the area of a circle, take 3/ of the square of the 
diameter (or for exactness .78) and the result will be the area of 
the circle. 

Rule.—Multiply the square of the diameter of the cistern in feet, by the 
height in feet,and divide this result by 5, and it will equal the number of 


barrels the cistern will hold (approximately). (Or for exact results, instead 
of dividing by 5, take ¥; of the product.) 


Example: A cistern is 5 feet in diameter, and 8 feet deep. 
How many barrels will it hold? 


Solution: 5X5xX8=200. 
200-+-5=40 barrels. Ans. 
To find the number of gallons, multiply by 31%. 
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FINDING THE OONTENTS OF A BARREL. 


BARRELS. 


In measuring cisterns, reservoirs, vats, etc., the barrel is esti- 
mated at 31% gallons, and the hogshead at 63 gallons. 

A gallon of water weighs nearly 8% pounds, avoirdupois. 

A pint is generally estimated as a pound. 


How to Find the Contents of Barrels and Casks. 


Rule.—Add together the diameters of the bung and head in inches, and 
divide the sum by 2, and its result will equal the average diameter. Then mul- 
tiply the square of the average diameter by the length in inches and multiply 
this result by 34 and cut off the four right hand figures, and you will have the 
number of gallons. 


Example: How many gallons in a barrel whose bung diame- 
ter is 22 inches, head diameter 18 inches, and length 30 inches? 

Solution: 22-+18+2—20, average diameter. 202030 
84— 40.8000, or 40% gallons 


To Find the Number of Barrels in a Square Cistern. 


Multiply the height, width and depth together, and diwmde the product 
obtained by 4 (or for exactness, by 4.2), and the result will equal the numbe 
of barrels of 31% gals. each the cistern will hold. 


Example: 4x8 x 5—160. 
160 +4—40 barrels. 
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STONE-WORK, 


A cord of stone, three bushels of lime and a cubic yard of sand ’ P 
will make 100 cubic feet of wall. , 
One cubic foot of stone-work weighs from 130 to 175 pounds. 


Short Method of Estimating Stone-work. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet,and that 
by the thickness in feet, and divide this result by 27% and the quo- 
tient will be the number of perches of stone in the wall, 


Example: A wall is 4x 15 X 2=120 the solid contents, 120 
+ 27% = 4,4 perches. 


N. B.—A perch of stone is a yariable measure of about 25 cubic 
feet. Usually 243/ cubic feet are allowed, to which 234 cubic feet 
are added for the mortar and filling, making 27% cubic feet of 
wall for every perch of stone. 


How to Find the Number of Cords of Stone to Build Cellar and 
Barn Walis. 


RuLEe.—Multiply the length, height and thickness together in 
feet and divide the result by 156. 


N. B.—There are 128 cubic feet in a cord, but the mortar and 
sand make it necessary to use but 100 cubic feet of stone. 


FACTS FOR BUILDERS, 


A cubic yard of sand is called a load. 

Five hundred bricks make a load. 

A bricklayer’s hod will hold 20 bricks; the ordinary load, 
however, is 16 walling, or 12 facing bricks. A bricklayer can 
lay about 1,500 bricks in a day of 10 hours, where the joints 
are left rough; about 1,000 when both faces are to be worked 
fair, and not more than 500 when carefully joined and faced 
with picked bricks of a uniform color. 

To every barrel of lime estimate about 54 of a cubic yard of 
good sand for plastering and brickwork. 

One-third of a barrel of stucco will hard-finish 100 square 
yards of plastering. 

One and one-quarter barrels cement and 34 yards sand will 
lay 100 feet rubble stone. 

One and one-eighth barrels of lime and 54 yards of sand 
will lay 1,000 bricks. 


LITTLE AND OFTEN FILLS THE PURSE. 
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HOW TO FIND THE NUMBER OF COMMON BRICKS IN 
A WALL OR BUILDING. ' 


A Brick is 8 inches long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches thick, and contains 64 
cubic inches. Twenty-seven bricks make one cubic foot of wall without mor- 
tar, and it takes from 20 to 22 bricks according to the amount of mortar used 
to make a cubic foot of wall with mortar, 


Rule —Multiply the leneth of the wallin feet by the height in 
feet, and that by its thickness in feet, and then multiply that result by 
20, and the product will be the number of bricks in the wall, 

Example: How many bricks in a wall 30 feet long, 20 feet high, 
and 18 inches thick? 

Solution: 80 length X 20 height x 1% thick = 900 x 20 = 
18,000. Ans. 


WN. B.—For a wall 8 inches thick, multiply the length in feet by the height in 
feet, and that result by 14, and the product will equal the number of bricks, 

When doors and windows occur in the wall, multiply their height, width 
and thickness together, and deduct the amount from the solid contents of the 
wall before multiplying by 20 or 14, as the case may be. 


BRICK-WORK. 


Five courses of bricks will make one foot in height on achim. 
ney. 

One cubic foot of brick-work with common mortar weighs from 
100 to 110 pounds. 

A cask of lime will make mortar sufficient for 1,000 bricks. 


FOR PLASTERING. 


Six bushels of lime, 40 cubic feet* of sand, and 1% bushels of 
hair will plaster 100 square yards with two coats of mortar. 

In plastering no deductions are made for openings, because 
the extra work in finishing around them balances the material 
saved. 

*N. B.—Theroe are about 1% cubic feet in a bushel. 
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How to Calculate the WEIGHT of Coal in a Bin or Box. 


A solid cubic foot of anthracite coal weighs about 93 pounds. 
When broken for use it weighs about 54 pounds. Bituminous 
coal when broken up for use weighs about 50 pounds. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, ana 
again by the breadth in feet, and this result by 54 for anthracite 
coal, or by 50 for bituminous coal, and the result will equal the 
number of pounds. 

To find the number of tons, divide by 2,000. 

Example: A coal bin is ten feet long, 8 feet wide, and 5 feet 
high. How many tons of anthracite coal will it hold? 

Solution: 10*8x5x54—21,600. 21,600 + 2,000=—10 tons and 
1,600 pounds. 

Amount of Charcoal in a Bin. 


Multiply length, breadth, and height (all in inches) together, 
and divide by 2571, the number of cubic inches in a-bushel of 
charcoal. 

How to Find the Number of Cords in a Pile of Wood. 

Acord of wood is a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet high and con- 

tains 128 cubic feet. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the width in feet and that result by 
the cian in feet and divide the product by 128 and you have the number of 
cords. 


Example: How many cords in a pile of wood 4 feet wide, 7 feet high, 24 
feet long. 


Solution; 4xX7X24=672 cubic feet. 672+128=5% cords. Ans. 

A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet when the wood is cut 
4 feet long. Itis an error to suppose that a cord should always 
contain 128 cubic feet, as, for instance, cooking stove wood is 
seldom over 20 inches in width when corded, but the width is 
counted the same asif it was four feet. As for instance in the 
following example: : 
by Rule.—Multiply the length of the pile by the height, and divide 

32. 

Example:—How many cords are contained in a pile of stove 
wood 17 feet long, 6 feet high and 19 inches in width? 


potuon: 17 length » 6 height—102; 102+32—8,, cords, 
—Ans. 


“ 
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TO BE AN HONEST MAN IS THE MASTER CRAFT. 


PRICE OF WOOD PER CORD. 


HxPLANATION.—Find the number of feet in the left-hand column of the table, 


then the pr 


dollars and cents at the top of the table, and trace the line 
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and column until they meet, and you will find the amount in dollars and cents. 
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HOW TO FIND THE CARRYING CAPACITY OF TILE. 
Gallons Per Minute. 


FALL PER 100 FEET. 

SIZE OF TILE. lin. 8 in. 6 in. Qin. | 12in. | 24in. | 36 in. 
Sete er niceties bis 13 23 32 40 46 64 79 
Ctsileic) Seesmic once 27 47 66 81 93 11 163 
Bain Chitauae cae ces eke 75 129 183 224 258 864 450 
SAM cae eaysia anjeiele. wore 153 265 875 460 529 750 923 
PINCH hae sas case esis 205 355 593 617 TL 1006 1240 

HOZInCHMrdee acc ons ae 267 463 655 803 926 1310 1613 
MARTON Ses cs raiatielcvs ese 422 730 1033 1273 | 1468 | 2076 2551 
: ( 


A large tile will carry more water according to its size than a small one. 
This is because there is less surface on the inside of the large tile compared 
with the size of stream, and therefore less friction. More water will flow 
through a straight tile than a crooked one having the same diameter. 

ExampuLe: A nine-inch tile at 6 inches fall to the 100 feet will flow 593 
gals. per minute. 


AREA AND WEIGHT OF TILE. 
The following table shows the area and the weight of the different sized 


tile: 

BIZE. rae | ARBA,. SIZH. WEIGHT. AREA. 
8 inch.......| 5 lbs. ea. | 8% sq. in.|| 7inch 41 sq. in. 
Siomatch uses, br ie tk Oe Ser as cE 5% 
PESO ee ae Time eae oe HT gs ee ee 
Sameera ite ok 5 scene 1 Oeaee 80% 
Cera sete ee TP RTA 9 Sco Nr as HES sate 
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A COMPLETE SET OF CARPENTER’S RULES. 


Plain, Simple and Practical. 


THE GABLE is a space the form of a triangle on the end ofa 
building, with a common double roof. ¢ 


QUARTER Pitcu.—Is a roof that is one-fourth as high as the 
width of the building. 


6 feet. 


24 feet. 


Rule. To find the area of the gable end, multiply the width of 
the building by the height of the roof, and take one-half of the 
result, Or,tf the roof is “quarter pitch, find the area by mults- 
plying width of the roof by ¥ of itself. 


To find the number of feet of stock boards to cover a house or 
barn. 


. Rule —Multiply the distance around the barn by the height of 
the post, and to this result add the area of the two gable ends. (lf 
there are many openings, allowance should be made for them). 
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How to Find the Number of Shingles Required for a Roof. 

Rule.—Muitiply the length of the ridge pole by twice the length of ene 
rafter, and, if the shingles are to be exposed 4% inches to the weather, multi- 
ply by 9, and if exposed 5 inches to the weather, multiply by 8, and you have 
the number of shingles. 

Norn.—Shingles are 16 inches long, and average about 4 inches wide. 
They are put up in bundles of 250 each. 

Rule.—900 shingles, laid 4 inches to the weather, will cover 
100 square feet, and 800 shingles laid 44% inches to the weather 
w#ll cover 100 sguare feet. 


How to Find the Number of Laths for a Room. 


Laths are 4 feet long and 1% inches wide, and 16 laths are 
generally estimated to the square yard. There are 50 in a bunch. 

RuLE.—Find the number of square yards in the room, and 
multiply by 16, and the result will equal the number of laths 
necessary to cover the room. 

FLOORS AND SIDING.—To find the number of feet of 6-inch 
matched fiooring for a given floor. Find the number of square 
feet of surface to be covered, and add } of itself to it, and the 
result will be the required number of feet. 

For THREE-INCH FLOORING.—Find the number of square 
feet to be covered, to which add ¥% of itself. 


How to Find the Length and Bevels of Rafters. 


1, Place your steel square on a board (say the building is 
40 feet long), 20 inches from the corner one way, and 7 inches 
the other, and mark it as shown in the above figure. Now the 
angle at ¢ will be the bevel of the upper end, and the angle 
at d the bevel at the lower end of the rafter. 


THE EARLY WORMIS A VICTIM OF THE EARLY BIRD. RAS 


2. LENGTH OF RAFTER.—The length will be from a to 6 on 
the outer edge of the board. The 20 inches shows the 20 feet, 
or half of the width of the building; the 7 inches the 7 foot rise. 
Now the distance from a to 4, on the edge of the board, is 21 inches, 
two-twelfths and one-quarter of a twelfth (always use a square 
with inches on one side divided into twelfths), therefore this rafter 
will be 21 feet and 2¥ inches long. : 

d 


a 


How to Make a Curve with a Set Triangle. 

1. In the above figure let a, 6 represent the length, and c, @ the 
height of the curve. Drive two awls at e and ¢; then take two 
strips, marked s s, and nail them together at the point d, and 
spread out the sides to the awls at ¢ and ¢; then tack on the 
brace f/, hold a pencil at the point d, then move the point toward 
the point eboth ways. Besureand keep the strips s 5 hard against 
the awls at ¢ and ¢, and the pencil will mark out the exact curve. 
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How to Find the Height of a Tree. 

Suppose you desire a log 380 feet long — measure off from the 
base of the tree 30 feet —(allow for the height of the stump), then 
measure 10 feet back, and put your 10-foot pole até, let some one 
hold it the height of the stump from the ground, then put your 
eye at ¢, looking over the top of the pole at c, and where the eye 
strikes the tree at d, will be 30 feet from a. 


N. B.—This rule will apply to any tree, or any height. The principles 
hold true in any case, 


AG SHINE AS LIGHTS IN THE WORLD; 


How to Make the Curves for Brick and Stone Arches. 


Measure the width, and draw the figure as above. If the 
oints in 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are equal on both sides, the curve will 
be an exact part of a circle. 


DEFINITIONS FOR MECHANICS. 


An angle is the opening between two lines that have a 
different direction. 

When two straight lines cross each other so as to form four 
equal angles, each angle is called a right angle. 

An acute angle is less than a right angle. An obtuse angle is 
greater than a right angle. 

A triangle is a figure having three sides. 

A surface having four straight lines and four right angles 
is called a rectangle. 

A rectangle whose sides are equal is called a square. 

The perimeter of a figure is the distance around it. 

An arc is any part of the circumference of a circle. 

A chord is a line drawn through the circle and ending on 
the circumference. 

A quadrant is a quarter circle. 

A tangent is a line that touches a circle but does not cut it. 

A polygon is a figure bounded by straight lines. 


The following figures show the principal polygons used with 
oe of sides of each: 


HOODOO 


Pee Hexagon.  Heptagon. Octagon. Nonagon. 


Concentric circles are circles that have the same center and 
the space included between their circumference is called a ring. 


POINTERS FOR MECHANICS. 


A good stain for floors is made by boiling shellac and borax 
in water. 


Marble mantels require very careful handling. 
Gas fixtures should be carefully stored away in some dry place, 


for they may often be in service, and can easily be renovated if 
tarnished or soiled. 
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Furnace registers should never be placed near a mantel if it 
is desired to utilize the heat. 

A monthly rubbing of floors with oil is much better than 
painting. This will also make them look as good as new. 

Locks, hinges, keys and other hardware should have special 
care, every piece represents money, and if not well cared for will 
result in waste. 

Porch floors should be made of narrow stuff! it is well to 
lay the joints in white lead. 

Shingles or any other light wood work can be made fire 
proof by using lime water. 

Poor work testifies to the fact that the lowest priced builder 
is not always the cheapest. 

Use oak instead of maple for basement flooring, because it 
will stand dampness better. 

Tools should be kept in a handy place and in good con- 
dition. 

There is nothing like having an exact place for every tool 
and keeping it there when not in use. 

Keeping tools in good order is as essential as keeping them 
in the proper place. 

No man should use a dull tool. If there is time to use it 
there ought to be time to keep it in good order. 

Old material should never be destroyed because it is old. 

Do not use one chimney flue for two stove-pipes; one 
draught may counteract the other. 

It is well to have a ventilating flue from the kitchen into the 
chimney; this will do away with atmospheric meals. 

Don’t grumble if you do not get as good results from the 
use of old material as from new. 

Fasten stops to doors and windows with round-headed 
screws; they can be easily removed. 

Moths and insects will not be found in closets finished with 
red cedar shelves and drawers. 

All fixtures, such as grates, hearth-stones, bath-tubs, desks, 
heating appliances, should be moved with care; they may fre- 
quently be used for inferior fixings and thus much money 
saved. 

Furnaces should be located with care. It is easier to force 
warm air through a furnace flue 50 feet away from the prevalent 
wind than 10 feet in the opposite direction. 

Hot air flues should not be carried for any distance through 
cold cellars or basements, as they will become chilled, and will 
not draw, unless they are inclosed in some non-conducting 
material. 

- Hot water heating has a number of advantages in its favor. 
For mild climates it answers very well; there are, however, ob- 
jections to its use in northern latitudes. 

Hot water will cool down and freeze much quicker than 
ordinary water, under the same circumstances, 

23 Standard. 
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In soldering, see that the surface to be soldered is clean; if 
not, make it so by filing or scraping. 

There is no surer way of gaining knowledge than by a careful 
and understanding watchfulness of others in the same line of 
business as yourself. 

Don’t tell all you know, or else others will know one valuable 
thing that you don’t know, and that is that you don’t know 
as much as you pretend to know. 


USEFUL AND PRACTICAL RULES FOR MECHANICS 


To Find the Diagonal of a Square. 
Multiply the side of the square by 1.41421. 


To Find the Circumference ofa Circle. 
Multiply the diameter by 3} or multiply the area by 12.566 and 
extract the square root of the product. 


To Find the Area of a Circle. 
Multiply the square of the radius by 3}. 
The radius is one-half the diameter. 


To Find the Diameter of a Circle. 

Divide the circumference by 3}. 

To Draw a Circle Through Three Points. 

Let the three points be A, B and C. Join A and B and B 
and C by straight lines. At the middle points of these lines 
draw lines perpendicular to them. This can easily be done by 
using a square. Produce these lines and let them meet at O. 
O is. the center of the circle. With O as center and OA as 
radius construct the circle. 


To Find the Area of any Polygon. 


Find the center of the figure and multiply distance around 
the figure (perimeter) by one-half of the diameter and the re- 
sult will equal the area. 


Inscribed and Circumscribed Squares. 
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The square described within the circle is exactly half as 
large as the square described outside of the circle, that is 
the described one is one half the area of the circumscribed square. 

The square cd & contains exactly one-half the area of the 
square ac m 6. 

It is thus easily seen that the area of the circumscribed 
square—(that is the square ac m 6) is equal to the square of the 
diameter of the circle. 


How to Lay Off Small Lots of Land. 


Farmers and gardners often find it necessary to lay off small portions of 
Jand for the purpose of experimenting with different crops, fertilizers, etc. 
Yo such the following rules will be helpful: 


One acre contains 160 sq. rods, or 4,840 sq. yards, or 43,560 sq. feet. 


One acre it will take 208,% feet each way. 
One-half acre it will take 147% feet each way. 
One-third acre it will take 120% feet each way. 
One-fourth acre it will take 104% feet each way. 
One-eichth acre it will take 73% feet each way. 


How to Make an Ice Chest. 


Take two dry goods boxes, one enough smaller than the other 
to leave a space of three or four inches all around when placed 
inside the larger box. Pack this space between the two boxes 
closely with sawdust and make a heavy cover to fit neatly inside 
the top of the larger box. A small pipe inserted in the bot- 
tom of the chest will carry off the waste water. For family 
use and all ordinary purposes it will be as serviceable as refriger- 
ators costing twenty-five times as much. 


THE LIGHTNING METHOD FOR MEASURING LUMBER. 


J. A Foot oF LUMBER is one foot long, one foot wide and one 
inch thick. This is called a Board Foot. 

2. PIECE STUFF OR DIMENSION STUFF is lumber that istwo or 
more inches thick and of uniform width and length. 

3. SCANTLING is usually from three to four inches wide and 
from two to four inches thick. 

4, Joist is two-inch lumber of any width. 

5. PLANK is two inches in thickness and wider thana scantling, 


Rule for 12-foot Boards: Find the width of the boards in inches and add 
together, and the sum obtained will be equal to the number of feet in the pile. 
(Each inch in width equals one foot of lumber.) 

Note: Usenofractions Ifa board is between 9 and 10 inches wide, but 
nearer 9 than 10, callit 9; ifmearer 10 than 9, call it 10. If it is 9%, call it 
either 9 or 10. 

For 14-foot boards add the width of the boards in inches, and to the sum 
add 4 of itself, and the result will equal the number of feet in the pile. 

For 16-foot lumber, add the width of the boardsin inches and to that sam 
add + of itself, and you will have the number of feet in the pile. 

Example: How many feet of lumber in ten boards, 9 inches wide. and i 
feet long? 

Solution, 10*9=90, 
¥% of 90=30. 
804+-90=120, the number of feet. 
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How to Ascertain the Number of Feet (Board Measure) in a Log- 


Rule: Subtract from the diameter of the log in inches, 4 inches (for stabs), 


one-fourth of this result squared and multiplied by the length in feet, will give 
the correct amount of lumber made yrom any log. 


Example :—How many feet of lumber can be made from a log which is 
36 inches in diameter and 10 feet long? 


Solution :—From 36 (diameter) subtract 4 (for slabs)=32. Take % of 82 


Shae multiplied by itself equals 64. Then multiply 64 by 10 (length) 
=640. Ans. 


Ropr’s RuuE: Square the diameter in inches and subtract 60 from the 


result, then multiply this result by the length and divide by 2, and cut off the 
right hand figure. 


How to Reduce Logs to Square Timber. 


Rule: Multiply the square of the diameter in inches by the length of the 


log in feet and divide the result by 300, and the result will equal the number 
of cubic feet. 


Example: 
long? 
Solution: 3(Cx30x20+-300=Ans. 60 cubic feet. 


How many cubic feet in a log 30 inches in diameter and 20 feet 


The Actual Weight of Dry Pine Lumber. 


Dim DET ocsnccee-co ea cicnine 3lbs. per ft. White Pine HOorine .1.9 lbs, per ft. 
Joists.. sD. Bet Norway Flooring.. KOS ace ee eget 
Inch Lumber (rough) . vaiGiues Otte Bhinglostsaeeonccriwee 1.250 ¢ CSO Me 
Inch ‘ (dressed) . 28 ' SU Gath iacs tates eccatne 500 ses Fetches 
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STATISTICS ON LUMBER. 
Manufactures—Census of i890. 
Establish- Cost of Value of 


ments. Capital. Employes. Wages. Material. Products. . 


Mill Products 

from Logs .... 21,011 $496,339,968 286,197 $87,784.433 $231,555,618 $403,667,575 
Planing Mill 

Products ..... 3,670 120,271,440 86,888 48,970,080 104,926,834 183,681,552 
Looking Glass 

and Picture 

Frames ....... 1,290 8,554,995 9,664 5,257,553 7,069,115 16,376,173 
Furniture ...... 5,970 93,642,147 92,504 48,792,752 55,125,880 135,627,332 


JOISTS, SCANTLING AND TIMBER MEASUREMENT. 


Length in Feet. 


100 
96 | 108 | 120] 186 | 144 | 156] 168 | 180 
8 | 96 | 107 | 117 | 128) 139] 149] 160 
107 | 120 | 183 | 147 | 160 | 173 | 187 | 200 
128 | 144} 160) 176] 192] 208| 224 | 240 
133 | 150 | 167 | 183 | 200 | 217 | 233 | 250 

140 | 160 | 180} 200 | 220) 240 | 260 | 280 | 300 

168 | 192 | 216 | 240 | 264 | 288) 312 | 836 | 360 

198 | 224 | 252 | 280 | 308 | 836 | 364| 892 | 420 

229 |" 261 | 294 | 3827 | 359 | 392) 425 | 457 | 490 
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Example: Atimber 12 by 14 inches, 18 feet long, contains 252 square feet. 


“I CAN PUMP ANY TUNE THE ORGANIST CAN PLAY.” 393 


BOARD AND PLANK MEASUREMENT—AT SIGHT. 


This table gives the sq. ft. and inches in boards from 6 to 25 in. wide, and from 8 
to 86 ft. long. Ifa board be longer than 386 ft., unite two numbers. Thus, if a board 
is 40 ft. long and 16 in. wide, add 30 and 10 and you have 63 ft. 4 inches. For 2inch 
plank double the product. 


a 4in.{5in.|6in.| 7in. {8in. (9 in. {10 in,j11 in./12 in.|18 in.|14 in./15 in. 
o| w. | we Wa wel) Sm th Se Wer Hac wen il Wach acwet | acwrcmilen we 


& ft. in.|ft. in.|ft. in.|£t. in.|ft. in.|ft. in. |ft. in.|ft. in.|ft. in.|ft. in./{t. in.|ft. in, 
8| 2 8 38 4| 4 o| 4 8} 5 4| 6 O| 6 8] 7 4| 8 8 8| 9 4] 10 0 
9/3 0| 3 9] 4 6 5 81 6 O| 6 9} 7 6] 8 3i-9 O] 9 9110 6 11 8 
10 | 3 4! 4 2) 5 o| 510) 6 8] 7 6] 8 4] 9 2 10 Oj 10 10) 11 8] 12 6 
11/8 s| 4 71 5 6] 6 5) 7 4! 8 8] 9 2] 10 1) 11 O} 11 41! 12 10] 18 9 
12| 4 0] 5 O| 6 O| 7 O| 8 O| 9 O10 0} 11 O| 12 O| 13 O| 14 0] 15 O 
13 | 4 4) 5 5! 6 6] 7 7| 8 8| 9 9) 10 10] 11 11] 48 0] 14 1] 15 2] 16 3 
14 | 4 8] 510) 7 0] 8 2] 9 4/10 6] 11 8] 1210] 14 0] 15 2! 16 4] 17 6 
15 | 5 0] 6 8| 7 6] 8 9] 10 6] 11 8| 12 6] 13 9] 15 0] 16 3/17 6| 18 9 
18 | 5 4| 6 8] 8 O| 9 4} 10 8] 12 O] 13 4] 14 8] 16 0] 17 4/18 8] 20 0 
17| 5 8| 7 1] 8 6| 911] 11 4) 12 9] 14 2] 15 7/17 0] 18 5] 19 10] 21 8 
18 | 6 O| 7 6] 9 0| 10 6] 12 Oj 18 6] 15 O| 16 6] 18 O| 19 6] 21 O| 22 6 
19 | 6 4| 711) 9 6/44 1] 12 8| 14 8| 15 10] 17 5] 19 O| 20 7/ 22 2] 28 9 
20 | 6 8| 8 4/10 0] 11 8] 13 4/15 0] 16 8] 18 4| 20 O| 21 8] 23 4] 25 0 
21 | 7 0] 8 9| 10 6/12 8] 14 0] 15 9] 17 6) 19 38] 21 0] 22 9] 2t 6] 26 8 
22 | 7 4| 9 2) 11 | 12 10] 14 8] 16 6] 18 4] 20 2] 22 Oo} 23 10] 25 8) 27 6 
23) 7 8| 9 7| 11 6] 13 5/15 4) 17 3] 19 2/ 21 1| 23 0} 24 11] 26 10] 28 9 
24 | 8 01 10 0] 12 0] 14 O| 16 0} 18 0} 20 0] 22 0} 24 0} 26 O| 28 0] 30 0 
25 | 8 4/10 5| 12 6) 14 7] 16 8 18 9] 20 10] 22 11] 25 0] 27 1129 2] a1 8 
26 | 8 8| 1010/18 0/15 2] 17 4/19 6] 21 8] 23 10] 26 0] 28 2| 30 4| 32 6 
27 | 9 0| 11 3] 13 6] 15 9] 18 0] 20 3] 22 6! 24 9] 27 0} 29 8] 31 6] 33 9 
93 | 9 4| 11 81 14 0| 16 4/18 8] 21 0] 23 4] 25 8] 28 o| 30 4] 82 8] 85 0 
29 | 9 8| 12 1| 14 6| 1611] 19 4| 21 9] 24 2! 26 7| 29 O| 81 5] 88 10] 36 8 
30 | 10 0] 12 6] 15 0| 17 6] 20 6} 28 6] 25 | 27 6] 80 O| 32 6] 35 0 87 6 
31 | 10 4| 1211) 15 6/18 1] 20 8] 23 8] 25 10] 28 5] 31 0] 33. 7| 36 2] 38 9 
32 | 10 8/13 4! 16 0| 18 8| 21 4) 24 O| 26 8/29 4| 32 0] 84 8| 87 4! 40 0 
83 | 11 0| 13 9) 16 6| 19 8] 22 0| 24 9] 27 6| 80 8] 33 0] 35 9| 38 6] 41 8 
34 | 11 4| 14 2/17 0| 19 10] 22 8] 25 6/28 4! 81 2] 34 0] 86 10) 39 8] 42 6 
35 | 11 8| 14 7/17 6) 20 5| 23 4) 28 8] 29 2] 32 1) 35 O| 87 11| 40 10] 43 9 
38 | 12 01 15 0118 0! 21 Ol 24 Ol 27 0} 80 0] 33 0] 36 0] 89 O| 42 O| 45 o 

16 in.|/17 in.{18 in.|19 in.(20 in./21 in.)/22 in.!23 in.|24 in./25 in.| 26 in.| 27 in. 
3 | 10 811 4/12 0] 12 8] 13 4) 14 0] 14 8/15 4] 16 0] 16 8/17 4/18 O 
9 | 12 0| 12 9] 13 6| 14 3] 15 0] 15 9] 16 6] 17 3] 18 0 18 9}.19 6| 20 8 
10 | 413 4| 14 2115 0| 15 10] 16 8/17 6] 18 4) 19 2] 20 0} 20 10] 21 8] 22 6 
11 | 14 8] 15 7] 16 6/17 5! 18 4/19 3) 20 2] 21 1] 22 0] 22 11] 23 10] 24 9 
12 | 16 0| 17 ©] 18 (| 19 0} 20 O| 21 0} 22 0| 23° O} 24 0] 25 0} 26 0) 27 G 
18} 17 4| 18 5] 19 6| 20 7| 21 8] 22 9] 23 10) 24 11] 26 0] 27 1] 28 2] 29 3 
14 | 18 8| 19 10] 21 0| 22 2] 28 4] 24 6| 25 8] 26 10] 28 0] 29 21 80 4| 31 6 
15 | 20 0} 21 8] 22 6] 28 9) 25 Oj} 26 8| 27 6] 28 9} 80 0] 381 3) 32 6) 88 9 
16 | 21 4| 22 8| 24 6] 25 4] 26 8] 28 0] 20 4] 80 8] 82 01 83 4] 34 8] 86 O 
17 | 22 8| 24 1; 25 6) 2611) 28 4/ 29 9) 81 2) 82 .7| 84 0} 85 5) 86 10} 388 3 
18 | 24 0] 25 6! 27 O|] 28 6) 380 O} 81 6 383 OC} 84 6} 86 O] 87 6 89 OO] 40 6 
19 | 25 4] 26 11) 28 6] 380 1) 31 8&] 88 8] 84 10] 86 5) 88 O} 80 7 41 2) 42 9 
2 96 8| 28 4| 80 O} 8L 8].33 4] 85 0} 86 8| 88 4! 40 O| 41 8) 48 4) 45 O 
91 | 28 0] 29 9] 81 6) 83 8] 385 O} 36 88 6) 40 8) 42 0] 43 9] 45 6! 47 83 
92 | 29 4] 81 2) 88 0] 8410) 86 8] 38 6) 40 4) 42 2) 44 6} 45 10) 47 8) 49 6 
23 | 80 8| 32 7] 84 6] 36 5] 88 4) 40 8 42 2] 44 1) 46 O} 47 11) 49 10) 51 9 
24 | 83 O| 84 0} 86 O} 88 0} 40 0} 42 O 44 O} 46 0} 48 0) 50 O} 52 O}] 54 O 
25 | 81 4] 35 5] 87 6] 89 TI 41 8) 43 9) 45 10) 47 11) 50 O} 52 1) 54 2] 56 8 
9 | 85 8] 86.10) 89 0; 41 2) 43 4] 45 6) 47 8) 49 10) 52 0] 54 21 56 4) 58 6 
57 | 36 0| 38 81 40 6| 42 9| 45 0| 47 8| 49 6] 51 9] 54 0] 56 8] 58 6] 60 9 
28 | 87 4| 89 8| 42 0| 44 4] 46 8! 49 0] 51 4) 58 8] 56 0] 58 4] 6) 8] 68 0 
29 | 88 8| 41 1, 48 86) 45 11) 48 4) 60 9) 53 2) 55 7} 58 0} 60 5) 6210] 65 8 
30 | 40 O| 42 6 45 O 47 6) 50 O 51 6] 55 Of 57 6 60 0) 62 6 65 Ol 67 6B 


| 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF SUCCESS DOES NOT COME TO US; 


HOW TO REDUCE LOGS TO INCH BOARD MEASURE. 


Si|STAIN| S/S) 4 SlS Si Spara | ala ia 
q 5 é fe 5 st z ° s 5 ss a oat fe ec 
g\ a I d|a|¢ 
STElElElElBlEle/E12/ 812/218 212 
BiAlIAlEAlalalalalajasalialalajatea 
10..| 23 | 31] 40] 5O! 62) 75) 90} 105) 122) 140} 160} 180) 202) 225) 250 
W1..| 23 | 34 44) 55] 69] 83] 99] 116} 185) 154] 176) 198) 223) 248) 275 
12..| 27 | 87 | 48] 61] 75} 1] 108] 126) 147] 169] 192) 217) 243) 271) 300 
18..| 29 | 40 | &2| 66] 81] $8) 117] 187] 159) 183] 208} 235) 263) 293) 325 
44..| 82 | 43 | 56] 71) 88] 106) 126] 148] 171| 197| 224] 253) 283] 318) 350 
15..| 34 | 46 | 60] 76} 94) 113] 185] 158) 184] 211) 240| 271) 303) 836/ 375 
16..| 86 | 49 | 64; 81] 100] 131) 144] 169] 196] 225} 256) 289) $24] 359) 400 
17..; 38 } 5: 68| 86} 106) 128] 153) 179) 208) 289} 272) 807| 344) 383) 425 
18..| 41 | 55 | 72] 91} 112) 186] 162] 190) 220] 253] 288) 325] 364) 406) 450 
19..| 43 | 58 | 76} 96) 119] 143] 171) 201] 232] 267) 804] 848) 384] 429] 475 
20..| 45 | 61 | 80} 102] 125) 151) 180] 211) 244] 280) 820) 361) 404) 452) 500 
21..| 47; 64 | 84] 106] 131] 158] 189) 222) 257) 295] 336] 879) 425] 473) 525 
22...) 50 | 66 | 88! 141] 137) 166] 198] 232) 269] 809) 352] 397] 445) 496) 550 
23..1 52 | 70 | 92! 116] 144) 174] 207] 243] 281) 328] 368) 415! 465) 519] 575 
24..| 54 | 74 | 96] 122) 150) 181] 216] 254) 294! 388] 384] 433) 486) 541) 600 
25..| 56 | 77 | 100} 127) 156} 189} 225) 264) 808) 851] 400} 451) 506) 562) 625 
el |Sislsl[ala}sisislsis]/sisli<sis 
a : 4 . . . . . . . . S 5 . ° 5 
&\|8\/8\|ailaidi¢aial/eildi/eisia|eiaiea 
Be lice | Sep cde S less] SYS eS eSahosal al os 
BIAI/FIAlasalalalalalalalAasalalsa 
10..| 330] 360] 891] 422] 456} 490} 526) 562} 601] 640) 681} 728) 765} 810) 850 
11..]| $43] 396] 430] 465] 502] 539] 578) 619] 661) 704) 749) 795) 842) 891] 942 
12..| 897] 432] 469] 507| 547) 588) 681] 675) 721] 768] 817} 867] 910} 972/1027 
13..} 430) 468] 508} 549| 592] 637! 684] 731) 781| 832) 884! 939) 996}1053/1113 
14..| 463) 504] 547] 591] 688] 686] 736) 787| 841) 896] 953,1011)/1070, 1134) 1198 
15..| 496] 540} 586! 633] 688] 785] 789] $44) 901] 960/1021/1083]1199| 1215) 1284 
16..| 530) 576{ 625| 676) 729] 784) 842| 900} 961|1024/1089)1156|1225 | 1296/1369 
17..| 563) 612) 664) 718] 774) 833) 895) 956/1021)1088/1157)1228| 1802) 1377)1455 
18..| 596) 648) 703] 761) 820) 882) 946|1012|1081)1152)|1225)1300)1879) 1458)1541 
19..| 620) 684) 742) 803) 865) 931| 999)1069)1141]1216]1298]1872/1455)1539| 1626 
20..| 661} 720) 782) 845) $12} 980) 1052|1125} 1202/1280) 186111446) 1530)1620)1712 
21..} 693] 756) 820) 887} 957|1029)1103}1181|1261|1844) 1430) 1518|1607/1701| 1792 
22..| 726] 792) 860) 930|1004|1078)1156}1238] 1822) 1408/1497|1590\1684|1782|18R2 
28..| 760} 828! 898) 972)1049)1127|1209)1295| 1381 |1472|1566|1662]1761'1863| 1969 
24...) 794) 864| 938)1014)1094|1176|1262|1850] 144211586] 1634|173411838|1944/2055 
25..| 827] 900 eS 1139) 1225|1315)1406|1501|1600) 1702] 1806 |1915)2025|2189 
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HOW TO USE THE LOG TABLE. 


First find the average diameter of the log by adding together the two 
ends of the log, in inches; then divide by two, and the result will equal the 
average diameter, and then apply the above table. 


Example.—How many feet of lumber are there in a log 15 inches at one 
end and 21 inches at the other, and 22 feet long? 


Solution.—15+-21=36 ; one-half of 86=18 inches, the average diameter. 


Then refer to the column under 18 inches opposite to 22 and you will find 
the answer—269 feet. 


WH MUST GO rv IY STEP BY SILEP. 355 


HOW TO FIND THE DISTANCE TRAVELED IN PLOWING. 


Showing the distance traveled by a horse in plowing an acre 
of land, and the quantity of land cultivated per day, computed at 
the rate of 16 and 18 miles per day of 9 hours: 


Breadth Acres Breadth . Acres 
Miles Miles 
of plowed ts) A plowed 
furrow areleds ue per day. furrow dae a per day. 
glies iu | Janacre, |——-— || sties.in | Sn acre, | | 
Sere |r 18 Mi.(16 Mi.|| 70°25 18 Mi.(16 Mi, 
yi 1444 1 1% 14 2% 2% 
8 1244 1% 1} 15 6% % 2% 
Q ll 1? 1% 16 63 fy 22 
10 9x0 Jz Wg 17 5% 3} 2% 
1 9 1% 18 54% 384% to 
12 8% 2 1% 19 bY 3% as 
13 7 % 24 2 % 20 4 to 33 3 yw 


HOW MUCH ADVANTAGE IS GIVEN IN CHANGING THE 
EVENER. 


Te 


K a aie 
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Caution.—In moving the center pin of an evener one inch toward 
one of the end pins tt changes the draft twice as much as tt does to 
move one of the end pins one inch toward the center pin. Or in 
other words, moving the center pin changes the draft twice as much 
as changing one of the end pins or clevises. 

An average evener is 42 inches in length. 

Now if the center pin is moved one inch from the center to the 
right or left, the horse drawing on the short end will pull about 
7) more than the horse drawing on the opposite end. 

If one of the end pins is moved one inch the difference will be about yy 

Example: Ifa team of horses draw 2000 pounds, and the cen- 
ter pin is moved one inch from the center, what part of the whole 
load will each draw? 


2000 X »4, =100 pounds, the difference. 
100-+1000=1100 pounds. 1000—100=900 pounds, 


Hence the horse at the short end of the evener draws 1100 Ibs., 
and the other horse draws 900 Ibs. 
The draft on a 14 inch plow, plowing 4 inches deep, is about 


1000 Ibs.; 5 inches deep, 1250 lbs.; 6 inches deep, 1500 Ibs. 
24 Standard. 
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HOW TO MEASURE HAY IN THE MOW OR STACK. 
A ton of dry hay is variously estimated from 400 to 500 cubic 
feet to the ton. 


To be on the safe side itis best to estimate about 500 cubic 
feet to the ton. 


Hay in a Mow. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and this by the 
breadth in feet, and divide the result by 500 and you have the number of tons. 


Example: How many tons of hay in a mow 20 feet iong, 10 
feet high, and 15 feet wide? 


Solution: 20 x 10 x 15+ 500=6. Ans. 
How ,to Estimate the Number of Tons in a Stack. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in: feet by the width in feet, and this by one- 
half the height, and divide the product by 300. 


Example: How many tons of hay ina stack 20 feet long, 12 
feet high, and 15 feet wide? 
Solution: 20 X 6 x 15+ 300=6 tons. Ans. 
How to Estimate the Contents of a Round Stack. 


Rule.—Multiply the square of the distance around the stack in yards by 4 
times the height in yards, and point of two places from the right, and this 


will be the number of cubic yards in the stack, which divided by 20 will equal 
the number of tons. 


Example: How many tons of hay in a stack, distance around 
the bulge, 25 yards, and height, 9 yards? 

Solution: 25 X 20 = 625, then 625 X 36 = 22,500, pointing off 
two places makes 225, then 225 + 20 = 11 tons. Ans. 


LITTLE STROKES FELL LARGE OAKS. 307 


NotTEe.—No exact rule can be given for measuring hay in the 
bulk because of its settling more in one case than another, and the 
different kinds of hay vary greatly. While timothy hay requires 
from 400 to 500 cubic feet for a ton, common meadow hay requires. 
from 800 to 1,000 cubic feet. The above estimates are as reliable: 
as estimates can be made. 

There were about 67,000,000 tons of hay harvested in the United 
States in 1890. 


HOW TO FIND THE CONTENTS OF A WAGON BOX, 


A common wagon box is a little more than 10 feet long and 
3 feet wide, and will hold about 2 bushels for every inch in depth, 

Rule.—Multiply the depth of the wagon box in inches by 2, and you 
have the number of bushels. 

If the wagon box is 11 feet long, multiply the depth in inches by 2, and 
add one-tenth of the number of bushels to itself. 

Example: How many bushels of grain will a wagon box hold, 
22 inches deep and 10 feet long? 


Solution: 22 x 2=44. Ans. 


N. B.—A bushel to the inch is calculated for corn on the cob. 


HOW TO FIND THE NUMBER OF BUSHELS OF GRAIN 
IN A BIN OR’ BOX. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and then again 
by the breadth in feet, and then again by 8, and cut off the right hand 
figure. The last result will be the number of bushels. 

Example: How many bushels in a bin 12 feet long, 10 feet 
wide, and 6 feet high? 


Solution: 12 x 10 xX 6 X 8=576.0. Ans, 


Norz.—For exact results multiply the length in inches by the height 
in inches, and that again by the width in inches, and divide the result 
by 2150.4, the number of cubic inches in a bushel. 


SHRINKAGE OF GRAIN. 


In deciding to keep their grain farmers should take into 
account the shrinkage. Wheat will shrink two quarts to the 
bushel in six months from the time it is threshed. Corn shrinks 
much more, the shrinkage being nearly one-fifth of the whole 
amount. So that for corn forty cents from the field is as much 
as fifty cents in March. In the case of potatoes, the loss from. 
October to May is about thirty-three per cent. 


BUSHELS. 


The dimensions of the bushel are 184 inches inner diamoter; 19% inches 
outer diameter, and 8 inches deep; and when heaped the cone is not to be lesa 
than 6 inches high, which makes a heaped bushel equal to 1% struck ones. 


358 HE THAT WOULD THRIVE MUST RISE AT FIVE, 


HOW TO MEASURE EAR CORN IN THE CRIB. 


Measuring corn in the crib is at best an estimate. Much 
depends upon the condition of the corn, A bushel of corn means 


either a bushel of shelled corn or ear corn enough to make a bushel 
of shelled corn. 


Rule.—Multiply the length in feet by the height in feet and that again by - 


the width in feet, multiply the result by 4 and cut off theright hand figure and 
you have the contents in bushels of shelled corn. 
Example: Howmany bushels of shelled corn in acrib of corn in the ear, 
°5 fect long, 10 feet high and 8 feet wide? , 
Solution: 20X10X84—640.0 bushels. Ans. 


: as is the result when 2% cubic feet or 4820 cubic inches are taken fora 
pushel. 


Vounting 4200 cubic inches in a bushel multiply by..............-..-00208--. 41 
st 4100 ‘ “ ss = a oe fg Sielanstelaiatels ele sje eee aloetcots enema 
aa 4000 * ss sf ae s SS aisle AasenleatweLetealntelerere 432 
ac 3900 ‘ ss se ss ee (oil eee cay osastancle eet 443 
@ 8800 ee ity os ee ae ae 


a tage See Mee Aero e leew eee eae 455 
In each of these cases cut off the three right hand figures after multiply- 


ing. The result will be the number of bushels. There is often a disagreement 
in measuring ear cornin the crib. As will be seen from the above, the differ 
ences result from taking a different number of cubic inches to the bushel. 


Here is another very simple rule: 


Multiply the cubic feet by 4 and divide the product by 9. 


Example: A crib of corn is 15 feet long, 8 feet wide and 9 feet high. How 
yvaaby bushels of corn does it contain? 


Solution: 15X8x9=10804=-4520+9=480 bushels. 

This allows 24 cubic feet, or about 8900 cubic inches for a bushel. 

This rule is not only very simple but is very frequently used. It will hold 
outin good dry corn. 

When the crib is flared at the side multiply half the sum of the top and 
bottom widths in feet by the perpendicular height in feet, and then again by 


me lergthin feet, This gives the number of cubic feet. Then proceed as 
above, ; 
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HOW TO ESTIMATE THE CONTENTS OF A PILE OF 
GRAIN, POTATOES, ETC. 


Rule.—Put the commodity in the form of a heap. Then multiply the diam- 
eter in feet by itself, and then again by the height in feet, and divide the 
result by 4, and you have the approximate contents in bushels. 


Example: How many bushels in a heap of grain 6 feet in 
diameter and 3 feet high? 
Solution: 6X6X38+4=27 bushels. Ans. 


HOW TO FIGURE UP A LOAD OF GRAIN. 


Rule.—Find the total number of pounds and divide that by the 
number of pounds in one bushel and it will equal the number of 
bushels. 


Example: How many bushels in 2840 pounds of wheat, and 
‘hat will it cost at 90 cents per bushel? 
Solution: 2840+60=47 bushels and 20 pounds or 47% bushels, 
474% X 90c.=$42.60. Ans. 


HOW TO USE THE GRAIN TABLE. 


The heavy type column represents the weight of the load, and 
the number of bushels and pounds are at the right under the kind 
of grain, 

Example: How many bushels of oats in 2490 pounds? 

Answer: 177 busheis and 26 pounds. 


360 IF NO WHALES, TRY AN OIL WELL. 


HOW TO FIND THE NUMBER OF BUSHELS IN A LOAD 
OF GRAIN AT SIGHT. 


..,,| Oats. | Corn, rye, | Barley. | Wheat.||,.,,; Oats. | Corn, rye. Barley. | Wheat. 
Weig't! 39 Ibs. | 56 lbs. | 48 lbs. | 60 lbs. ||W@8') 32 Ibs. | 56 Lbs. | 48 lbs. | 60 lbs. 


Bus | Lbs| Bus {Lbs |Bus |Lbs|Bus | Lbs Bus |Lbs |Bus |Lbs |Bus |Lbs |Bus| Lbs 
1500) 46 | 28 | 26 | 44 | 81 | 12 | 25 | 00 |/2020) 62 | 26 | 35 | 50 | 41 | 42 | 33 | 80 
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The census of 1890 gives in round numbers the f i i 
: I > following figures in 
ee ohne year ieee potatooe, ares millions; Lent potatoes popeeks 
1S; ; illions; cherries, ili . illi : 
@ pullionlias oad cee nee oa ions; peaches, 3614 millions; pears, 


IF THE STAGE ROUTE IS STOPPED, STRIKE FOR THE CARS. 361 


HOW TO FIND THE NUIIBER OF BUSHELS IN A LOAD 
OF GRAIN AT SIGHT. 


Weis’ Oats. | Corn, rye.| Barley.| Wheat. Weig” Oats. | Corn, rye, | Barley. | Wheat, 
tig’) 32 bs. | 56 lbs. | 48 lbs. | 60 Ibs. ||¥8't| 39 Ibs. | 56 lbs. | 48 lbs. | 60 lbs. 


Bus |Lbs | Bus | Lbs | Bus | Lbs! Bus | Lbs Bus |Lbs|Bus! Lbs Bus | Lbs Be Lbs’ 
2 | 44 


2790) 87 | 06 | 49 | 46 | 58 | 06 | 46 | 80 1/3290} 102] 26 | 58 | 42 | 68 | 26 | 54 | 50 
2800). 87 | 16 | 50 | 00 | 58 | 16 | 46 | 40 |13300} 103] 04 | 58 | 52 | 68 | 36 | 55 | 00 
2810) 87 ] 26 | 50 | 10 | 58 | 26 | 46 | 50 |/3310} 103) 14 | 59 | 06 | 68 | 46 | 55 | 10 
2820) 88 | 04 | 50 | 20 | 58 | 36 | 47 | 00 |'3320} 103] 24 | 59 | 16 | 69 | 08 | 55 | 20 
2830) 88 | 14 | 50 | 30 | 58 | 46 | 47 | 10 |!3330) 104) 02 | 59 | 296 | 69 | 18 !55 | 30 
2840! 88 | 24 | 50 | 40 | 59 | 08 | 47 | 20 1/3340) 104; 12 | 59 | 36 | 69 | 28 | 55 | 40 
2850) 89 | 02 | 50 | 50 | 59 | 18 | 47 | 80 1/3350) 104/ 22 | 59 | 46 | 69 | 38 | 55 | 50 
2860! 89 | 12 | 51 | 04 | 59 | 28 | 47 | 40 |/8360)} 105) 00 | 60 | 00 | 70 | 0 | 56 | 00 
9870] 89 | 22 | 51 | 14] 59 | 88] 47 | 50 113370} 105) 10 | 60 | 10 | 70 | 10 | 56 | 10 
2880} 90 | 00 | 51 | 24 | 60 | 00 | 48 | 00 |/3380} 105] 20 | 60 | 20 | 70 | 20 | 56 | 20 
2890) 90 | 10 | 51 | 34°] 60 | 10 | 48 } 10 |/3390} 105] 80 | 60 | 30 | 70 | 80 | 56 | 30 


The census of 1890 gives, in round numbers, the following as the productions 
of tho cereals for that year: Corn. 2,122 million bushels; oats, 809 million bushels; 
whoat, 468 million bushels; and barley, 78 million bushels, 
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FIREFLIES SHINE ONLY WHEN IN MOTION, 
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A YOUNG MAN ‘IDLE—AN OLD MAN NEEDY. 368 


HOW TO FIND THE COST OF COAL, HAY, =TC., AT SIGHT. 
Cost per Pound or Ton. 


MOMS UO 


No.l ¢l¢|¢ sels g's ¢ 
Ibs. | 25 | 50 | 75 1 00! 2 00/3 00 
3 as (ae a hee” 

q ccniiltccliseoed pea 

10 eer Peart | ae 
20). We eel Se) 
Silteens ill SO esi = os 
40| 4 Flee) oer ga 
50} 1 FP AY le 
60! 4 Ono ae len 
70| 1 ginal ern tt 
go] 4 Be Ale aryl ie 
90} 1 A al a) ae 
100) 1 en ee1O les 
200) 8 8} 10] 20} 30 
800] 4 11] 15) 30| 45 
400) 5 15| 20) 40] 60 
500] 6 19] 25) 50| 75 
600} 8 30] 60] 90 
700} 9 26] 85| 70/1 05 
800} 10 30] 40! 80] 1 20 
900 34| 45| 90| 1 35 
1000 38! 50| 1 00| 1 50 
1100 41| 55] 1 10] 1 65 
1200 45) 60] 1 20| 1 80 
1300 49} 65] 1 30] 1 9 
1400 53] 70| 1 40| 21 
1500 56| 75| 1 50| 2 2 
1600 60] 80] 1 60) 2 4 
1700 64] 85] 1 70] 2 5 
1800 68] 90| 1 80/27 
1900 71| 95/1 90/ 28 
1 T0N 75!1 00| 2 00) 3 00 
2 1 50/2 00! 4 00] 6 00 
my 2 25/3 00] 6 0+! 9 00 
4% 3 00/4 00) 8 00/12 00 
5 * 3 75|5 00/10 00\15 00 


we 
Sa 


ODED ete | 


16 00) 


20 OU 


$¢f¢h ¢S ES ¢B ¢B ¢B ¢ 
5 00|6 00] 7 00) 8 60/9 00}10 00/11 00/12 00 
A! 1 1 il) meee 2 2 2 
2 2 2 Sees 4 4 4 
3 3 4 TW 35 5 6 6 
5 6 7 8 9} 10 12 
8 aE TS ahs 18 
TO Set SI4\S 16) isi 2p 24 
13) eel5 | an 1S lee20l) eine 25) EG 
15 lets eee oll eed OT ee SO 86 
18) 21s 25)" 283i oe 82) 85 42 
20) 24) 28) — 82. 86l 40 48 
23| 27] 32! 86) 41) 45 54 
25] 80) 33) 40] 45] 50) 55) 60 
50; 60} 70} 80) 90] 1 00! 1 10] 1 20 
75| 90] 1 05) 1 20] 1 85] 1 50] 1 65| 1 80 
1 00] 1 20] 1 40] 1 60} 1 80] 2 00) 2 20} 2 40 
1 25] 1 50] 1 75} 2 00) 2 25] 2 50) 2 75] 8 00 
1 50} 1 8! 2 10] 2 40) 2 70) 3 00] 8 80] 3 66 
1 75] 2 10] 2 45) 2 80} 8 15} 8 50] 3 85! 4 20 
2 00] 2 40) 2 80) 3 20} 8 60} 4 00] 4 40] 4 80 
2 25] 2 70] 8 15] 3 60] 4 05] 4 50} 4 95] 5 40 
2 50! 3 00) 3 50] 4 00) 4 50} 5 00) 5 50} 6 00 
275] 3 80] 3 85| 4 40) 4 95] 5 50] 6 05] 6 60 
8 00] 3 60! 4 20] 4 80) 5 40! 6 OO! 6 60] 7 20 
8 25] 3 90] 4 55] 5 20] 5 85! 6 50} 7 15] 7 80 
3 50} 4 20) 4 90] 5 60) 6 30| 7 00} 7 70] 8 40 
| 8 75) + 50] 5 25! 6 00! 6 75| 7 50) 8 25] 9 00 
4 00) 4 80) 5 60] 6 40} 7 20) 8 00] 8 80] 9 60 
4 25] 5 10] 5 95) 6 80] 7 65] 8 50! 9 35}10 20 
4 50] 5 40] 6 80] 7 20! 8 10] 9 00! 9 90|10 80 
475] 5 70) 6 65| 7 60) 8 55| 9 50/10 45/11 40 
5 00] 6 00] 7 00} 8 00) 9 00}10 00/11 00/12 00 
10 00/12 00/14 00/16 00/18 00/20 00/22 00/24 00 
15 00|18 00/21 00/24 0027 00/30 00/33 00/36 00 
20 0024 Cu/28 00/32 00.36 00/40 00/44 00/48 00 
;25 00/30 00135 00/40 00/45 00/50 00/55 00/60 00 


| 


Example: What is the cost of 1800 pounds of coal at $4.50 per ton? 


+7. 1300 Ibs. @$4.00 _ $2.60 
Solution: 4399 ]bs.@ 50c > .33 


$2.93 Ans. 


Example: Whatis the cost of 1740 pounds of hay at $8.00 per toni 
: 1740X8+2=$6.96 Ans. 


Solution 


PRODUCTION OF COAL, IRON, GOLD, ETC., FOR 1889, 
TAKEN FROM THE U. S. CENSUS REPORT. 


Anthracite coal, 45% million tons, 


Bituminous coal, 95% 

Iron ore, 14% A 
Gold, 1,590,869 ounces. 
Copper, 231,000,000 ounces. 
Nickel, 252,663 pounds. 
Ajuminum, 47,468 pounds, 


24 Standard 


oe 


Petroleum, 86 million barrels. 
Lime, 68 i a 

Salt, 8 ee ¥ 

Silver, 51,354,851 ounces, 

Zinc, 59 tons, 

Lead, 182% tons, 

Mineral Waters, 12,000,000 gallons. 


364 ONLY THE ACTIVE CAN HOPE TO SHINE. 


WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES FROM CENSUS OF 1890. 


‘ Employes. Wages. 
Agricultural Implements..... 42,544 $ 21,811,761 


BICVELES es act eiomineciisicen eda 2,231 1,267,411 
WIOO - MAR AGS. oc\cie-cmusteistely misses 13,815 6,903,951 
Boots sand, "Shoes..0....<01 <> 184,275 92,919,349 
IBUGLOMSe wae oy) nsec tate ae oe 008: 1,673,876 
Carpets: 2a... ewcsaidae «os alercela’e 31,213 12,438,631 
(Ghoti rslat=g One me enone tec datos 353,463 153,576,095 
Iron and Steel............... 193,558 104,477,194 
Jewelry Hokies Gebaiele seein & AON OO 10,857,967 
MGIQUOTS™ occielssretter oscars 41,525 31,678,166 
1sse haha bal=a pmnodnaaaees . 166,093 105,569,181 
Tobacco and Cigars......../ 135,927 54,792,006 


| or 


aes 
ay 
i ae 
hee 


iss 


Cost of 
Materials. 
$ 31,603,265 
786,180 
6,007,417 
146,801,968 
1,551,603 
29,582,138 
237,096,809 
356,279,162 
16,593,660 
80,230,532 
69,426,553 
92,304,317 


Py 


x 
LEZEN, 


Value of 
Products. 
$ 81,271,651 
2,970,035 
17,067,780 
280,215,185 
4,216,795 
49,996,373 
503,258,566 
524,592,775 
36,215,511 
189,775,639 
276,911,949 
211,746,623 


THE LABORER’S GREETING AT EVENING. 


“HOW TO USE THE WAGES TABLE. 


EXAMPLE: 


Find the amount due for 7 months, 19 days, at $19.00 a month. 


Wop siemonths soe sen see, tice Soe eee ee Lo ROO) 
Porsl9 day sure once sctiacs acone connec ne lance eee 18.83 
Totalramountec-cs mek ohare cnet Lee Eee $146.88 
Find the amount due for 1 year, 8 months and 3 days, at $26.00 a 
month. 
For year @)$26,00hperimonth. «+n .ceem skeen eer $312.00 
For: 8:months; @ $26.00 per month ......0.40 en. as ascneeee 208.00 
Fors days @ $26.00" per amonth.-ps. cc enennee Coeeeetenee: 3.00 
Total ‘amotinti 3.0. escece eee cece eae eee $523.00 
To find the wages at $2.00, take it for $ 1.00, and multiply by 
ae “e 4h is) us 4.00, ‘ ba 12.00, es divide 
ae ‘ ce “cs “s 5.00, be oe 10.00, “ “ee 
oe a “ ©) us es “ 9 “e “ os 
4 a 4“ ey we ee “se +s Hage 73 4 iy 
iu a “ “ se 9.00, ‘ a “a 18.00, iy} ae 46 


2, 


poponorose 


BICYCLE RIDERS MOVE OR FALL. 


MONTHLY WAGES TABLE.* 
HOW TO CALCULATE THE WAGES OF HIRED HELP AT SIGHT. 


Time} $1 | $3 | $7 | $10 bs cla $13 | $14 | $15 | $16 | $17 | $i8 
NG 04) e020 8. 27s |e 4800) vee b4 |) 5S] 8.62) 6b! mee 
2| 08.28) .54)—.77)_—«85]_—« 92-100) 1.08] 1.15] 1.23} 1.81) 1.88 
3} 12) 85) 81) 2.15] 1.27) 1.38] 1.50] 1.62]" 1.73) 1.85] 1.96) 2.08 
_4|_ 15] 46) 1.08) 1.54) 1.69) 1.85) 2.00} 2.15) 2.81) 2.46) 2.62] 2.77 
5 |_ 19) .58)_ 1.35) 1.92) 2-12) 2.81) 2.50] 2.69] 2.88] 8.08] 3.27) 38.46 
6 | .23) 69) 1.62) 2.31) 2.54) 2.77) _ 3.00] 3.23) 3.46) 3.69] 3.92] 4.15 
_7|_.2i] 81] 1.88] 2.69] 2.96] 3.23) 3.50| 3.77) 4.04) 4.81] 4.58] 4.85 
8 | .31]  .92] 2.15] 3.08] 3.38] 3.69] 4.00) 4.31] 4.62) 4.92] 5.23) 5.54 
9 |_ 35} 1.04] 2.42) 8.46] 8.81) 4.15) 4.50) 4.85) 5.19] 5.54) 5.88] 6.23 
10 |_ 38] 1.15] 2.69) 3.85) 4.23) 4.62) 5.00) 5.38] 5.77] 6.15) 6.54, 6.92 
11 |_-42|" B27] 2.96] 4.28) 4.65) 5.08) 5.50} 5.92) 6.35] 6.77) 7.19] 7.62 
12 |_ .46\7 1.38)” 3.23) 4.68) 5.08} 5.54) 6.00} 6.46) 6.92) 7.38) _7.85| 8.8L 
13 |_ -50) 1.50] 8.50} 5.00] 5.50) 6.00] 6.50! 7.00] 7.50) 8.00! 8.50| 9.00 
"74 |_ 54} 1.62] 3.77|_ 5.38} 5.92) 6.46) 7.00| 7.54] 8.08 8.62|~ 9.15) 9.69 
"15 |_-58} 1.73) 4.08) 5.77] _ 6.35] 6.92|_ 7.50) 8.08) 8.65) 9.231" 9.81) 10.38 
6 |_ .62) 1.85) 4.81) 6.15] 6.77) 7.38] 8.00) 8.62] 9.23] 9.85) 10.46] 11.03 
17 |_ 65] 1.96] 4.58] 6.54) 7.19) 7.85]_8.50) 9.15)” 9.81) 10.46) 41.12] 11.7 
18 | 69" 2.08] 4.85] 6.92) 7.62] 8.31|_ 9.00) 9.69) 10.38! 1¥.08] 41.77] 12.46 
“19 |_-73} 2.19) 5.12) 7.31) 8.04) 8.77] 9.50) 10.23) 10.96] 11.69] 12.42] 18.15 
20 |_.77| 2.31] 5.38] 7.69) 8.46) 9.23) 10.00] 10.77) 11.54) 12.31] 13.08] 13.85 
91 |_.81| 2.42} 5.65] 8.08) 8.88] 9.69] 10.50] 11.31) 12.12] 12.92) 13.73] 14.54 
22 | .85) 2.54) 5.92) 8.46] 9.81) 10.15] 11.00) 11.85] 12.69| 713.54] 14,38] 15.28 
23 | .88| 2.65} 6.19] 8.85] 9.78, 10.62) 11.50] 12.38) 13.27] 14.45] 15.04) 15.92 
94 | 92) 2.77| 6.46] 9.23] 10.15] 11.08] 12.00] 12.92] 13.85] 14.77] an.09| 16.62 
26 | .96) 2.88] 6.73] 9.62) 10.58) 11.54] 12.50) 13.46] 14.42) 15.38] 16.35] 17.31 
Imo] 1.00) 3.00] 7.00] 10.00] 11.00) 12.00] 18.00) 14.00] 15.00) 16.00] 17.00| 18.00 
2 | 2.00] 6.00] 14.00] 20.00) 22.00] 24,00} 26.00} 28.00) 30.00) 82.00} 34.00) 86.00 
3 | 3.00] 9.00] 21.00] 30.00] 83.00) 36.00) 89.00] 42.00] 45.00] 48.00] 41.00) 54.00 
2 | 4.00] 12.00] 28.00) 40.00] 44.00) 48.00] 52.00] 56.00] 60.00) 64.00) 68.00) 72.00 
5 | 5.00] 15.00| 85.00] 50.00) 65.00] 60.00| 65.00] 70.00] 75.00) 80.00} 85.00) 90.00 
6 | 6.00) 18.00) 42.00] 60.00) 66.00) 72.00] 78.00} 84.00] 90.00) 96.00]102.00 108.00 
—7 | 7.00\ 21.00] 49.00 70.00] 77.00, 81.00] 91.00} 98.00|105. 00/112. 00|119.00| 126.00 
8 | 5.00) 24:00} 56.00 80.00] 88.00} 96.00/104 .00]112.00]120.00 128. 00}136 .00) 144 .00 
9 | 9.00, 27.00] 63.00] 90.00] 99.00 108. 00|117. 00]126.00|135. 00 |144 .00|153.00|162.00 
10 |10.00| 30.00] 70.00/100.C0|110.00)120.00}130 .00/140..00)150.00 160. 00}170.00}180 .00 
11 (11.00) 33.00] 77.00/110.00|121.00 132 .00}143.00]154. 00/165 .00|176 . 00] 187.00) 198.00 
1 yr|12.00/ 36.00] 84.00/120,00|132.00'144.. 00]156 .00|168..00!180.00 192.00}204.00/216.00 


*26 working days in a month. 


OFFICIAL FrauRnSs.—The average weekly wages of workmen in tha 


United States for the year 1891 is as follows: 
Carriers, $18.38; Masons, $21.00; Tenders, 


$21.00; Roofers, $17.30; Stonecuttors, $21.00. 


Bricklayers, $21.18; 
$9.60; Plasterers, $23.10; Slaters, 


Hod 


366 DOING NOTHING IS NEXT NEIGHBOR TO DOING WRONG. 


MONTHLY WAGES TABLE.* 
HOW TO CALCULATE THE WAGES OF HIRED HELP AT SIGHT. 


1 a8 ATT 81 85} .88| 921 =. G6} 1.00] 1.04) 1.08] 1.12 
2 1.46) 1.54| 1.62) 1.69) 1.77] 1.85] 1.92| 2.00) 2.08) 2.15) 2.23 
—3 | 2.19) 281| 2.42) 2.54! 2.65) 2.77] 2.88} 3.00) 3.12) $8.23] 3.85 
4 | 2.92) 3.08} 3.23) 8.38] 3.54) 3.69) 3.85) 4.00) 4.15] 4.811 4.46 
B 3.65|. 3.85) 4.04) 4.23] 4.42) 4.62) 4.81! 5.00} 5.19) 5.88! 6.58 
6 4.58} 4.62] 4.85| 5.08) 5.31| 5.54] 5.77| 6.00) 6.23) 6.46] 6.69 
7 5.12) 5.38) 5.65) 5.921 6.19] 6.46] 6.73] 7.00] 7.27) 7.54) 7.81 
8 5.85| 6.15} 6.46] 6.77) 7.08] 7.88) 7.69] 8.00} 8.31] 8.62] 8.92 
9 6.58| 6.92) 7.27) 7.62) 7.96] 8 31) 8.65} 9.00) 9.35] 9.69) 10.04 
10 7.81] 7.69| 8.08] 8.46) 8.85] 9.23] 9.62] 10.00] 10.38! 10.77| 11.15 


11 8.04] 8.46] 8.88) 9.31) 9.73} 10.15} 10.58) 11.00] 11.42). 
12.92] 13.38 


A 14.00] 14.50 
14 10.23) 10.77| 11.81] 11.85) 12.88) 12.92) 13_46] 14.00) 14.54] 15.08] 15.62 


15 10.96} 11.54) 12.12) 12.69) 18.27] 18.85) 14.42] 15.00) 15.58 


16 11.69} 12.31] 12.92] 13.54) 14.15} 14.77) 15.38) 16.00} 16.62 


17 12.42} 13.08] 13.73) 14.88] 15.04) 15.69] 16.35) 17.00) 17.65 


a nef cece | ena | | ees 


13.88] 14.62! 15.385] 16.08) 16.81] 17.54) 18.27] 19.00) 19.73 


20 14.62} 15.38} 16.15} 16.92) 17.69} 18.46) 19.23} 20.00) 20.77 


21 15.35) 16.15) 16.96) 17.77) 18.58) 19.38) 20.19) 21.00) 21.81} 22.62) 23.42 


22 16.08} 16.92] 17.77; 18.62) 19.46] 20.31) 21.15} 22.00] 22.85) 23.60) 24.54 


23 16.81| 17.69) 18.57] 19.46] 20.35) 21.23] 22.12] 23.00) 23.88) 24.77) 25.68 


24 17.54] 18.46] 19.38) 20.31) 21.23] 22.15) 23.08! 24.00) 24.92) 25.85) 26.7% 


Se ee en Br em De | ee ee 


25 18.27) 19.23) 20.19) 21.15) 22.12) 23.08) 24.04] 25.00] 25.96} 26.92) 27.88 


1 Mo.| 19.00) 20.00) 21.00) 22.00] 23 00) 24.00) 25.00) 26.00] 27.00! 28.00) 29.00 


—SS.s =|_ X—$——— | ————_— $s ——— | | | —— | Ee ee | ee eee 


2 88.00) 40.00) 42.00’ 44.00] 46.00} 48.00) 50.00} 52.00} 54.00] 56.00! 58.00 


57.00] 60.00] 63.06/ 66.00] 69.00] 72.00] 75.00} 78.00] 81.00! 84.00] 87.00 


76.00) 80.00} 84.00) 88.00) 92.00] 96.00/100.00/104.00}108.00}112.00)116 .00 


95.00} 100.00] 105.00) 110.00)115.00]120.00}125 .00] :30.00]135.00}140.00}145.00 


114.00} 120.00] 126.00) 132.00/133.00]144.00)150.00}156 .00|162.00}168 .00)174.00 


183.00) 140.00] 147.00} 154.00/161.00] 168 .00}175 .00} 182. 60}189.00}198.00}203 .00 


7 
_8 | 152.00} 160.00] 158.00) 176.00] 184.00|192.00|200.00|208, 00|216 .00|224.00|282.00 
9 _|_171.00} 180.00} 189.00} 198.00|207.00|216 .00|225 .00]234..00/243.00}252.00|261 .00 
10 _| 190.00} 200.00) 210.00) 220.001230.00/240.00|250..00]260 00/270. 00/280 .00]280..00 


11 | 209.00} 220.00) 231.00) 242.00/253.00 264 00/275 .00}286 .00|297 .00/308 00/819. 00 
1 Yr.) 228.00) 240.00) 252.00} 264.00/276 00/288 . 001300. 00/312.00/324.00|336 .G0|348.00 


*26 working days in a month. 
OFFicIAL FigurEs.—The ayerageweekly wages of workmen in the United 
Btates for the year 1891 is as follows: Plumbers, $19.00; Carpenters, $15.25; 


Gasfitters, $11.90; Blacksmiths, $16.02; Cigarmakers, $16.08; Printers, $16.42; 
Tinemithe. $14.35; Porters, $8.88. 


‘ 


4 ROCKING-HORSE MAKES MOTION, BUT NO PROGRESS. 367 


MONTHLY WAGES TABLE.* 
HOW TO CALCULATE THE WAGES OF HIRED HELP AT SIGHT. 


Time| $30 | $31 $32) $33 | $34 | $35 | $36 | $37 | $33 | $39 | $40 


1 1.15) 1.19] 1.23) 1.27) 1.31) 1.85) 1.88) 1.42) 1.46) 1.50% 1.54 
2 2.31) 2.38) 2.46] 2.54] 2.62) 2.69] 2.77] 2.85) 2.92) 8.001 3.08 
3 8.46] 8.58} 3.69) 3.81) 3.92] 4.04) 4.15] 4.27) 4.38) 4.50) 4.62 
4 |}. 4.62) 4.77| 4.92) 5.0%) 5.23) 5.38) 5.54) 5.69) 5.85) 6.00] 6.15 
5 5.77, 4.96) 6.15) 6.35) 6.54) 6.73) 6.92) 7.12) 7.31) 7.50) 7.69 
6 6.92) 7.15) 7.38) 7.62) 7.85) 8.08) 8.31) 8.54] 8.77) 9.00) 9.23 
7 8.08} 8.35) 8.62} 8.88) 9.15) 9.42) 9.69) 9.96) 10.23) 10.50] 10.77 
8 9.23) 9.54) 9.85} 10.15) 10.46) 10.77) 11.08) 11.38] 11.69] 12.00) 12.81 
9 10.88} 10.73) 11.08) 11.42) 11.77) 12.12] 12.46] 12.81] 18.15) 13.50) 13.85 
10 11.54) 11.92} 12.81) 12.69) 13.08) 13.46] 13.85) 14.23] 14.62) 15.00) 15.88 
11 12.69) 13.12) 13.54] 13.96) 14.38] 14.81] 15.23] 15 65) 16.08] 16.50) 16.92 
12 13.85} 14.31) 14.77] 15.23) 15.69] 16.15] 16.62] 17.08] 17.54) 18.(0} 18.46 
13 15.00) 15.50) 16.00) 16.50) 17.00} 17.50) 18.00) 18.50) 19.00) 19.50} 20.00 


14 48.15] 16.69} 17.23) 17.77] 18.31) 18.85) 19.38] 19.92] 20.46) 21.00} 21.54 
15 17.31} 17.88] 18.46) 19.04] 19.62] 20.19) 20.77) 21.35) 21.92) 22.50) 23.07 
16 18.46, 19.08} 19.69) 20.31] 20.92] 21.54) 22.15) 22.77) 23.38) 24.00] 24.62 


17 19,62} 20.27] 20.92) 21.58) 22.28] 22 88] 23.54) 24.19] 24.85) 25.50 26.15 


22 25.¢ 26 23) 27.08) 27.92) 28.77) 29.62) 80.46] 31.31) 82 15) 33.00) 33.85 
23 26.54) 27.42) 28.31) 29.19) 30.08) 30.96) 81.85] 32.73) 33.62] 34.50) 85.38 
2 


24 27.69) 28.62) 29.54] 30.46) 31.38) 32.31) 83.23) 34.15] 35.08) 36.00) 36.9 
25 28.85) 29.81) 30.77] 31.73) 32.69) 33.65) 34.62) 35.58] 36.54) 37.50) 38.46 


2 60.00) 62.00] 64.00) 66.00} 68.00] 70.00] 72.00} 74.00] 76.00] 78.00} 8u.00 

3 | 80.00} 93.00} 96.00] 99. 001102.00]105 00] 108 .00]111 00] 114.00) 117.00]120.00 
4 | 120.00] 124.00] 128.00) 132.00/136.00|140.00]144.00|148.00]152 00/156.00)160.00 
5B | 150.00] 155.00) 160.00] 165.00]170.00|175.00/180.00]185. 00190. 00] 195 .00]200. 

6 | 180.00] 186 00} 192.00} 198. 00]204. 00/210. 00|216.00]222.. 00/228 .00}234 00/240. 
__ 7 _| 210.00] 217 00} 224 00) 231. 00/238. 00/245. 00|252..00|259.00|266.00| 273 00|280.00 

8 | 240.00] 248.00] 256.00] 264.00|272. 00/280. 00/288. 001298. 00/304 00/312. 00:20, 00 

9 

10 


270.00) 279.00} 288.00} 297.00]305, 00/315 . 00/324. 00/383 .00]342. 00/351 .00/360.00 
300.00] 810.00] 320.00) 330.00/340, 00/850. 00/360. 00]370. 00/880. 00|890.00)400.00 
11 | 830.00} 341.00) 352.00] 368.00/374.00|385. 00/396. 00/407. 00/418. 00/429. 00}440.00 
1 Yrx.| 360.00] 372.00] 884.00] 396.00]408.00/420. 00/432. 00/444, 00/456. 00/468. 00/480.00 


*26 working days in a month. 
Compare the following figures with those on previous pages, the average 
weekly wages being given in each case: 
Bricklayers. Masons. Carpenters. Blacksmiths. Hodecarriers, Porters. 


England, $7.56 7.68 7.66 7.87 4.94 4.70 
Germany, 4.21 4.67 4,11 4,00 2.92 3.11 
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THE SIEVE, THE NEEDLE FOR HAVING A HOLE INIT. 269 


ICE, BRAN, MILL-FEED, STONE, HAY, IRON, COAL AND 
COTTON PICKER’S TABLE. 
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.75, 81) .86] .92{ 98]1.04/1,09) 1.15] 1.21/1.27)1.32/1.38 
78] .84} .90} .96)1,02/1.08) 1.14/1.20/1.26/1. ; 
81} .88] .9411.00]1.06}1.13 1.19] 1.25]1.31 
685] 91} .98!1.04/1.11)1.17-1.24 1.30) 1.3711, 
88] .95/1.01/1.08)1,15}1.22!1.28/1.35/1.4211. 
91} .98)1 05)1.12/1.19 1.26]1,33 1.40/1.47| 
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‘00/1.10]1.20]1.30] 1.40] 1,501.60) 1.70 1.80]1. 
S00%..ce 1.50]1.65]1.80]1.95]2.10]2.25/2.40/2.55|2.70]2. 
BOO claetreres }2.0012.20!2.40'2.60/2.80/38.00/3.20'3.40/3.6013. 
Example :-—165 pounds at 1.05 =1.73. 
Amount of Cotton, Flax and Hemp Raised in the United States. 


SONNNHE Ee eee ee 


G 00 <2 00 
NDeReOoS 


AORES. BALES. 

MEHR O KAT AROS itactsie Rd slaves whiners eitalatay sis ewidis es sie Wale m vais aa LO,L PO ETO 7,472,511 

MRT SOD) satan ee ta aee ann menaced tists cals 14,480,019 5,755,359 
BuUsHELS OF POUNDS OF 

SEED. FIBER. 

Wilax, (SHO... vasa vpsaisie creas Dey SNe SRO ERED eee 10,250,410 241,389 

EEuaeT RSA Sa eet ter ARN Me mec atmowin fos tals tence, Pky kT O,OoL 1,565,546 

AORES. Tons. 

Hemp, 1890.........-.25.. Attn inane eS nO peranlds seas 25,054 11,511 


In 1860 there were 74,493 tone of hemp raised and in 1850 34,871, 


370 DO NOT WAIT FOR SOMETHING TO TURN UP, 


HOW TO FIND THE WEIGHT OF CATTLE BY MEASURE- 
MENT. 


To find the approximate weight, measure as follows: 1. The 
girth behind the shoulders. 2. The length from the fore-part of 
the shoulder-blade along the back to the bone at the tail, in a ver- 
tical line with the buttocks. Then multiply the square of the 
girth in feet by five times the length in feet. Divide the product 
by 1.5 for average cattle (if cattle be very fat, by 1.425; if very 
lean, by 1.575) and the quotient will be the dressed weight of the 
quarters. Thus: The girth of a steer is 6.5 feet, and the length 
from the shoulder-blade to the tail bone is 5.25. The square of 
6.5 is 42.25, and 5 times 5.25 is 26.25. Multiplying these together 
gives 1109.0625, which, when divided by 1.5, produces 739,375 lbs. 
the approximate net weight of the steer after being dressed. 


THE SHORT METHOD. 


Multiply the distance around the animal (back of the fore- 
shoulder) by itself, and then multiply that result by 17.5 and you 
have the w-icht of the animal (nearly.) 


WEIGHT OF HOGS. 
What will be thecost of 3345 pounds of live hogs, at $3.25 per hundred 
weight?—Nee table, next page. 


8300 @ 3.25=107.25. 
45 @ 3,.25= 1.46. 


108.71. Aas. 


WEIGHT OF CATTLE. 


What will 2255 pounds of live cattle cost, at $2.65 per hundred weight? 
2200 @ $2.50=$55.00, 
55 @ 2.50= 1.38. 
2200 @ 5c. 3.380. 
55 @ 15c.. ° 08; 
$59.76. Ans. 
What will 5625 pounds of live cattle cost at $3.45 per hundred weight? 


4000 @ $3.25= $130.00 
1600 @ 3.25= 52.00 


25 @ 3.25= 81 
4000 @ .20= 8.60 
1600@ .20= 3.20 

20, .20'= 05 

$194.06 


N. B.—In above example get the amount first from table for the 2200 
pounds at $2.50, then for 55 pounds. ow you have the amount at $2.50 per 
undred weight. T'o make it $2.65, take from the table the amount of 2255 at 
lic. per hundred weight, and you will have the amount for all at $2.65 per owt. 


THOSE WHO DO, ARE LIKELY TO TURN UP IN JAIL. 372 
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HOG AND CATTLE TABLE. 


The first column gives the number of pounds, and the top of each 
column the price per hundred weight. 


WHIGHT. | 5c. | 10c. | 15c. | 20c. | 80c. | 40c. 50c. 60c. | 70c. | 80c. | 90. 


300) 00)" 00) 201) S01 > © 501 -02| .02) ..02) .02) .03 
3001 = OL) 00} 99 201) 02102) 08)" 208) 04) 2041) 8.05 
Ol) .OL} .02) 02) .03) .04; .05) .06/ .07) .08! 05: 
SOL ee eC Ate ei ee 03)| leurs OO 00] mre OS] meer OOl us racket 12) LE 
SOL) 202) 2035 5. O45 106i) 5,08) 0a tz) 14 ete aS 
OL aera Sees O21 ser OD ate OS) mene 1 (| emere tS) emer tL | uecel mae) meee 
502) 03) Cb SOB O81 a2 Se 21S 2 SOs 27 
$02) 504) 05) S07 0 TA Seed) 225i (28) 282 
602i OL) 5 051) ORs e216 e205 Soh 28) Soe eo6 
02) S00! OTs OSE Uae TES 23 27) SZ ee Sole ad 
03/5 05s ROS e LU enc Ebi) 20} el 0 ob] meal ame dty 
RUE aah CON canlellices iby) 22) 28) = 83} 89} 64d} 50 
203)" 06)" ©209). 12) 18], 324) > (BON 236) 2429 CAS 5d 
O03), sO ae Olean 3) ses 20) aes 0 | mm Soll ur SO| Wane 46! lures 2 Lemma 
O04), 07)" 1k 4 -2l| .28) .35) .42) .49] 56] 68 
04; 08} 1} 15) 23}. 80) 88) 45] 3) 60) 68 


04 09; 18 ae 26 34 43 OL -60/ = .68 17 
05 OOH 1 eS lems 2 -06} 45) 54 .63) .72) BL 
05 SF aie! HL | ele 20 | (ets OO nue 4 |e? 67 -16| = .86 
05); .10) 15) 8 =.20) 80) .40) 60; .60) .70: 80] 90 
10; = .20; ~=.80) .40; .60) .80) 1.€0; 1.20) 1.40! 1.60] 1.80 
15) .30) .45; 60 -90} 1.20) 1.50) 1.80) 2.10) 2.40) 2.70 
20; .40) .60} .80) 1.20) 1.60} 2.00} 2.40) 2.80) 3.20) 3.60 
25) .50} .75} 1.00) 1.50} 2.00} 2.50} 3.00] $8.50} 4.00} 4.50 
-80} =.60) =. 90) 1.20) 1.80} 2.40; 3.00) 8.60) 4.20] 4.80] 5.40 
35) 70} 1.05) 1.40) 2.10) 2.80) 8.50) 4.20] 4.90) 5.60] 6.30 
40} 80} 1.20} 1.60) 2.40} 3.20) 4.00) 4.80] 5.60} 6.40] 7.20 
45 .90} 1.35) 1.80} 2.70) 3.60) 4.50} 5.40) 6.80] 7.20} 8.10 
50} 1.00] 1.50) 2.00) 8.0; 4.00} 5.00] 6.00) 7.00) 8.00) 9.00 
55] 1.10) 1.65} 2.20} 8.30} 4.40} 5.50] 6.60) 7.70} 8.80] 9.90 
60) 1.20) 1.80) 2.40) 8.60) 4.80) 6.00} 7.20) 8.40} 9.60] 10.80 
65) 1.30) 1.95) 2.60) 3.90) 5.20) 6.50} 7.80) 9.10) 10.40) 11.70 
70} 1.40] 2.10) 2.80) 4.20) 5.60) 7.00] 8.40) 9.80] 11.20) 12.60 
75] 1.50) 2.25) 3.00) 4.50) 6.00) 7.50) 9.00) 10.50] 12.00] 13.50 
-80} 1.60) 2.40) 8.20) 4.80) 6.40) 8.00} 9.60) 11.20] 12.80] 14.40 
$5} 1.70) 2.55) 3.40) 5.10] 6.80) 8.50! 10.20) 11.90] 13.60) 15.30 
90} 1.80] 2.70} 3.60) 5.40] 7.20} 9.00} 10.80) 12.60} 14.40] 16.20 
.95} 1.90} 2.85} 3.80} 5.70} 7.60) 9.50] 11.40} 18.80) 15.20] 17.10 
1.00) 2.00) 3.00} 4.00) *6.00} 8.00) 10.00] 12.00) 14.00! 16.00] 18.00 
1.05) 2.10} 8.15) 4.20) 6.30} 8.40) 10.50] 12.60) 14.70) 16.80} 18.90 
1.10) 2.20} 8.30} 4.40} 6.60} 8.80) 11.00) 13.20) 15.40) 17.60! 19.80 
1.15] 2.80] 3.45} 4.60} 6.90) 9.20) 11.50] 13.80) 16.10) 18.40/ 20.70 
1.20) 2.40} 3.60) 4.80] 7.20] 9.60) 12.00) 14.40, 16.80) 19.20} 21.60 
1.25, 2.50] 8.75) 5.00) 7.50) 10.00) 12.50) 15.00) 17,50) 20.00} 22.50 
1.80] 2.60} 38.90] 5.20) 7.80) 10.40} 13.00) 15.60] 18.20) 20.80) 23.40 
4.35] 2.70] 4.05) 5.40! 8.10} 10.80) 13 50) 16.20] 18.90} 21.60} 24.30 
1.40} 2.80} 4.20) 5.60) 8.40) 11.20] 14.00) 16.80} 19.60) 22.40) 25.20 
1.45) 2.90} 4.35) 5.80) 8.70) 11.60] 14.50) 17.40} 20.30) 23.20) 26.10 
1.50) 3.00} 4.50} 6.00} 9.00} 12.00} 15.00} 18.00} 21.00| 24.00] 27.00 
1.55} 3.10} 4.65) 6.20) 9.30) 12.40] 15.50] 18.60} 21.70} 24.80) 27.90 
1.60} 3.20) 4.80) 6.40| 9.60; 12.80) 16.00} 19.20) 22.40) 25.60} 28.80 
1.65] 8.30} 4.95) 6.60/ 9.90) 18.20} 16.50) 19.80} 23.10} 26.40] 29.70 
1.70) 340! 5.10) 6.80} 10.20) 18 60} 17.00) 20.40} 23.80} 27.20} 30.60 
1.75) 3.50) 5.25) 7.00) 10.50) 14.00} 17.50} 21.00} 24.50} 28.00) 81.50 
1.80} 3.60] 5.40) %.20} 10.80} 14.40} 18.00} 21.60} 25.20) 28.80] 32.40 
1.85} 3.70} 5.55; 7.40) 11.10} 14.80) 18.50) 22.20) 25.90) 29.60] 83.30 
1.90} 8.80} 5.70) 7.60) 11.40} 15.20) 19.00) 22.80) 26.60) 30.40) 84.2) 
1.95} 8.90} 5,85} 7.80) 11.70] 15.60) 19.50) 23.40} 27.80} 31.20} 85.10 
2.00! 4.001 6.00) 8.00) 12.00) 16.00) 20.00! 24.00] 28.001 32 00.36.00 


372 NO ONE WAS EVER LOST ON A STRAIGHT ROAD, 


HOG AND CATTLE TABLE. 


The first column gives the number of pounds and the top of each 
column the price per hundred weight. 


— 


Weight. (§1.00/82.00/82.50|82.75/33.00'$3.25|83.50|83.75|84.00)84.25 €4.50 
8..... .03} =.06, =.08} += .08} = 09} 3S 10), 11], 11) 12) 18) 4 
5..... 05} -Pe10\S 313) 14x Tbh 1G 1S) Ole CO chee co! 

10..... 10 20 25] = .28 30; = .33 35 88} 40) .43) 4 

15..... 15.80] S688} 4 45 49 53 56] 60) = =.64] ~— 68 

20. 20) =.40) = =.50) = .55 60; = .65 710 75{  .80} .85} 90 

25..... 25) =.50) = 63) — £69 75) «681 88 1.00] 1.06) 1.13 

30.. 80; .60) .75; .83} .90/  .98) 1.05) 1.13] 1.20) 1.28] 1.35 

35..... 85} .70| .88} = .96} 1.05) 1.14) 1.28) 1.31) 1.40] 1.49) 1.58 

40..... 40} .80} 1.00] 1.10) 1.20) 1.80) 1.40) 1.50) 1.60} 1.70) 1.80 

45.. 45} .90| 1.18] 1.24] 1.85) 1.46) 1.58) 1.69) 1.80) 1.91) 2.08 

WY) opect 50} 1.00) 1.25) 1.88) 1.50) 1.63) 1.75] 1.88; 2.00] 2.13] 2.25 

56.. 55] 1 10} 1.88} 1.51) 1.65) 1.79) 1.93) 2.06] 2.20) 2.34) 2.48 

CO. 60} 1.20} 1.50) 1.68} 1.80} 1.95) 2.10] 2.25) 2.40) 2.55) 2.70 

65.. 65) 1.30} 1.63} 1.79] 1.95; 2.11) 2.28) 2.44) 2.60) 2.76) 2.98 

20). .0- 70) 1.40) 1.75} 1.98] 2.10) 2.28) 2.45) 2.63) 2.80) 2.98) 8.15 

765.... 75) 1.50) 1.88] 2.06) 2.25) 2.44) 2.63) 2.81) 3.00] 3.19) 38.88 

80.... 80} 1.60} 2.00} 2.20) 2.40) 2.60) 2.80) 3.00} 8.20} 8.40) 3.60 

85.... .85) 1.70} 2.18} 2.84] 2.55) 2.76) 2.98] 3.19; 8.40) 8.61) 3.88 

90.... sS0! 1.80} 2.25] 2.48] 2.70} 2.93) 3.15) 8.38) 3.60] 38.88) 4,05 

95.... .95} 1.90] 2.38) 2.61) 2.85) 3.08) 38.83) 3.56) 8.80] 4.04) 4.28 

100..... 1.00} 2.00) 2.50} 2.75) 8.00] 3.25) 38.50) 3.75] 4.00) 4.25] 4.50 

200..... 2.00} 4.00! 5.00} 5.50) 6.00) 6.50) 7.00) 7.50} 8.00; 8.50) 9.00 

300..... 8.00} 6.00] 7.50} 8.25} 9.00) 9.75) 10.50) 11.25) 12.00) 12.75] 13.50 

#00... 4.00} 8.00] 10.00} 11.00} 12.00) 13.00) 14.00) 15 00} 16.00] 17.00) 18.00 

500.....{ 5.00} 10.00] 12.50} 18.75] 15.00) 16.25) 17.50) 18.75} 20.00) 21.25) 22.50 

600.....; 6.00] 12.00} 15.00; 16.60) 18.00) 19.50) 21.00) 22.50) 24.00: 25.50) 27.00 

700... 7.00} 14.00) 17.50) 19.25] 21.00) 22.75} 24.50) 26.25) 28.00] 29.75] 31.50 

800.....] 8.00) 16.00} 20.00) 22.00] 24.00] 26.00) 28.00] 30.00) 32.00] 84.00] 36.00 

900.. 9.00] 18.00} 22.50} 24.75) 27.00) 29.25) 31.50) 38.75) 26.00} 88.25) 40.50 

1000.. 10.00] 20.00} 25.00} 27.50] 80.00) 82.50) 85.00) 37.50} 40.00) 42.50) 45.00 
1100.. 11.00) 22.00) 27.50] 30.25; 33.00) 35.75) 38.50) 41.25] 44.00] 46.75] 40.50 
1200..... 12.00] 24.00} 80.00} 33.00) 36.00) 89.00, 42.00) 45.00} 48.00) 51.00} 54.00 


1300......] 13.00] 26.00} 32.50] 85.75] 89.00] 42-25| 45.50] 48.75] 52.00] 55.25] 58.50 


1500.....| 15.00] 30.00] 37.50] 41.25] 45.00| 48.75] 52.50| 66.251 60.00] 63.75| 67.50 
1600.....] 16.00} 32:00] 40:00] 44:00] 48.00] 52.00] 56.00] 60.00] 64.00] 68.C0! 72.00 
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1700. 17°00] 34.00) 42.50) 46.75] 51.00) 55.25) 59.50) 68.75) 68.00} 72.25) 76.50 
1800. 18.00] 36.00! 45.00) 49.50) 54.00) 58.50) 63.00} 67.50) 72.00] 76.50] 81.00 
1900..... 19.00] 88.00) 47.50} 52.25} 57.00} 61.75) 66.50) 71.25} 76.00] 80.75) 85.50 
2000..... 20.00} 40.00) 50.00} 55.00} 60.00) 65.00) 70.00) 75.00) 80.00) 85.00) 90.00 
2100..... 21.00} 42.00) 52.50) 57.75} 63.00] 68.25) 73.50) 78.75) 84.00) 89.25) 94.50 
2200..... 22.00} 44.00) 55.00) 60.50} 65.00) 71.50) 77.00} 82.50} 88.00} 93.50) 99.00 
2300 23,00} 46.00) 57.50) 63.25] 68.00) 74.75} 80.50| 86.25} 92.00) 97.75'108.50 
2400 24.00} 48.C0} 60.00) 66.00) 72.00) 78.00} 84.00; 90 96 .00}102.00 108.00 


. 2 2 : 00 0 
2500.....| 25.00) 50.00) 62 50} 68.75} 75.00) 81.25) 87.50} 98.75|100.00}106.25 112.50 
2600,....| 26.00) 52.00) 65.00) 71.50] 78.00} 84.50) 91.00) 97.59]104.00|110.50)117 .00 
2700.....| 27.00} 54.00) 67.50) 74.25) 81.00) 87.75] 94.50)/101.25}108.001114. 75/121 .50 


2800..... 28.00} 56.00) 70.00} 77.00} 84.00! 91.00! 98.00) 105.00}112.00}119.00)126.00 
2900..... 29.00} 58.00) 72.50) 79.75; 87.00/ 94.25}101.50)108. 75116 .00}123.25/130.50 
3000..... 80.00} 60.00} 75.00} 82.50) 20.00! 97.50) 105 .00}112,50)120 001127 .50/185.00 


3100.....| 31.00] 62.00] 77.50) 85.25] 93.00/100.75! 108.50] 116 .25|124.00|181.75|189.50 
22.00.....| 32.00) 64.00) 80.00} 88.00} 96.00)104.0/112.00}120.00|128.00]136.00|144.00 
#300..... 33.00} 66.00) 82.50} $0.75] 99.00)107.25}115 .50}123.75/132.00]/140. 251148 .50 
3400..... 84.00] 68.00) 85.00) 93.50|102,00/110.50)119.00)127.56}186 00}144.50/153.00 
3500.....| 35.00} 70.00; 87.50) 96.25} 105 .00)113.75/122.50)131.25|140.00]148.75 157.50 
3600.....| 86.00] 72.00) 90.00} 99.00}108.1 0/117 .00)126 .00/135.00)144 .00/158.00 162.00 


3700..... 87.00} 74.00) 92.50/101.75]111.00/120.25|129 50/138. 75|148.00]157.25 166.50 
£300..... 88.00! 76.00) 95.00)104 50/114 .00}128 50/1383 00/142 .50}152.00] 161.50 171.00 
3900..... 39.00) 78.00) 07 .50)107.25)117 .00|126.75)136 .50/146.25/156.00|165.75 175.50 


OC : : 
4000..... 40.00° 80.00) 100.00/110.001120.00'130.00)140.60/150.001160.001170.00 180.00 


CHEERFULNESS IS A DUTY WE OWE TO OTHERS. 


READY RECKONER. 


How to Find the Price of any Number of Pounds, Yards, 


Pieces or Bushels. 


.|6c. | 644c. | 6%c. 
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The first column gives the NUMBER—the top columns the PRICES. 


Tc.| 8c. | 8% c.| 9c. | 10c. 
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374 THE ASS BRAYS AT THE DOG FOR BARKING. 


READY RECKONER—Continued. 


The first column gives the NUMBER—the top columns the PRICES. 


{ 
12e. | 12%4e. | 18c. | 14c. | 15c. | 16c. | 16%c. | 17c. | 18c.| 18%0. | 19c.| 20c.) 2c. 


| 


Hos, 
2| .24) .25 -26| .28] .30) .82] .33% 84| .36] .8744] .88) .40 42 
8| .36) .87%4| .39 42) .45 48} .50 51| .54| .5614] .57} .60). .68 
4| .48) .50 .52|. .56] .60] .64) .66% 68} .72) .7A 16 80) 84 
5| .60) .62%] .65} .70) .75) .80| .83% 85} .90) .938% | .95) 1.00) 1.05 
6] .72) .75 .78| .84) .90! .96) 1.00 1.02) 1.08| 1.12% | 1.14] 1.20] 1.26 
97) .84| .8744] .91) .98] 1.05) 1.12] 1.169¢ | 1.19) 1.26] 1.3144 | 1.33] 1.40) 1.47 
8| .96) 1 1.04} 1.12] 1.20) 1.28] 1.3834 | 1.36] 1.44) 1.50 1.52} 1.60) 1.68 
9 | 1.08] 1.12%] 1.17] 1.26] 1.35) 1.44) 1.50 1.53] 1.62) 1.6834 | 1.71] 1.80] 1.89 
10 | 1.20} 1.25 | 1.30] 1.40] 1.50] 1.60] 1.66% | 1.70} 1.80] 1.87% | 1.90] 2.00) 2.10 
41} 1.32) 1.87%] 1.43] 1.54) 1.65] 1.76) 1.8344 | 1.87) 1.98] 2.0624 | 2.09] 2.20) 2.81 
12] 1.44) 1.50 1.56] 1.68) 1.80) 1.92) 2.00 2.04] 2.16] 2.25 2.28) 2.40] 2.52 
13 | 1.56) 1.62%] 1.69] 1.82) 1.95) 2.08) 2.1694 | 2.21] 2.34) 2.43% | 2.47] 2.60) 2.78 
14 | 1.68] 1.75 | 1.82] 1.96] 2.10] 2.24] 2.3334 | 2.88] 2.52] 2.62% | 2.66] 2.80) 2.04 
45 | 1.80) 1.8734} 1.95) 2.10] 2.25) 2.40] 2.50 2.55] 2.7u! 2.8134 | 2.85] 3.00) 3.15 
16 | 1.92] 2.00 | 2.08] 2.24] 2.40; 2.56] 2.6624 | 2.72) 2.88] 3.00 8.04] 3.20] 8.36 
17} 2.04] 2.12%] 2.21!) 2.38! 2.55) 2.72] 2.8344 | 2.89) 3.05) 3.18% | 3.23] 3.40) 3.57 
18 | 2.16] 2.25 | 2.34] 2.52] 2.70] 2.88] 8.00 | 8.06) 3.24] 3.37% | 3.42] 3.60) 3.78 
19 | 2.28) 2.37%} 2.47) 2.66) 2.85) 3.04) 3.169g | 3.23) 3.42) 3 5644 | 3.61) 3.80) 3.99 
20 | 2.40) 2.50 | 2.60) 2.80} 3.00} 3.20) 3.8344 | 3.40] 3.60) 3.75 3.80} 4.00] 4.20 
21 | 2.52) 2.6214) 2.73] 2.94] 3.15) 3.36] 3.50 3.57! 3.78} 3.9334 | 3.99} 4.20] 4.41 
22 | 2.64] 2.75 | 2.86] 8.08] 8.80] 3.52/ 8.6535 | 3.74] 3.95] 4.12% | 4.18] 4.40] 4.62 
23 | 2.76] 2.8744] 2.99] 3.22] 8.45} 8.68] 8.8344 | 3.91) 4.14) 4.3114 | 4.37] 4.60] 4.83 
24} 2.88! 3.00 | 3.12] 3.36) 3.60] 3.84) 4.00 4.08] 4.32} 4.50 4.56} 4.80) 5.04 
25 | 8.00) 3.1244] 3.25] 8.50] 3.75] 4.00] 4.163¢ | 4.25) 4.50) 4.6894 | 4.75) 5.00) 5.25 
26 | 3.12) 8.25 | 3.88) 3.64) 8.90] 4.16] 4.8314 | 4.42] 4.68] 4.8744 | 4.94) 5.20) 5.46 
27 | 3.24) 8.37%] 3.51) 8.78] 4.05] 4.32) 4.50 4.59) 4.86] 5.0614 | 5.13] 5.40] 5.67 
28 | 8.36) 8.50 | 3.64] 3.92] 4.2C] 4.48] 4.66% | 4.76] 5.04! 5.25 5.32] 5.60) 5.88 
29 | 8.48] 8.62%] 3.77] 4.06] 4.35] 4.64) 4.8324 | 4.93] 5.22) 5.43% | 5.51) 5.80] 6.09 
80 | 8.60] 8.75 | 3.90} 4.20) 4.50! 4.80] 5.00 5.10} 5.40) 3.621% | 5.70} 6.00] 6.80 
81 | 3.72) 3.87%} 4.03) 4.34) 4.65] 4.96] 5.1694 | 5.27) 5.58) 5.8144 | 5.89] 6.20) 6.51 
82 | 8.84) 4.00 | 4.16) 4.48) 4.80) 5.12) 5.8344 | 5.44) 5.76] 6.00 6.08} 6.40) 6.72 
83 | 3.96] 4.1244] 4.29) 4.62) 4.95) 5.28] 5.50 5.61) 5.94! 6.1834 | 6.27] 6.60} 6.93 
$4) 4.08] 4.25 | 4.42) 4.76{ 5.10) 5.44) 5.669¢ | 5.78) 6.12) 6.87% | 6.46] 6.80} 7.14 
$5.! 4.20) 4.874%} 4.55) 4.90) 5.25) 5.60) 5.8334 | 5.95] 6.30) 6.5614 | 6.65] 7.00} 7.35. 
96 | 4.32) 4.50 | 4.68] 5.04! 5.40) 5.76) 6.00 6.12} 6.48] 6.75 6.84 7.20] 7.56 
37 | 4.44) 4.6214] 4.81) 5.18] 5.55) 5.92) 6.1694 | 6.29] 6.66] 6.938% | 7.03] 7.40] 7.77 
88 | 4.56) 4.75 | 4.94) 5.32) 5.70] 6.08] 6.3344 | 6.46] 6.84) 7.12% | 7.22] 7.60] 7.98 
89 | 4.68] 4.8714] 5.07) 5.46) 5.85] 6.24) 6.50 6.53] 7.02) 7.8134 | 7.41] 7.80) 8.19 
40} 4.80) 5.00 | 5.20) 5.60) 6.00) 6.49] 6.662% | 6.80} 7.20] 7.5 7.60} 8.00} 8.40 
41 | 4.92) 5.1214] 5.38] 5.74) 6.15] 6.56] 6.8344 | 6.97] 7.38] 7.6834 | 7.79] 8.20] 8.61 
42 | 5.04) 5.25 5.46] 5.88) 6.30] 6.72] 7.00 7.14) 7.56} 7.8744 | 7.98] 8.40} 8.82 
43 | 5.16} 5.3744) 5.59] 6.02) 6.45] 6.88) 7.169¢ | 7.381] 7.74) 8.0614 | 8.17) 8.60! 9.08 
44) 5.28) 5.50 | 5.72) 6.16] 6.60] 7.04] 7.8334 | 7.48] 7.92) 8.25 8.36} 8.80] 9.24 
45 | 5.40) 5.6214] 5.85! 6.30) 6.75) 7.20) 7.50 7.65] 8.10) 8.4334 | 8.55] 9.00) 9.45 
46 | 5.52) 5.75 | 5.98! 6.44] 6.90) 7.36) 7.669¢ | 7.82] 8.28] 8.62%4 | 8.74] 9.20] 9.66 
47 | 5.64] 5.8744] 6.11) 6.58] 7.05] 7.52) 7.8334 | 7.99] 8.46] 8.9134 | 8.93! 9.40] 9.97 
48 | 5.76] 6.00 | 6.24] 6.72) 7.20] 7.68) 8.00 8.16} 8.64] 9.00 9.12] 9.60)10.08 
49} 5.88] 6.1214] 6.37] 6.86] 7.85) 7.84] 8.16% | 8.83] 8.82] 9.18% | 9.31] 9.80110.29 
50 | 6.00) 6.25 | 6.50] 7.00} 7.50} 8.00} 8.3844 | 8.50] 9.00) 9.374 | 9.50/10.00|10.50 
60] 7.20) 7.50 | 7.80} 8.40) 9.00} 9.60]10.00  |10.20)10.80]11.25 |11.40/12.00]12.60 
970 | 8.40) 8.75 | 9.10) 9.80/10.50/11 20/11 .669¢ |11.90/12.60/13.1214 |13.30/14.00/14 70 
80 | 9.60)10.00 /10.40)11.20}12.00]12.80)13.3314 |13.60|14.40/15.00 |15.20/16.00! 16.80 
90 }10.80)11.25 114.70 12.69113.50/14.40/15.00 {15.80/16.20/16.8734 |17.10|18.00118.90 
100 ]12.00/12.50 |13.00}14.00/15.00/16.00]16.66% |17.00]18.00/18.75 pt 21.00 


oma 
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READY RECKONER—Continued. 


The first column gives the NuUMBER— the top columns the PRICES, 


Yos, | 22c.| 28c.| 2ic.| 25c | 26c.| 27c.| 28c. | 29c. | 30c.| 3lc.} 32c. | 33c. | 3334c.| 84c. 


44| 46] .48} .50} .52) .54/ .56/ .58} .60/ .62] .64} .68) .663¢|] .68 
.66| .69] .72] .75} .78] .81) .84) .87) .90) .93) .96} .99} 1.00 

ci : -32 | 1.3834] 1.38 
-65 | 1.663¢] 1.70 
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6.60| 6.90} 7.20} 7.5 80) 8. . : ; . z 10.20 
6.82) 7.13] 7.44] 7.75} 8.06) 8.87] 8.68] 8.99] 9.80] 9.61] 9.92 |10.23 |10.3344|10.54 
7.04| 7.36] 7.68} 8.00} 8.82] 8.64) 8.96] 9.28) 9.60} 9.92} 10.24 |10.56 | 10.6624 |10.88 
7.26; 7.59] 7.92) 8.25) 8.58) 8.91) 9.24) 9.57] 9.90} 10.23} 10.56 |10.89 11.00 |11.22 
7.48) 7.82] 8.16] 8.50) 8.84) 9.18] 9.52] 9.86 |10.20/10.54/10.88 |11 22 |11.3834)/11.56 
7.70| 8.05! 8.40} 8.75] 9.10] 9.45] 9.80}10.15 | 10.50 }10.85 |11.20 ]11.55 |11.6634/11.90 
7.92) 8,28] 8.64] 9.00 6} 9.72}10.08 | 10.44 )10.80 }11.16 }11.52 |11.88 ]12.00 12.24 


fc 9.36 
8.14) 8,51) 8.88] 9.25] 9.62] 9.99}10.36 |10.73]11.10 11.47 111.84 |12.21 |12.3334]/12.58 
9.88 


: H ly 88} 10.26/10.64 }11.02}11.40 }11.78 |12.16 }12.54 112.6694 )12.92 
8.58] 8.97] 9.36] 9.75}10.1 110.53) 10.92 |11.31}11.70|12.09 }12.48 ]12.87 ]18.00 13.26 
8.80] 9.20] 9.60}10.00]10.49|10.80}11.20 }11.60| 12.00 |12.40 }12.80 |18.20 |13.3334|13.60 
9.02} 9.43] 9.84]10.25}10.66/11.07)11.48 |11.89 | 12.80 |12.71 | 18.12 |18.58 |13.66% |13.94 


9.24] 9.66]10.08] 10,50) 10.92) 11.34)11.76 |12,18 | 12,60 |13,02 |18.44 |18.86 |14.00 14.28 
9.46] 9.89]10.32}10.75|11.18]11.61|12.04 12.47 112.90 13.38 |13.76 |14.19 }14.3344/14.62 
9.68/10.12]10.56]11.00!11.44]11.88]12.32 |12.76 |13.20 }18.64 |14.08 [14.52 |14.66 34 |14,968 
9,90]10.35}10.80|11.25]11.70]12.15]12.60 }13.05 |13.50 |13.95 |14.40 |14.85 |15.00 ]15.30 


10.12|10.58]11.04]11.50]11.96]12.42]12.88 |13.84 |13.80 |14.26 |14.72 |15.18 |15.8334/15.64 
10.34] 10.82]11.28]11.75]12.22]12.69]18. 16 }13.68 |14.10 j14 57 |15.04 115.51 115.66 3¢ |15.93 
10,56]11.04]11.52/12.00}12.48]12.96}13.44 |18.92 |14.40|14.88 15.36 |15,84 |16.00 |16.32 
10.78}11.27|11.76]12.25)12.74)13.23]13.72 |14.21 |14.70}15.19 |15.68 |16.17 |16,.3334|16.66 


11.00}11.50]12.00]12.50]13.00/18.50/14.00 |14.50|15.00 ]15.50/16.00 |16.50 /16.6634/17.00 
13.20]13.80|14.40]15.00}15.60]16.20| 16.80 |17.40 |18.00 }18.60 |19.20 |19.80 |20.00 |20.40 
15.40] 16.10]16.80]17.50|18,20]18.90/19.60 |20.30 |21.00 |21.70 |22.40 |23.10 |23.8314|23.80 
17.60}18.40]19.20|20.00}20.80}21.60)22.40 |23.20 |24.00 |24.80 25.60 |26.40 |26.66 34 |27.20 
0 
)" 


19.80] 20.70]21.60]22.50)/23.40/24.30/25.20 |26.10 |27.00 |27.90 {28.80 |29.70 |30.00 {80.60 
2,,00|28.00}24.00| 25 .00]26.00/ 27.00) 28.00 |29.00 |30.00 |31.00 }82.00 133.00 a gaa 


o 


READY RECKONER—Continued. 


The first column gives the NUMBER —the top columns the PRICES. 


85c.| 86c.| 37c.| 37%4c.| 38c.| 39c.; 40c. 


9.62| 9.75 
9.45] 9.72 
9.80]10.08)10.36}10.50 


10.50}10.80) 11.10) 11.25 
11.20)11.52/11.84)12.00 


11.55)11.88]12.21)12.3744 |12.54 


11.90}12.24/12.58)12.75 |12.92 
12.25 }12.60}12.95)13.12% |13.30 


F 9.88]10.14)10.40) 10.66 
9,99]10.12% | 10.26]10.53]10.80) 11.07 
10.64/10,92/11.20)11.48 
10.15}10.44|10.73}10.8744}11.02]11.31)11.60) 11.89 


11.40)11.70)12.00}12.30 
10.85]11.16]11.47} 11.6244 |11.78/12.09)12.40/12.74 
12,16]12.48]12.80}13.12 
12.87/13.20/13.53 


12.60 
12.95 
13.30 
13.65 
14.00 
14.35 
14.70 
13.05 


12.96}18,32)13.50 |13.68 
13.32)18.69)18.87%4 | 14.06 


13.68}14.06/14.25 [14.44 
14,04) 14.43) 14.62% |14.82 
14.40)14,.80)15.00 |15.20 
14.76}15.17 15.37% |15.58 


15.12'15.54/15.75 115.96 
15.48]15.91| 16.1214 |16.34 
15.84/16.28}16.50 |16.72 
16.20}16.65| 16.8744 |17.10 


16.10) 16.56]17,02}17.25 


16.45/16.92/17.39)17.62%4|17.86]18.33 
)16,80}17.28)17.76}18.00 
17.15}17,64/18.13]18,3714 |18.62/19.11 


19.00}19.50; 
22,80/23.40 
26.60/27.30 
30,40/31.20 


9.36 
9.75 


13.26 
13.65 
14.04 
14.48 


14.82 
15.21 
15.60 
15.99 
16.38 
16.77 
17.16 
17.55 


17.48 


18.24/18.72 


17,94 


9.60 
10.00 


18.60 
14.00 
14.40 
14.80 


15.20 
15.60 
16.00 
16.40 


16.80 
17.20 
17.60 
18.00 


18.40 
18.80 
19.20 
19.60 
20.00 
24.00. 
28.00 
32.00 


.| 42c.| 48c. | 44c. 
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8.40 

8.82) 9. 
9.24] 9. 
9.66} 9.89110.12 
-84/10,08/10.32 |10.56 


10.25|10,50|10.75 |11.00 


10,92}11.18 11.44 
11,34/11,61 |11.88 
11.76/12.04 |12.32 
12.18]12, 47 |12.76 


12.60/12.90 |13.20 
13.02}13.33 |13.64 
13.44/13.76 |14.08 
13.86)14.19 |14.52 


13.94) 14.28/14.62 |14.96 
14,35) 14.70}15.05 |15.40 
14.76)15.12)15.48 |15.84 
15.17/15.54)15.91 |16.28 


15.58}15.96/16.34 |16.72 
15.99)16.38)16.77 |17.16 
16.40}16.80}17.20 |17.60 
16.81]17.22|17.68 |18.04 


7 

17.22|17.64|18.06 
17.63/18.06]18.49 
18.04/18.48}18.92 
18.45)18.90|19.35 


18.86)19.32}19.78 
19.27]19.74)20.21 
20.64 
20.09}20.58/21.07 |21.56 


20.50)21.00!21.50 |22.00 
24.60}25.20|25.80 |26.40 
28.70)29,.40 30.10 |80.80 
32.80/33.60 34.40 35.20 


meow 


36.00 


40.00 


36.90|37.80 38.70 39.60 
41.00|42.00 48.00/44.00 


‘SF rie ae 
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45c. | 46c.} 47c. 
90] .92) .94 
1.35} 1.38] 1.44 
1.80] 1.84) 1.88 
2.25} 2.30] 2.35 
2.70| 2.76] 2.82 
3.15} 8.22) 3.29 
3.60] 3.68] 3.76 
4.05} 4.14] 4.28 
4.50| 4.60} 4.70 
4.95] 5.06) 5.17 
5.40] 5.52] 5.64 
5.85} 5.98] 6.11 
6.30} 6.44) 6.58 
6.75| 6.90) 7.05 
7.20) 7.86} 7.52 
7.65 | 7.82] 7.99 
8.10} 8.28] 8.46 
8.55] 8.74) 8.98 
9.00} 9.20} 9.40 
9.45] 9.66} 9.87 
9.90 |10.12}10.84 
10.35 |10.58}10.81 
10.80 }11.04)11.28 
11.25 |11.50/11.75 
11.70 }11.96}12.22 
12.15 |12.42}12.69 
12.60 |12.88]18.16 
18.05 |13.34/13.63 
13.50 |18.80]14.10 
18.95 |14.26]14.57 
14.40 }14.72)15.04 
14.85 )15.18] 15.51 


15.30 }15.64}15.98 
15.75 |16.10]16.45 
16.20}16.5 
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_ STEALING TIME MAY BE WORSE THAN STEALING MONEY, 31% 


Nos,! 48c. | 49c. | 50c. | 51c. | 52c. 


9.60} 9.80 
10.08}10.29 
10,56}10.78 
11.04/11.27 
11.52) 11.76 
12.00)12.25 


12.48}12.74 
12.96}13.23 
13.44/13.72 
13.92)14.21 


14,40}14.70 
14.88]15.19 
15.36)15.68 
15.84)16.17 


16.32|16.66 
16.80}17.15 
17.28)17.64 
17.76)18.13 


18.24/18.62 
18,72)19.11 
19.20}19.60 
19.68/20.09 
20.16|20.58 
20.64/21.07 
21.12/21.56 
21.60/22.05 


22..08}22.54 
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The first column gives the NUMBER— the top columns the PRICES, 


53c. | 54c. | 550, 


. |62%e. | B5c. | 66245c. 


70c.| T5c. 


9.54] 9.72 
9.50] 9. 88 }10.07 |10.26 
10.00}10.20|10.40 }10.60|10.80 
10.50}10.71 | 10.92 {11.13 [11.34 


11.00}11.22 |11.44 |11.66 |11.88 
11.50]11.73 }11.96 }12,19 }12.42 
12.00}12.24 }12.48 |12.72 }12.96 
12.50]12.75 }13.00}13.25 }13.50 


13.00]13,26]13.52]13.78}14.04 
13.50]13.77 | 14.04 }14.31 |14.58 
14,00]14.28}14.56 }14.84 |15.12 
14,50]14.79 [15.08 15.37 |15.66 


15.00]15.80/15.60}15.90}16.20 
15.50]15.81]16.12]16.43 |16.74 
16.00]16.32]16.64}16.96 }17.28 
16.50116,83]17.16 |17.49 |17.82 
17.00]17.34]17.68 |18.02 |18.36 
17.50]17.85]18,20 18.55 |18.90 
18.00}18.36]18.72)19.08 |19. 44 
18.50]18.87 }19.24|19.61 |19.98 
19.00]19.38]19.76 |20.14 |20,52 
19.50} 19.89} 20.28 }20.67 |21.06 
20.002 
20.50/20, 91 {21.32 21.73 |22,.14 
21.00]21.42 |21.84 |22.26 |22.68 
21.50)21.93 |22.36 |22.79 |23. 22 


7.8 
8.3 
8.8 
9.3 
9.8 
0. 


22.00|22, 44 |22.88 |23, 32 |23.76 |< 


22,50|22.95 |23.40|23.85 |24.30 
28,00|23.46 |23, 


r=) 
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40} 20.80 }21.20 |21.60 |: 


12.00 
12.60 
13.20 


5/13.80 


14.40 
15.00 


15.60 
16.20 
16.80 
17.40 


18.00 
18.60 
19.20 
19.80 


20.40 
21.00 
21.60 
22.20 
22.80 
23.40 
24,00 
24.60 


25.20 


28.80 
29.40 
80.00 
86.00 
42.00 
48.00 


54,00 


60,00 


1,25 
1.87% 
2 


15.62% 
16.25 
16.8734 
17.50 
18.12% 


18.75 
19.37% 
20.00 
20.62% 
21.25 


21.87%): 


22.50 
23.12% 


30.62% 


31.25 
87.50 
43,75 
50,00 


56.25 


62.50 


1.30 


9.10} 9.33 


9.75 
10.40 
11.05 


11.70 
12.35 
13.00 
13.65 


14.30 
14.95 
15.60 
16.25 
16.90 
17.55 
18.20 
18.85 


5 | 28.6636 


K 9.80 
10.00 |10.50 
10.66% |11.20 
11.3334 |11.90 


12.00 |12.60)13.50 
12.6624 |18.30)14.25 
13.3334 |14.00}15.00 
14.00 |14.70}15.75 


14.6694 |15.40/16.50 
15.8324 /16.10)17,25 
16.00 |16.80/18.00 
16.6634 |17.50/18.75 


17.3314}18.20/19.50 
18.00 {18.90 
18.6694 |19.60 
19.3344 |20.30, 


20.00 |21.00 
20.66 9g |21.70 
21.3346 |22.40 
22.00 {23.10 


22.66 9% |23.80|25.50 
23.3344 |24.50 
24.00 25.20 
24.669¢ 
25.3344 
26.00 

26.6634 
27.3346 |% 


28.00 


29,3344 |30. 
30.00 {: 
30.66 94 
31.3344 
32.00 
32.6634 
33.334 
40.00 
46.66 36 
58,3334 
60.00 |63.00/67,50 
ie al ana 00 


84,30]36.75 
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READY RECKONER—Continued. 


The first column gives the NUMBER—the top columns the PRICES. 


10 


80c. | 85c. 


72.00 |76.50 


87%c. 


10.50 
11.37% 
12.25 
13.12% 
14.00 
14.87% 
15.75 
16.62% 
17.50 
18.37% 


21. 8134 
22.75 


5/23.6244 


24.50 


165|25.37%4 


28.87% 
29.75 
80.62% 
31,50 


5/82.374 


33,25 
34.12% 
35.00 
85.87% 


a3, 87% 
43.75 
52.50 
61.25 
70.00 


78.75 


89.00 |85.00 


87.50 


Bt 
9.6244| 


90c.| 95c.]} 1.00 | 1.50 | 2.00 | 3.00 


00) 
9.90 
10.80 
11.70 
12.60 
13.50 
14.40 
15,30 


16.20; 


17,10 
18.00 
18.90 
19.80 
20.70 
21.60 
22.50) 
23.40 
24.30 
25.20 
26.10 
27.00 
27.90 

28.80 
29.70 

30.60 
31.50 


32.40} 


33.30 
34.20 
39.10 
36.00 
36.90. 
37.80 
38.70 
39.60 
40.50 


41.40 
42.30 
43,20 
44.10 


45.00 
54.00 
68.00 
72.00 


81.00 
90,00 


OTIS oN LOLS 
S888 $388 


17.10} 18.00 
18.05] 19.00 
19.00} 20.00 
19.95} 21.00 


20.90) 22.00 
21.85} 23.00 
122.80} 24.00 
23.75) 25.00 


24,70) 26.00 
25.65) 27.00 
26.60} 28.00 
27.55} 29.00 


28.50} 30.00 
29.45] 31.00 
30.40] 82.00 
81.35] 38 
32.36 
33.20 
34.20] 36 
35.15] : 
36.10 
37.05 
38.00 
38.95 


39.90 
40.85 
41.80 
42.75 
43,70 
44.65 
45.60 
46.55 
47.50 
57.00 


95. 318 00 


135.00 
150.60 


140.00 
160.00 


180.00 
200.00 
{ 


111.00 


114.00 
117.00 
120.00 
123.00 


126.00 
129.00 
132.00 
135.00 


138.00 
141.00 
144.00 
147.00 


150.00 
180.00 
210,00 
240.00 


270.00 
800,00 


450.00 | 900.00 
500.00 |10°0.00 


THAN A HORSE THAT THROWS YOU. 879 


READY REFERENCE TABLES. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


According to statistics compiled by the Commissioner of 
Labor, there are 5,838 Building and Loan Associations. Of 
these 1,079 are in Pennsylvania; Ohio comes next with 721; 
Illinois, 669; Indiana, 445; New York, 418. 

There are 919,614 male shareholders and 307,828 female; 
455,411 shareholders are borrowers; average size of loans, 
$1,120; 314,755 homes have been acquired through these associ- 
ations. The Building and Loan Associations of the country 
are entirely modern institutions, conducted by ordinary men not 
trained as bankers, but yet have met with remarkably few losses. 
Only 433 associations are over I5 years old. These statistics 
show that these associations have taken a strong hold on the 
public. 


AVERAGE VELOCITY OF VARIOUS BODIES. 


A man walks 3 miles per hour, or 4 feet per second. 
A man on a bicycle can travel from 20 to 30 miles an hour. 
A horse trots 7 miles per hour, or 1o feet per second. 
A horse runs 20 milés per hour, or 29 feet per second. 
Steamboat runs 18 miles per hour, or 26 feet per second. 
Sailing vessel runs 10 miles per hour, or 14 feet per second. 
A locomotive engine runs about 35 miles per hour. 
A lightning express train 50 miles per hour, 
Carrier pigeons 35 to 40 miles per hour. 
Slow rivers flow 3 miles per hour, or 14 feet per second. 
Rapid rivers flow 7 miles per hour, or Io feet per second. 
A moderate wind blows 7 miles per hour, or to feet per sec- 
ond. 
A storm moves 36 miles per hour, or 52 feet per second. 
A. hurricane moves 80 miles per hour, or 117 feet per second. 
A rifle ball moves 1,000 miles per hour, or 1,466 feet per sec- 
ond. 
Sound moves 743 miles per hour, or 1,142 feet per second. 
Light moves 192,000 miles per second. 
Electricity moves 288,000 miles per second. 


25 Standard. 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


TROY WEIGHT. 

24 grains make1 pennyweight, 20 pennyweights make 1 ounce. By this 
weight gold, silver and jewels only are weighed. The ounce and pound in 
this are same as in Apothecaries’ weight. 

APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. 

20 grains make one scruple, 3 scruples make 1 drachm,8 drachms make 
1 ounce, 12 ounces make 1 pound. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


16 drachms make 1 ounce, 16 ounces make 1 pound, 25 pounds make 
1 quarter, 4 quarters make 10U-weight, 2,000 pounds make a ton. 


DRY MEASURE. 

2pints makel quart, 8 quarts make 1 peck, 4 pecks make 1 bushel, 

86 bushels make 1 chaldron. 
LIQUID OR WINE MEASURE. 

4 gills make 1 pint, 2 pints make 1 quart, 4 quarts make 1 guilon, 

$144 gallons make 1 barrel, 2 barrels make 1 hogshead. 
TIME MEASURE. 

60 seconds make 1 minute, 60 minutes make 1 hour, 24 hours make J day, 
7 days makel week, 4 weeks make 1 Junar month, 28, 29, 30 or 31 days make 
l1ealendar month (80 days make 1 month in computing interest), 52 weeks and 
1 day, or 12 calendar months, make 1 year, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 
49 seconds make 1 solar year. 

CIRCULAR MEASURE. 

60 seconds make 1 minute, 60 minutes make 1 degree, 30 degrees make 1 sign, 

90 degrees make 1 quadrant, 4 quadrants or 360 degrees make 1 circle. 
LONG MEASURE—DISTANCE. 

8 barleyeorns1 inch. 12 inches 1 foot, 8 feet 1 yard, 5% yards 1 rod, 40 rods 

1 furlong, 8 furlongs 1 mile, 5,280 feet 1 mile. 
CLOTH MEASURE. 
2% inches 1 nail, 4 nails 1 quarter, 4 quarters 1 yard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
8 inches 1 palm. 4 inches 1 hand, 6 inches 1 span, 18 inches 1 cubit, 
21.8 inches 1 Bible cubit, 244 feet 1 military pace. 
SQUARE MEASURE. 


144 square inches 1 square foot, 9 square feet 1 square yard, 3044 aquare 
yards 1 square rod,40 square rods 1 rood, 4 roods 1 acre, or 160 square rods 
jacre, 48,560 square feet 1 acre, 100 square feet 1 square. 


SURVEYOR’S MEASURE. 


7.92 inches 1 link, 25 links1 rod, 4 reds 1 chain, 10 square chains or 
160 square rods 1 acre, 640 acres 1 square mile. 


CUBIC MEASURE. 
1,728 cnbic inches 1 cubic foot, 27 cubic feet 1 cubic yard, 128 cubic feet 


i cord (wood), 40 cubic feet 1 ton (shipping), 2,150.42 cubic inches 1 standard 
bushel, 231 cubic inches 1 standard gallon, 1 cubic foot four-fifths of a 


bushel. 
METRIC SYSTEM. 


The unit of the Metric System ic the meter 39.37 inches long, 1 kilometer= 
about % of a mile. The gram is the unit of weight, weighing 154% avoirdupois 
grains; a kilogram weighs 2} pounds. The liter is the unit of measure of 
capacity and = .908 dry quarts, a hectoliter equa! about 26 gallons. A hectare 
equals 2.47 acres. 


TREAD ON HOT COALS AND YOUR FEET WILL BE BURNED. 381 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE. CARRYING CAPACITY OP 


12things make.............. 1 dozen. FREIGHT CARS. 
12 dozen make............... 1 gross. 
AZ cross make e e-store ere 1 great gross, One Car-Load. 
20 things make. ............ 1 score, . 
196 pounds of flour make....1 barrel. Baltes wscecercs 80 to 100 bbls. 
200 pounds of beef or pork, Lumber.. . 8,000 to 13,000 feet. 
make.. barrel, Barleyznes ees 300 bush. 
135 pounds of potatoes ‘make i barrel. Wheatiiecce: src 350 bush. 
280 pounds of salt make..... 1 barrel. Corn........... 400 busb. 
400 pounds of molasses make 1 barrel. Potatoes....... 430 bush. 
200 pounds of sugar make.. .1 barrel, Oats=.......-«.. 680 bush. 
240 pounds of Jime make..... 1 barrel. Rye sesencs aces 400 bush. 
100 pounds of fish make.... .1 quintal, Cattle.......... 16 to 24 head. 
100 pounds of nails make....1 keg. Hogs............ 40 to 60 head, 
50 pounds of soap make..... 1 box. Sheep. ceo. 80 to 100 head, 
20 pounds of raisins make..i box. Hay vase cscs 10 tons. 
2 pounds of cigars make...1 box. Coalacccncene sce 20 to 30 tons, 
20 pounds of soda make..... 1 box. Stone ws <c0teeos 2 cords. 
40 pounds of cheese make...1 box. Tile, 3-inch....6,000 feet. 
25 pounds of tobacco make.1 box. Tile, 4-inch....4,000 feet. 
62 pounds of tea make...... 1 box. Tile, 6-inch....2,500 feet. 
60 pounds of saleratus make1 box. Tile, 10-inch... .1,200 feet. 
25 pounds of chocolate makel box. Tile, 12-inch ..-.1,000 feet. 
66 pounds of butter make...1 firkin. Gravel cticcies Teubic yards, 
A CUBIC FOOT OF 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Common soil weighs mae Rusisies 124 po or stone woighs Lee ease eines 160 
Strong ee eo cete 127 Cork Saas Bite” Ube ods cn as eae 15 
Loose earth or san a genmtestes 95 Tallow Sen Te peices eam ieee 59 
AVee rece cee asc eee 135 Bricks wes i dvaeesavemeerben: 
WiGadeyscceecs We aneitsas 710834 Marble Se aso eiewa eect 171 
Coppers.ceise..' Sain eeaieesine 555 Granite OO has rc cacao 165 
Wrought iron.. ee OOO 486% Oak wood ee eee: 55 
Anthracitecoal ‘' ........ 50-55 Red vine ple eimonmece ieee 42 
Bituminous " i aasouities 45-55, White pine cae aprielcoteceren ee OO 
GENERALS COMMAND= 
NAILS TO THE POUND. ING U. S. ARMY. 
1 hares Length George Washington. 9 years. 
to the Ib. |in inches, Henry,Knox.......... Logs 
at Nt al ae es BF TS eS Josiah eee ee EE 
3 penny fine.......... 700 14 rthur St. Clair. 5 
8 penny common.... 480 14 James Wilkinson....14 a 
4 penny common.... 300 1% Henry Dearborn..... Si 
6 penny common.... 160 2 Jacob Brown........13 
8 penny common.... 92 2% Alex. McComb. ...... Bo 
10 penny common.... 60 3 Winfield Scott. Preity: |) o 
16 penny common.... 82 3% Geo. B. McCleNan. le 1 Bx 
20 penny common.... 24 4 HeED W. Halleck... 2 °° 
40 penny common.... 14 5 aie pace be Fe: 
60 penny common.... 8 6 Hee Sherman....... 14g 
8 penny fence........ 50 2 Paper eee Oe ee 
BU Deuny ISTGE siesan) i 8 Nelson B. Miles...) 2) — 


WEIGHT AND VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


A ton of puro go!d is valued at $602,799.21. Tho weight of a million dollars 


in gold coin is 3,685.8 pounds, ’ 
A ton of puro silver is valued at $37,704.84. The weight of a million dollars 


in silver coin is 58,929.9 pounds, 
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HOW TO FIND THE DAY OF THE WEEK FOR ANY DATE. 


Ruux.—Take the last two figures cf the given year and add one-fourth of 
itself to it; add also to this the day of the month and the ratio of the month 
and divide the sum by 7, and the remainder will be the day of the week. 1 de- 
noting Sunday, 2 Monday, 3 Tuesday, and so on, and when there is no remain- 
der itis Saturday. 

Ratio: For Feb., March and Nov. is 6; for Sept. and Dec. 1; 
for April and July 2; for May 4; for Jan. and Oct. 3; for Aug. 5, 
and for June 0. te 


Example: On what day of the week was John born if the date 
was Sept. 16, 1841? 


.  Last.2 figures of thelyear 41. 
Solution: 41+4=10 
Day of the month 16 

Ratio 1 


--. Total 68 
68=+7=9 with 5 remainder. ey 
Hence John was born on the 5th day of the week or Thursday. 
N.B, Tho above ruleis for the 19th century ; for the 18th contiey add 2 


before dividing by 7, and for the present century subtract 2 before'dividing by 


7. Kor leap years, subtract 1 from the ratio of January and February; 


A MEAN ACT WILL SOON RECOIL, 
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SEN Ee) FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES—1857 


TO 1895. 
; a g |. 
a Amount of 5 Amount of 
YEAR. £ | liabilities. wee = | liabilities, 
iss} 
& & 
$291,750,000 || 1877. ..........-. 8,872 | 190,669,936 
95,749,000 || 1878......... 2... 10,478 | — 234.3837182 
64°394,0C0 || 1879. 61658 |  98.1497053 
79,807,000 || 1880... 2222222. 4735 | 65,752,600 
207,210,000 || 1881.1... 1... 26. 5.582] 81,155/932 
23,049,000 |} 1882. 6.738] 101'547.564 
7,899,900 || 1883... 01222222, 91184 | — 1721874172 
8'579,000 || 1881. 10.968} — 226°3431427 
17,625,000 || 1885. 10,637 | 1247220°324 
53,783,000 || 1386. 9/834 |  114.644°119 
96,665,000 || 1887. . 9°634| — 167'560°944 
63,691,000 || 1888". 10'679 | — 123,829:973 
75,054,054 || 1839 10,882 | 1487784337 
88'242,000 || 1890... 10907 | 189/856;964 
85,252,000 || 1891... 12273 | — 1891868,638 
121,056,000 || 1892 10/344 | 114044167 
2287499,900 || 1893 15.242 | 346,779,889 
155,239,000 || 1894 13.585 | 172'992'856 
2015000,000 |} 1893... ..20 002. 135197 | 17371967060 
191,177,000 | 


During the war the returns were only partial, but since 1866 they have 
been kept with great care and regularity. 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES—1820-1900. 
(From 1789 to 1820, estimated at 250,000.) 


Immi- Immi- Immi- Immi- 
Year. grants. Year. grants. Year. grants. Year. grants. 

9,385 || 1240....] 84,066 || 1960....| 150,287 || 188t--..) GBPS 
9,127 ...] 80,284 |} 1861. 89,724 || 1eee | gos 'ga2 
6.911 104,565 || 1862. 89,207 || 1884°77 "| 518'598 
6.354 52,496 || 1963. 174,524 aoe ee ey 
7,912 78,615 || 1864. 193,195 || 7853--- 531 308 
10,199 114,371 || 1865.~..} 247,453 Be Red Web (oer 
10.837 154,418 || 1868 163,594 || 1887----) reg 
18,875 234,068 || 1987....| 208,967 || 1888-.-.) Mtoe 
27.382 226,527 || 1838. 982,189 || 1889... risers 
22,520 297,024 || 1869. 352,559 || 1890....) 4 eth 
93,32 359.986 || 1870. 387,203 || 1801.... el 
22,633 379,466 || 1871 321,350 :|| 1892....) 6 a O17 
60,482 371,603 || 1872 404,806 || 1893.... ar aeT 
58,640 338,645 || 1973. 459,808'>|) SB0b sual) SR ts 
65.365 427 883 || 1874. 313,839 || 1895...- pee f 
45,374 20).877 || 1875....| 227,498 |} 1896.... eats 
716,242 | 195,857 || 1876. 169,985 || 1897... Seo 
79.340. | 346,945 || 1877. 141,857 || 1898....} 22 ‘ae 
$8,914 119,501 || 1878....| 188.469 || 1899.... aan 
68,069 118,615 || 1879. 177,826 || 1900....) 260,000. 
1880... 457.257 | Total. .} 19,037,068 
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Colleges in the United States. 
Universities and colleges... - 416 
Structors..........6--. +++ 10,897 
tudents, male............. 108,505 
Students, female ........... $1, 
Public Schools. 
Teachers, male............. 131,793 
Teachers, female. 283,867 
Total pupils..... 15,138,715 


i United States 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Reno etios | Members. 
Catholic.. . -- 8,421,801 
Methodist... sic leleisetrtantis te Mee aeiaistoes 5,809,516 
Baptist.. ; 4,448 628 
Presbyterian.. 1,660,847 
Lutheran . +... 4,575,778 
Disciples of Christ...... .... 1,118,396 
ps a a Saasmene 709,325 
Congregational............... 628,234 
All other bodies............... 8,255,613 
CREEDS IN THE WORLD. 
Christianity .......0 2.6" 480 millions. 
Confucianiam.... ........ 256 ss 

‘-Hindooism...........--.- 190 S 

Mohammedanism........ 175 He 

Buddhism’ -. scan sesekoe 147 ~ 

Polytheism...............120 us 


A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING. 


Armies of Different Nations 
—Army and Navy Combined. 


Russias cc) lnc, coisas oe oaks DOU oe 
Italy . 754,743 
France 552,000 
Germany 461,316 
Turkey 374,150 
China . 50, 

Great Brit 191,016 
Switzerland. 117,420 


ILLITERACY. 


The per cent. of illiteracy in the 
scale of 100 in different countries is: 
India 9 
Mexico.. 
Russia.. 
Greece.. 
Spain... 
Italy.... 
China... 
Austria. 
Treland. 


Switzerland......... : 
Gerianye. gee coer 
Scandinaviacemcosceen cos 


SALARIES OF RULERS. 


The following condensed table 


‘shows the salaries of the principal 
rulers of the world. Out of these 
salaries some rulers have much to 
pay in order to maintain the charac- 
ter of their position, so that compari- 
sons cannot ai asily be made. In many 
of these cases 


; the royal household is 


Salary. 
Sain iv) 
« 10,000,000 


2 900, 000 

5, *000,000 
1,800,000 
1,250,000 


600,000 
240,000 
50,000 
3,000 


p 
Brazil, Sweden, 
Portugal, each: 
France.. 
United States.. te 
Switwzerland...... woes 


--Progident 


SALARIES OF UNITED 
STATES OFFICERS. 


President....... --$50,000 
Vice President. 8.000 
Cabinet Officers........ 8,000 each 


inter-state Commerce: 
Commissioners.. 
Chief Justice...... 
Associate Justices. 
Speaker of House. 
Senators .. 


Roepresen tatives 
LORS ie SN ee eee 5,000 ** 
Treasurer of U.S......... 6, 
U.S. Ministers to Great 
Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Mexico, Russia... 17,500 “ 
U.S. Ministers’ to Italy, 
Brazil, China, Japan, 
and Spain.. 12,000 ‘“ 


U.S. Ministers to ‘Austria, 
Argentine Republic, 
Chile, Columbia, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Peru, 
and Tarkey 


rear 
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Liat Pd mee li mis 
DOES If TAKE MORE PICKETS TO BUILD OVER A HILL 
THAN ON A LEVEL? 


Many arguments and discussions have taken place over this 
simple problem. It takes no more pickets to build over a hill 
than on a level. You can see from the above figure, that the num- 
ber of pickets are the same by actual count. The curve lines 
represent the hill, and the lower lines the level ground. ‘he 
dotted lines join the two, and they make the same fence over the 
hill, and are no farther apart than on the level. 


DOES THE TOP OF A CARRIAGE WHEEL MOVE 
FASTER THAN THE BOTTOM? 


This seems absurd, but it is strictly true, as any one may sat- 
isfy himself in a moment by setting up a stake by the side of 
a wheel and then moving the wheel forward a few inches. The 
accompanying illustration may make it still clearer. Let the 
wheel move from position held by Fig. 1 to position of Fig. 2. 
1 has moved over a much greater space than 3, and consequently 
has moved faster. 


Fig | Aer es 
4 3/\9 / 


oe 


HE THAT REGARDETH TH CLOUDS SHALL NOT REAP. 387% 


USEFUL REFERENCE RULES AND ITEMS. 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR NAME ON IRON TOOLS. 


1. Melt a little beeswax or hard tallow and pour it on the tron 
at the place intended to be marked. After the wax or tallow 
cools take an awl or sharp piece of iron and write your name 
In It. 

2. Pour a little nitric acid on the wax, where you have written 
your name, and allow it toremain a few moments. ‘Then wipe off 
the wax, and your name remains indelibly marked as written in 
the wax. 

3. De careful and allow none of the acid to come in contact 
with your clothes or hands, 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR NAME ON GLASS. 


1. Apply beeswax and write your name as in the above. 

2. Then instead of nitric acid, apply hydrofluoric acid and 
your name will remain permanently written on the clear surface 
of the glass. 


HOW TO MAKE A HOLE IN GLASS. 


Place a piece of stiff clay or putty on the part where you 
wish to make the hole. Make a hole in the putty reaching to 
the glass and just the size you want the hole in the glass. Pour 
a little mo!ten lead into this hole and the piece of glass will 
drop out. This will not fail unless the glass is very thick. 


COMMON NAMES GF CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES. 


BT Cmm Volts Oller, seeheaste eed oa aueiecs oeam a Pier ei ciit Sulphate of Copper 
(COUGHS er GRAD Bee EE anno. c, Seep ene re Carbonate of Calcium 
BOMMMO Me alt sna Me eA A emis as Chloride of Sodium 
Copperas eee thee Goatees Wace eer nickoia titer aios Sulphate of Iron 
NAVE Sia BAS Cotman nar i are OF entclial near oo oa ew Recent Ans c Oxide of Hydrogen 
Ihe wacode ER PREP I et ne ea eee ERR ian Oxide of Calcium 
(OURICIES we sR ROS OE OR EBS os reas Grape Sugar 
CS Fava lh eat Ry een Ree ger Ras Ske Te es Nae Oe a OA Oxide of Sodium 
(Beat Ohlveut late sets aera soniye ce orks Mec e Carbonate of Potassa 
ESD SOMMMOALUSa ec petra telerasishe «eis s eleven Spee vcs Sulphate of Magnesia 
Ofilnforn VSG GOA d cere bp tins HRC eR ree ane oro eLae ee Sulphuric Acid 
DD tashiee Metre tema senate aires arlene on Ae Oxide of Potassium 
Withnvetee hricorte saeierncin palo aos Conon eea eenCree Acetic Acid (diluted 


Spitits of Hartshorn. .....++..05+--s- piers erates <-NILLIT On ial 


388 WHO LIES DOWN WITH DOGS RISES WITH FLEAS. 


PAINTING RULES. 


One coat, or priming, will take, per 100 yards of painting, 20 
pounds of lead and 4 gallons of oil. Two-coat work, 40 pounds 
of lead and 4 gallons of oil. Three-coat, the same quantity as 
two-coat; so that a fair estimate for 100 yards of three-coat work 
would be 100 pounds of lead and 16 gallons of oil. 

. One gatlon priming color will cover 50 superficial yards; white 
zinc, 50 yards; white paint, 44 yards; lead color, 50 yards; 
black paint, 50 yards; stone color, 4 yards; yellow paint, 44 yards; 
blue color, 45 yards; green paint, 45 yards; bright emerald green, 
25 yards; bronze green, 75 yards. 


One pound of paint will cover about 4 superficial yards the 
first coat, and about 6 each additional coat. One pound of putty, 
for stopping, every 20 yards. One gallon of tar and one pound of 
pitch will cover 12 yards, interchange the first coat, and 17 yards 
each additional coat. A square yard of new brick wall requires, 


for the first coat of paint in oil, 3f pound; for the second, 3 pounds; 
for the third, 4 pounds. 


A day’s work on the outside of a building is 100 yards of the 
first coat, and 80 yards of either second or third coat. An ordi- 
nary door, including casings, will, on both sides, make 8 to 10 
yards of painting, or about 5 yards to a door without the casings. 
An ordinary window makes about 2% or 3 yards. 


HOW TO MIX PAINTS OF VARIOUS COLORS. 


Buff—White, y2llow ochre and red. 
_ Chestnut—Red, black and yellow. 

Chocolate—Raw umber, red and black. 
Claret—Red, umber and black. 
Copper—hed, yellow and black. 
Dove—White, vermilion, blue and yellow. 
Drab—White, yellow ochre, red and black. 
Fawn—White, yellow and red: 
Flesh—W hite, yellow ochre and vermilion. 
Freestone—Ked, biack, yellow ochre and white. 
French Grey—White, Prussian blue and lake. 
Grey—White lead and black. 
Gold—White, stone ochre and red. 
Green Bronze—Chrome green, black and yclicw. 
Green Pea—White and chrome green. 
Lemon—White and chrome yellow. 
Limestone—White, yellow ochre,black and red. 
Olive—Yellow, blue, black and white. 
Orange—Yellow and reu. 
i] Peach—White and vermilion. 

| Pearl—White, black and blue. 
Pink—White, vermilion and lake. 
Purple—Violet, with more red and white. 
Rose—White and madder lake. 
Sandstone—White, yellow ochre, black and red. 
Snuff—Yellow and Vandyke brown. 

Violet—Red, blne and white. 

The first named color is always the principal ingredient. and the others 
follow in the order of their importance. Thus in mixing a limestone tint, 
white is the principal ingredient, and the red the color of which the least is 
needed. The exact proportions of each color must be determined hy experi- 
ment with a smaller quantity. It is best to have the principal ingredient 
thick, and add to it the other paints thinner. 


TIME TO A BUSINESS MAN IS MONEY, 
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DISTANCES, POPULATIONS AND TIMES OF 


INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA MAILS. 


FASTEST 


MAILS. 


Figures in parenthesis indicate number of days in transit from port 


of embarkation. 


The Post-Office Department allows 6 days for transmission of mails 
from New York to San Francisco, and 7 days from New York to Van- 
couver, B. C., and Tacoma, Wash., and 9 days from New York to London, 


. Leave London, Eng., 


every Friday for Aden (11-13), Bombay (17), Co- 


lombo (18), Singapore (26), Hong Kong (33), Shanghai (38), Yokohama (44), 
Leave San Francisco, Cal., about every 9 to 12 days for Singapore 
By Pacific 


(31-35), Hong Kong (2 


5), 


Shanghai 


25-28), 


Yokohama (17). 


Mail and Occidental and Oriental Steamship lines. 


Leave Tacoma, Wash., 


Yokohama (16). 


about every 17 days for Hong Kong (25), 
By Northern Pacific Steamship Co. 


Australia Mails.—Mails for West Australia are all sent via London, 


Leave San Francisco, Cal., 


every 9 to 19 days for 


Honolulu, Sand- 


wich Islands (7); and every 28 days for Auckland, New Zealand (21), Syd- 


ney, New South Wales 


(26). 


By Oceanic Steamship Co. 


Mails also leave 


Vancouver, B. C., on the 8th of each month, and must be marked ‘Via 


Vancouver.’”’ 


POSTAL DISTANCES AND TIME FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


* As indicated by the Official Postal Guide, showing the distance by short- 
est routes and time in transit by fastest trains from New York City. 


CITIES IN UNITED STATES. 


EAN yar vaw Nice Wc stereo) nio oiviw oles 


(Atlanta, Ga oscico rss asieels 
Baltimore, Md........... 
Bismarck, N. Dalkncnae 
Boise City, TelahoOwsaaece 
Boston, 
Buffalo, N.Y... 
Cape May, N. Ak 
Carson City, Nev........ 
Charleston, 8.C......... 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... 
Cheyenne WIV Qaeas setacies 
Chicago, I) ill. 

Cincinnati, One So 
Cleveland, O............. 
Columbus, O 
Concord, N, 
Deadwood, 
Denver, ome See 
Des Moines, aimee. 
Detroit, Mich:..:..05... 0. 
Galveston, Tex.......... 
por ebore, Ea ERi: oe efisteate 
Hartford, Ct.. 


Helena, Mont........ Ait 
Hot Springs, AT cae ae 


Indianapolis, Ind,....... 
Jacksonville, Fla........ 
Kansas City, Mo......... 


1,302 


s.|Hours 


4% 
2414 
6 


60% 
92% 


7 
11% 
6 


CITIES IN UNITED STATES. 


Louisville, Ky: ..c.2...-. 


Memphis, Tenn.......... 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Montgomery, Ala.. 
Montpelier, Vime-n sce. 
New Orleans, La........ 
Omaha, Neb 

Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa... 
Portland, ane 


Portland, Ore.... ete 8, 


Prescott, Ariz......-..... 
Providence, R.1.......... 
Richniond, Va........... 
Sto ious MOnn ees oes 
St. Paul, Minn... ; 
Salt Lake C ity, Utah.. 

San Franciaco, Cal...... 
Savannah, Gar. ..1.cee on 
Tacoma, Wash.......... 
Topeka, K: 2 
Trenton, N. : 
Vicksburg, Mies. 

Vinita, Ind. Ter. a 
Washington. BRNO ret 
Wheeling, W. Va........ 
Wilmington, Del 
Wilmington, N.C....... 


Miles.|Hours 


854 
1,163 
985 


-| 1,057 


827 
1,344 


-| 1,83 
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BE PROMPT TO ADMIT AND RECTIFY A WRONG. 


Distance in Miles of the Different State Capitals from Washington, 
’ the National Capital. 
According toa + compilation of the Postmaster-General, February 12, 1994. 


Albany; ON. Youssacssse oes van ote 
Annapolls, Md... ..s.m tnaeerere 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Me. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baton Rouge, Biaistt eases 
Bismarck, N. D. aval 
Boise. City; Udahos nics. e nantes 


OSLON, MWEASS oe = Biegec o mare Mensa 
Carson “City,. INEVs Wesasedese rs 2,898 
Charleston,) Wer ‘Vai eae sees 856 
GCheyennen sW Vow mor tpeicccsiciaes ior 1,763 
Gohimpia pew Ge tan ae teen 490 
Columbus) Os lteoncceenatee ee eae 
Concord; SNe glisc sass one 491 
Wen Vet, COLO? kes caieaesiaeee s 1,748 
Dest MONG = Vanes sacetatiositas 1,113 
Mranktort. CY wane cineicieleeiscls 604 
Guthrie, .Ok as sen tej ens Me 1,466 
Harrisburg. Pd. <scscseese cette : 
Hartford, Conn. 

Helena, Mont. .......... 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Jeflerson™ Citype Mos w. .tea. css 1,019 
anette: MACK ye ncs cess scteterets 661 
LincolpS Neier ce. cle teeters care eee 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Madisone* Wiser aaticodaiarcente cece 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Montpelier, Vt. ... 
Nashville, Tenn... 


ING WDOPG.. Etat ere cmenr att anaeratcre 
Olympia, Wash., 

Phoenix, Arig. canes: meen eee 
Pisrres9SseDF gccstane Stewednt 1,554 
Raleigh, “Niro An. arses. 299 
Richmond, “Vas esse we sien see lO 
Sacramento; Cale in wonsenseciee. 3,022 
Ste Pauly Minny sissies 1,172 
Salem Ore: veosoacien coment 3,104 
Santa «We, No Moré. cscee ene 2,006 
Bprinetiela | Wey crstatiesniere tile 835 
‘Tahlequah; Inds, Tern gaceeccce 1,319 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Topeka, Kans. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Distances from New nYork ta the Time it Takes Letters to Reach 
their Destination in Different Parts of the World. 


To— Days. 
Adelaide, via San Francisco 34 
Alexandnia,” via TOnGOm Ss aciae’s vwiaicc-e eerste cistelemue.«(atares omeeieers 16 
Amsterdam, via,” Lomdomy 3 laces acta = 0+ cee mee cae sien eneiiaiete 10 
Athens, «via — London sents twas 14 
Danian Brazil! eae. ss nees coe es 21 
Berlin < (wiav LODO 6 icc vican pehose sas s.clarsaleMensoe og ee aim Sinteeionte 10 
Bombay Via Londotin-sascunen Mreecaks cet or tie cae oe Ree 27 
IBMENOSSPAV TCS) jausiveaaiatenicn cama c aise e ieedss he eae Seat ‘ 29 
Caleuttia; via! Mondor thi oiieiige sc ns-cicel came lors eee am clatleercetamtatees 30 
Cane Towns. via’ Londant=..saaccnonstauase ute cee ee Gene eee 30 
Constantinople, via London 13 
Hlorentve “viaw London... Se. os ca ctinieaceis orescence nienncn a enetete ine rE 
GIASE OW Soccer nemtestes nen alertivam chars ous cteyaturatebaters sfeie connate he net ene REE 10 
Greytown, via New Orleans Sayers «oiaue ait hialete a wiecae sisters’ stele eae IMETITT 4) 
Flaite xe rN, Sr iiie ceiSon care acteieiehnve aeiets serciel cas ales esha Ro ona 2 
Havana, Cuba ...... 1,400 3 
Hong Kong, China, via. San ‘Francisco Seissae Ghageislels oe ... 10,590 31 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, via San Francisco........... 5,645 3 
Liverpool, HM ea, | eae voikeropie ae One cetaceans 3,540 8 
Mondons. via Qucenstow ny ae. aecce eel nie cee ek een nee 3,740 3 
Madridscvia Ton Gon xcs sa crcnusess nee seen cee eee Rees ee 4,925 i 
Melbourne, Australia, via San Francisco ............-.e.... 12,265 32 
Mexico) (City iby, railroadde sca. ceteeee een see entero eee 3,750 a 
Panama... cus dere snpaei tender qacaien tas von eo eee 2,355 8 
1312) of ee en haar ems ini Ae nin code oat eho mwocdon abuie sae 4,020 8 
UO Ge sJaneiros wrestles scans eee ee leer aafesskeisheevessiaetoret 6,730 23 
Rome, via London ............ varaiegave slave sioseistere,cisisterticotemiatteren ame 5,030 ni 
St. Petersburg, via London ........... oat elerale iiesayssicscisisteasapeteisiort 3 2 
Shanghai, via San Francisco 25 
Stockholm, via London ........ 12 
Sydney, via San Francisco . 31 
Valparaiso, Wia, Panama, ¢ secectiscnty eeice enicuree 87 
Vienna, via London.. 12 


okohama, via San Francisco ...... 


stree freee 


WH THAT LOVETH WINE AND OIL SHALL NOT BE RICH. 
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12.00 o’clock noon at WASHINGTON. 
Rabie 


LO ee New York. 
Uo245 i as Boston. 
2) ace ee Portland. 
jee © of St. John (N. F.). 
431," “ s¢ Lisbon. 
443 “ ae Dublin. 
455 “ ty Edinburgh. 
0.07 “ a London. 
fale | -@ “ Paris. 
boo“ as Rome. 
6.02 “* ue Berlin. 
6.14 “ ss Vienna. 
(Ales ay “¢ Constantinople. 
0 Le sf Calcutta. 
od ss A.M. Pekin. 
Ont tes Ue “ Melbourne, 
451 “ st Auckland, 
(ofayeh s San Francisco, 
940 a “ Salt Lake. 
DUS iY New Orleans, 
LES es “s Chicago. 
1152... “ ¢ Buffalo. 
WAG noon Lima (Peru). 


Lonaest Day. 
Hr. Mi 

St. Petersburg... 
Stockholm: 2. 
Caperltorn snc. 
Edinburghvs.sen 
Copenhagen,.... 


RALISHG Assess 


Wile min aan eect rar 


Ogden neat 
Constantinople.. 
Naples.*........ 


Philadelphia..... 
Washington..... 
Cape Town..... 
Calcutta mayne. 
lee hava) aulenen dare anyein 
(Ojeuhiels GhanagoINT 


The abovo is actual time, not standard tima, 


26 


OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD AND 
LONGEST DAY AT PRINCIPAL PLACES. 


in, 
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JUMP WHILE THE WAVE IS ON THE SWELL, 


DISTANCES AND RAILROAD FARES FROM CHICAGO TO 
- ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


-Birst-Class Fare Subject to Slight Changes. 


(We aim to give the most direct route only:) 


PLACES. 


PLACES, 


| 


MILES. FARE, 


15 45]/Lansing..... 


Pads 838 

Albuquerque...... N.M.| 1,391 13 Ov Rein eecences eee til 36) Liu 
Allegheny City......Pa. 467| 12 Ou/Erie...............--- Pa. 452) 1265 
Allentown ........... Pa. 916} 1800/Evansyille.......... tod. 287] 865 
SALMAN GO 5.5 shies cb ce oO. 885 970|/Fall River........-. Mass.| 1,042] 1982 
AIGOONA <c caw dooce sans Pa. 686] 1550)Fargo............-. N. D. 645} 18 48 
Annapolis.... ....Md. 8341 1750/Fernandina ........ Fla 1,083] 2780 
Atlantagmacac soseetas: Ga. 7833] 21 40/Fitchburg......-. Mass. 954; 1900 
Atlantic City sae Nad: 886} 1925)/Fort Wayne......... Ind. 148 445 
‘AtchisOny cts. schde Kan. Souls 12'50| Forest. sen sneeceeee eee oO. 239 715 
Augusta, ..-.+--Me.| 1,200) 2250) Fort Scott........-. Kan 557| 14.60 
Angustatotcacss sae Ga. 905) 25 70|/Fort Worth.......-. Tex 957} 2695 
Aurora sce: ith. 37 1 12)Frankfort...........- We 368 996 
Austin Se ee LO. 987} 82 10|)Freeport,........-.-. iil. 114) 3382 
Bangor aco eeanes Me.| 1,268) 2450/Galveston.......... Tex.| 1,152' 3250 
Baltimore......_-.-. Md. 859} 17 50/Galesburg..........-.. ie 164 488 
Battle Creek....... Mich. 164 414/Gettysburg.......... G7i; 1750 

ay City... ..Mich. 296 872|}Grand Rapids.. wih O15 5 40 
(Bellaire cece cee O. 469) 11 00/Grenada...-....... Miss. 618) 1874 
Berlin ..... . Ont. 445| 1060/Green Bay.......... Wis. 198 5 95 
Birmingham........ Ala. 652) 1975}Greenville.......... Tex.| @ 905) 2610 
ROSbOD Say nacnieene Mass.| 1,004; 1900)/Hamilton .......... an 472) 1150 
Enagonort saa CONT. 968} 1969}Hamilton......,...... (0). 238) 805 
Buffalo J. ..5....<s N.Y. 523} 1200|Hannibal............ Mo. 328 7125 
Burlington............Ta. 207) 617)Harrisburg.......... Pa. 716) 1725 
Burlington........... Vt.j 1,095) 2119|/Hartford.......... Conn. 961) 1950 
AITO saints comeaes Til. 365} 10 94|Hastings...........Neb. 688] 1715 
Canton MONE Os 367) 915|/Haverhill......... Mass.| 1,084) 1975 
Cape May..........N. J. 908} 2000/Helena............ Mont.| 1,562: 4650 
‘Cedar Rapids......... la. 271 6 85] Hot Springs RRS te Ark. 693} 2025 
Charleston ......... S.C.) 1,108) 26 30) Holly Springs..... Miss. 543] 15 85 
Chattanooga..... Tenn. 595] 17 80! Houstomiie.n sone. Tex.| 1,102} 31.00 
Cheyenne .......... Wyo.| 1,000) 2865 Hudsons ee aoe N.Y. 836; 1931 
Cineinnatie ets oe QO. 300 8 00| Indianapolis... .... Ind. 183 5 00 
@lovelandi.s....56cn- QO. 339 850!Lowa City.......-.... Ta. 237 664 
Colambusey esncier Oe 398 Sisb)thacas.cses eee: N.Y. 666] 15 30 
Council Bluffs. ......Ia. 488; 1250)Jacksonville........ Fla.| 1,083] 27 80 
Columbia...........8.C. 837} 25 70|SJackson........-... Miss. 730} 2200 
Goncordsne ere N. H. 763} 1900|Jackson. . oc oMich® 209} 550 
Corsicana .,.......- Tex 975} 28 25| Janesville... ...Wis. 91 278 
Crestline..... ........0. 280 8 00| Jefferson C ity.. Mo. 876] 1105 
Dallas Seer. Tex. 760) 2695! Joliet x z Ub, 37 106 
pp avonDorS Biden ures Ta. 183 5 02) Kalamazoo.. ich, 141 400 
Daytona eae O. 265] 7 27|Kansas City.. .Mo. 489) 1250 
Decatuaze.. wees mae 170, 4.46)Keokuk., .. La. 250) «7 15 
Denver os... nen Colo.| 1,118] 3065|Knoxville . enn, 566] 1600 
Des Moines.......... 1a. 357; 10 15)La Crosse.. -. Wis. 280) 7 86 
Detroit............Mich. 272 7 25|Lake Geneva .. Wis. 85} 240 
HDOVER sco. scles sie otras Del. 92%} 19 70)Lancaster. .. ...Pa. 
aa a a ee 


TALL OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW. 393 


PLACES. MILES. FARE. | PLACES. MILES.| FARE, 
.Leadville.......... Colon TAGS $87 50|Quincy.. - cies.) eae i 
Leavenworth....... Kan. 589) 12/50] Racine... ..-.s-es-0 5 Wi 
Dexington...........-Ky. 376} 1040/Raleigh ........... 
Lincoln -Neb. 552) 14 40|Richmond 
Little Rock rk. 628] 17 85/Richmond. 
Logansport... _Ind. 116 350|/Rockford . 
Long Branch N. J. 914| 2000/Rochester. .. 
WONGON sate eee sca. Can. 399) 9 ¥5/Rock Island. 
Los Angeles .. Cal} 2,266) 6250)/Rome.............. 
IER NEG ode. oo anbooans Ta. 137) 427/San Antonio........ Tex.| 1,218) 8450 
Madisont cerijacioecsls val 269 7 00/Saginaw. ..........Mich. 283} 842 
Madison. cece VUhS: 138! 392/Sacramento......... Cal.| 2.257) 6250 
Manchester........N. Y. 611] 1414|/Salt Lake City....Utah.}| 1,566) 4225 
(Macontrcmeceatrisen Cra. 821} 2405/Santa Fe........... N.M.| 1,842) 4105 
Manitowoc......... Wis, 162) = 4e7|Sandusky ......... 0... O. 807 8 25 
Marquette........ Mich. 390} 1087|Savannah............ Ga.| 1,088} 2630 
Marshalltown........ Ta. 288 860|San Francisco....... Cal.| 2,411] 6250 
Memphis.......... Tenn, 528] 15 90|Seattle....:....... Wash.! 2,342} 6150 
“Menominee........ Mich. 205) 47/90|\Sherman’.2 3... 2)... -. Tex. 871| 25 35 
Milwaukee.......... Wis. 85 255|/Shreveport..........La. 815} 2405 
Minneapolis....... Minn, AQ) 1150 Sioux @itye.asc. 0s. ee Ja. 510) 12 75 
Molineneneccoaestacc LL 165 492|\Springfield..........- (Oy 300} 775 
Montpelier........... Vt.) 1,224) 1900|/Springfield......_.... Il. 185) 475 
Montgomery... Seek ARE Ala. 793) 2100/Springfield........ Mass. 935} 19 00 
Mobilot tenres ones cs Ala. 973} 2200|\Spokane Falls....Wash.} 1,914) 56 50 
Montreal........... Can. 887} 1800|/Steubenville._........ 0, 426) 13 30 
Muscatine............ Ta. 211 BiG6 |S uerlu@ulus nace eset Mo. 280) 750 
Nashville.......... ae 444) 13'50|St; Pauli-e--- ese Minn. 410) 1150 
Nebraska City......Neb. 498) 1800/St. Joseph........... Mo. 469] 1250 
New York......... aay 912) 1800;\Syracuse.........: NAY. 673] 14 98 
New Haven........(‘onn. Oth), 20\25|Tacoman-no.sesas Wash.| 2,314) 6150 
New Orleans......... La. 912} 2300/Tallahassee,........Fla.| 1,088] 2780 
Newarlcs. sctysaamene one Os 365 8 35/Terre Haute ..Ind 178} 586 
Nowark. 905} 2000/Texarkana. . Ark 773| 2220 
Newark... O27 Fs 00 Lithin a sacn one: ZO; 254 740 
Newport...... : LOE PD GPMRONE YC by on ae chacandoace O. 243) 700 
Newport Ky. 408) Mel tio | Lonekacacaen acer see Kan. 555} 1400 
Niagara Falls......N. Y. HIS 2ibo| Dorontioys senses: Can. 506) 12 40 
Ogden®ecne. Utah.) 1,514) 4150/Trenton............N.d. 859) 18 00 
Ogdensburg........ N.Y. TSS 1S:00 NOV en eas atin atenmce NEY: 826) 16 80 
OUMOity. sects teres Pa. A0s rioio0lUmbanam sccm sees. ste. 267) 805 
Omahacedeseosss anc Neb Zr AROS Ch sea aoeroce nde N. Y. 725} 1604 
Ottanva yer ecasicties Can. 757; 18 00/V peer gee Sree LISS 761) 23 00 
f 2,255} 6250]/Vincennes...... .Ind. 235 710 
969} 18 00|Waco.. Tex. 1,031} 28 80 
| 955} 2200 Washington... Ee CO: 819] 1750 
Peoria... les a aces TUS etd |e 4-25 | Wosbuboin tesscse ck NAY 916) 18 00 
POU ey heatecivsipersis Ind.) 132 3 85|Wheeling........ W. Va 475] 1100 
Philadelphia ........ Pa.| 822) 18 25/White Mountains..N. H. 1,937] 19 65 
Pine Bluff..:....... Ark.| 633} 1900|White Sul. Spgs.. ny) e 637) 16 55 
Pitteburgeais eas. =< Pa.! 468} 1100)Wilmington ........ Wh 930} 18 00 
Portlande-s-wercse-s Me.| 1,114) 2050/Winona........... ees 306} 8 62 
Portland............Ore.| 2,488) 6150|Winnipeg..... Manitoba) , 845! 25 70 
Port Huron....... Mich. 835 7 30 ae Rraientetiie nas Manis O. 280) 840 
Portsmouthia.e ws 0. 418) 1025)/Yankton........... S. D- 569} 15 15 
Pueblos: caret. Colo.} 1,107) 29 50)/Youngstown........... oO. 398). 995 
Pullman enmeres lel: 14 AS Zanesville st. vin 19.4.0. 390) 900 


394 EYES. AND NOT LEGS MAKE A TRAVELER. 


THE POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE CENSUS OF 1880, 1890, AND 1900 OF EVERY TOWN AND CITY 
HAVING A POPULATION OF 3,000 OR MORE. 


= 
CITIES. | 1880. 1890. 1900. 

ALABAMA. 
PANTINISE Oblate nreonae cor eee eeereractes cereal 942 9,998 9,695 
PAC OMGALG teers serere ca aera 6 Hepa tocainntts 1,642 3,060 
Bessemer. nacadse Pane on eee tae, ohne ee | Sera ES 4,544 6,358 
leNbeoabbalead eyeWnp ken onbmontmodbaa Doonan reasOcco: 3,086 26,178 38,415 
IDIECeNatiG anor acodencen cen asec eoamodenccoce te | 1,063 2,765 3,114 
IBY Vil pete. nor Ron AS OOEELAR Dargie ao eee tacneied ndeoeeseeeee 247 3,275 
PRATEA UC ayaa eee Naira ene cr ane ciNit 3,836 4,394 4,532 
TU eictonVers cnet conchae pac oe ee phicesen 1,359 6,012 6,478 
GAS AG Tere tenet ciate means nearest ae cen 1,697 2,901 4,282 
Gerard Geta SIEE chet sts one agave erence le lakiereinte ete leeere cemented 3,840 
Greenvilleteccaetem ce mee ete oaeee 2471 2,806 3,162 
PA AD TGs Wal bes saan hotptacs ies. crete minK ans ce weer eee s 4,977 7,995 8,068 
NEG il Oiinn c pre Seer Nes eleietekayeis sn’ = soe eae 29,132 31,076 38,469: 
Montgomery eS Re cee ae 165753 21,883 30,346. 
New Decatur. Pa Pee e ae See Ser. is 1,905 3,565 4,437 
OMEN K al ets ten tera rase chp Toe oils acter sels ese 3,245 3,703 4,245 
Phenix 2,224 3,700 4,163 
PirattiGity a Pye aT ee ore eH ee emcee 1,946 3,455 
SOUVEY cocosanspads ae oe Oe A Sotos ins 7,529 7,622 8,713 
Shettieldiixs..cw cians ctene wanes SOR ohartle nial etnies enue ee 2,731 3,333 
4B) cans Grichitic eect or Met ORR A teksts eee nen ita 2,294 3,448 4,097 
AUS CA lOO S An atc.ahoafosione cmt ake cate enk erettoss 2,418 4,215 5,095. 

’ ARIZONA. 
1AeYos Nes, Race Ace EEE ar aS eS iin racine GO ns oben 8,452 5,544 
Prescott .. Ar a de AS | pe aut Bet WI, 1,759 3,559 
IPT OS Ol ey ao Seen eee ee 7,007 5,150 7 b3i) 

Sees 
a ee Saas dee a eee 3,984 3,706 3,572 
Fort Smith.. Festi dinte eee eee 3,099 11,311 11,587 
Feleniaenchcrcmtett accent Pre re 3,652 5,189 5,550 
ELOUS DLIMSS cemnremenas dane cnet cs aes 3,554 8,086 9,973 
NonesbOkOster coemetneten meatier eer cece eet 2,065 4,508 
Witte: ROCK eee new eet e eae atecs 13,138 25,874 38,307 
ETT Meee Bent ete mere ete eer nt. Cad nae (eee ener Werwes Saves oneieters 3,423 
IRENE YSU ln camer agosaveden 5c bam obae bysel|eosaneomonce 1,666 3,324 
Pinew Blue cena warcs tascam ates 3,203 9,952 11,496 
FIN ESCAIE CA Tal state VMS eer a ene 1,390 3,528 4914 

ADAGE 

Alameda. Se er at eae 5,708 11,165 16,464 
Bakersfield < 0:4: eon te sari oe 801 2,626 4,836 
IB all ICaioetonnmrrorivcl cae hebe aon cae coe kiana lance eee 5,101 13,214 
Eureka Bo ase epsbslave. Saxterstnes eee ed 2,639 4,858 7,327 
IRIRESH Osi ore ntti tnor toes Secon eee stale 10,818 12,470 
Grass Viallevon comic dace ee eee [Peres cman 4.719 
Los Angeles.. ee enim Eien ene 11,183 50,394 | 102.479 
IER esa) UL Seeies Badaooty Meheviocmoedat coca. 4,321 3,991 3497 
INE) Waa an chep Restate oct a cs. Swot 4,395 4.036 
INGV AGA CILY acon cone ene eee 4,022 9.524 3.250 
OalclanGae sau uh ceec e eecone eens eae 34,555 48,682 66.960 
Pasa Gatiaicssrcn cdo eee ee 391 4,882 9117 


DO THE DUTY THAT LIES NEAREST THEE. 


CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900 

Repaltinmate ipncan. concer cee sae oer siaae 3,326 3,612 3,871 
BOTT O Meese sreroiectes oer ie ie ares Lato Ce tae Seer al | asec, Savenatere 3,634 5,526. 
EL AT CSIR tes resness cca ocIarsianete oe ore Oe eiaehere ore aioe ie ateisinneioiearere ore 1,904 4,797 
RUT elk Ke Woe Bien a Herein cbrinocantacorcaieccdTel |SAaHnaeaamen 4,683 7,973. 
DACrAMENtTOn sch wes ata deh oe eed aerate 21,420 26,386 29,282 
SoU WTOC E SS ee erent ira anne na Goats UG annre 1,854 2,339 3,304 
San eSernar cinoma tesecoteaeee merece: 1,673 4,012 6,150 
DAN DICLOM sues veictesce eee ee ioccts 2,63 16,159 17,700: 
SAT eOran CiSCOnsst sor noeeee eee eels 233,959 298,997 342,782 
SAMOS Crocus at eee cer 12,567 18,060 21,500: 
San Luis Obispo 2,243 2,995 3,021 
SanRalaelsssacsesoesten uane scene eniicccie 2,276 3,290 3,879 
Santa Ana all 3,628 4,933 
Santa Barbara 3,460 5,864 6,587 
santa Clara ses.- . 2,416 2,891 38,650 
Santas GRugeeet tat mac net eee aon ere aoe 3,898 5,596 5,659 
Sanita Moni Gaiters nosat eer eeur eee elas AIT 1,580 3,057 
SantarROSa:cisriences essen nee teste ecto 3,616 5,220 6,673 
StOCKtOM sea anc most ccm cerns” Sener cee 10,282 14,424 17,506 
EVA] Oise cits. eisraleics 5 etate nis eats s Seeiaceatoere 5,987 6,343 7,965 
Visalia 2,885 3,085 
Watsonville 2,149 3,528 
RASS DCT yeenere erat trotters ocicicies aes acrlinae eens 5,108 3,303, 
Boulder 3,069 3,330 6,150: 
Gan oOnnG tivrenteoec aceshores ole seaceshaeaneews 1,501 2,825 8,775. 
(Crareuerrt ii Gilat coon an Ae Semen ocr aes 2,626 2,480 8,114 
CobloirevclonSyoryiysss, “eonneanecevan vaoteuseae 4,226 11,140 21,085. 
Crip wlesOree lease ai anthlgsa keh mccotan locaeracc nana | oaaeltaenres 10,147 
WEMIVIS Ta eeseresicisiee ves sp iitesViira atari os 7 35,629 106,670 133,859 
Durango . 2,726 Sole 
MEAT INET Cire ole) crarettleccla diane se Teyere ear ote eer Sem llore'e ob atareialabetevelltecolecnbcvetetoorele 3,728 
Fort Collins..... 2,011 3,054 
Grange unCuOns sadeodces sonnet cae eee anlar te 2,030 3,503 
GN GSOlOV ee. ic tees arlsitale cisiaeeo tise dees aes 1,297 2,395 3,023 
Weeacvallllets. a sua veearanine vation casera: 14,820 10,384 12,455. 
PATE TD OR teria oo ciovereiee w shetate stare nis sisheie wlaereie see ‘ 24,558 28,157 
Sallidairet accents so siccionuamnencmreccecaueee | 2,586 3,722 
Trinidad | 5,523 5,345 
AIG Iie Aen OR aoe Soe rIge OBC ane nice oceitorcial ATOR ccm OCnIne (tmnncm marae 4,986 
PASTS @ TULA cresers sreterere re ei ealeie eieieisleleterete A aiareialeniets 10,342 12,681 
iByavovercd pyeye dye aed deemoanoonendoemccmocotenas 27,643 48,866 70,996 
ELSE Olivera sahtioentecnr toe crenlel ouabtaesiemelele 5,347 7,374 6,268 
I) ANN TWEE hse petretepaisisielet er sieerene siete eieiaisiewciene re 11,666 16,552 16,537 
IDYSHoN aan Assan hee ence O Dorcas 11,650 5,969 7,930 
Erato) utes iereretsatersis staraserens dlotearetnatsie bios tahels croee 6,775 7,199 6,699 
GEEGHWAC Disaija te seldslo Oaruiee Gotan sy aseeaten es 7,892 10,181 12,172 
GRE CV Gey Unrate sae oie aid as torcast cena stein nine tere 6,128 5,539 5,962 
Hartford. 42,015 53,230 79,850 
SUL e live rtploteate tareiestaiecicainerieiocte ; 6,921 7,027 6,835 
Mia Ti CHeSEGic.camackeececanctavine meme tre tei s 6,462 8,222 10,601 
IVVETIG Ein acseimsite siden ester tins Wachncte cients ss 15,540 21,652 24,296 
IM Ere KalAWohyiullacerin na doonnica@onn cha cAOeeaee ae 6,826 9,013 9,589 
PAR As Ga IEC rc, reece) ee a ele ers evel otal ase tare atesere 4,274 6,218 10,541 
PS Wy SL AMT iea theta arnye ois ois o apaltinieln's stelle ex cie’s 11,800 16,519 25,998 
INWPES a LEE RI Neco be be RENE oriastre.c ee OOenCer | 62,882 81,298 108,027 
INEM ISOMGOM seahtisminaeem riser tadeatnte swiees 10,537 13,759 17,548 
Pio L Wailea earantanisct ere alas sr ttteeiee ere cos. sie as 13,956 17,739 6,125 

16,156 251 


ON OU Ml Glivmas seites cistesa courte etal wartememaeaee 


15,112 


396 IT IS EASY TO BE NOTHING. 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1200. 
Pawel). ...o.., Newsing seas 0a cesanane eos 4,021 4,582 4,821 
Portland. a 4,157 4,687 3,856 
Putnam... 5,827 6,511 6,667 
FROG Vill She oenisnns oe cia catenin. mretlerete cleyera ties al staletatalstoietetsiste = TIC: 7,287 
Southington... 5,411 5,499 8,411 
Sout ONGrwallkogeoss ees sat races ares | Srerietsrsie cleo otal olasaisvetaiatatelesia 6,591 
Stafford Springs 4,45 4,535 4,297 
Stamford... 11,297 15,685 15,997 
Stonington. 7,355 7,184 2,278 
Stratford.. 4,251 2,608 3,657 
‘Thompson. 5,051 5,580 6,442 
ENN @MAS TOM rae oan ee cicns he eet sareeisicinicl fois. sret reine ae 3,278 3,300 
Torrington... 3,327 6,283 8,360 
Meron’... ccete 6,915 8,808 8,483 
Wallingford 4,686 4,230 6,737 
Waterbury 17,806 28,646 45,859 
SVVISSE CT AVE Dio toee si gretota ssc1e eusielersiojutereses abet atat) clei crcteYehersiet pets bal ltsteueloteler te fafoeeee 5,247 
Willimantic . 6,608 8,648 8,937 
Winchester.. 5,142 6,183 GitOs 
BVAVBETN GE Clichers Neto n ois eae wo ras NS eben ete ninie nl lar, eee eters 4,846 6,804 
DELAWARE. 
PD OMEI nee Chie tice ae ncvde isists seine ener einen 2,811 3,061 3,329 
INS WiCASTIG rencrttsins cine canis inreratsaunetgisionsieieys 3,700 4,010 3,380 
Vil TTA TE SEO Merc craels aeistteeetn ae cinerea here r ais -| 42,678 61,431 76,508 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

AT COL SELO WI Sts ioe coc ase ass aes anderen T2OTS GNetismeisenines 14,549 
sas Himataniancnt a. tke me eeenincne aan 147,293 | 229,796 218,196 
Apalachicola 127 3,077 
: 21803 3.245 
Gainesville 2,790 3,633 
Jacksonvill 17,201 28,429 
18,080 17,114 
x 2,020 4,013 
Ocala 2,904 8,380 
3,039 3,301 
ples rsx 0) 17,747 
4,742 4,272 
‘Tampa 5,532 15,839 
4,008 4,606 
6,398 7,674 
8,639 10,245 
65,533 89,872 
Sia "ayalialaianle  stshe.a/s's pve cote eiMtarate wise, a et pisieteratatats ‘ 33,300 39,441 
Barnes villenencactc te eeeeen ace etee Mein 1,962 1,839 3,036 
PB TUNS WACK ana cue erate tec aEe nar ion 2,891 8,459 9,081 
Carters villetie ee) aes eee es eee 2,037 Slit S85 
Colin bUSiai Us" Copan meee eee tenes 10,123 18,303 17,614 
COLaele jes oes Sey ey ee ee a ee P| ee ee ee 1,578 3,473 
Dalton spinnin sie erp ecole win mesial cheat Ae eae maces Ete 2,516 3,046 4,315 
ESIDErLOM: sie eains snatched cee eee ete eee 927 1,572 3,834 
Gaines vill Coan canoe ee ae Seer er 1/919 3,202 4,382 
LGM 2 Seeeingtics Mo cenes see eee 3,620 4,503 6,857 
PasGranger, cco cer taco eee een 2,295 3,090 4,274 
INDAGON 2 isis tenpmastece ten ee einer hemes 12,749 22,746 23,272 
Marietta. 0-uesee anatse eee certian 2,227 3,384 4,446 
Milledgeville cc ie san openers aan een 3,800 8,322 4,219 
INGWIMAM cies hacen antec ween eee eee eee 2,006 2,859 3,654 


~ 
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CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
Sato te(eieey sil oa 1cuslepniezete ciel oimimieioiart ersiarerataie 3,877 6,957 7,291 
30,709 43,189 54,244 
BN aces aie aia caalcrsiete te os ateie aicveisrar oll steam ears Ne ia crevasses 3,245 
Euhiomasvilleiae nos ncetoceneeeee a Pa 115, 5,514 5,322 
WaldlOStaicanaaaseenoascre recireG nents es 1,515 2,854 5,613 
Wwiashington-.ceecces rece ee oteos 2 sea 2,199 2,631 3,300 
NVAV. CLOSSi ons cure acateot on peat ee ceeaint 628 3,364 5,919 

IDAHO 

IBOIS@ ries ceieaiesccereis eee ne oe een aneceinie 1,899 2,311 5,957 
4,046 
14,210 
24,147 
3,871 
: 4,827 
Belleville aerate eee eee aemenes ; ; 17,484 
Belvid Crewe: cease css ane 2,95 3,867 6,937 
Bloomingtoneer eaten eeer 17,180 20,484 23,286 
Blwesisland ec os eee 1,542 3,329 6,114 
BrAIG WOO tances seek ose eGeeean 5,524 4,641 8,279 
Pilon in Gae HOOn acaonridce tate AHO Sr sane tae 9,011 10,324 12,566 
CGRUDIGI Oo So Cu DER AO ROR COR EIGH CHOATE Teer one 38,762 5,604 6,564 
@arbouclailere tan. «pecans 2 2,213 2,382 8,818 
(Cobaliont We iieonneeeeseebonauneere 2,887 3,293 3,502 
Centralia Meare acy ae ee oh ee 3,621 4,763 6,721 
Whiaimipaleiarseen <i eerie eens: 5,103 5,839 9,098 
(Haste eon. Sie Dea octet ote aes etree 2,867 4,185 5,488 
(CN@CE VIO Ne Wado as AO dei anOCn oe aac n emer 503,185 1,099,850} 1,698,575 
Cinivoriaray ln feral niacin an nacaune Sonrrieem ocean intn corinne sera eneeang 5,100 
(Given Ro net eM ne ene trey ee ine aie emi 2,709 2,598 4,452 
Goines Wiles eee poet: see en etree 2,887 3,498 4,021 
IDE WoWal leh Garereisouae ee ome samen eee eben pn eee 7,733 11,491 16,354 
DECAL ota coaeclon stant chinese coe eis 9,547 16,841 20,754 
Delcal Deacese eccentric 1,598 2,579 5,904 
DUO MM oe etary ccc Sisters See es oh eel te eeemtent tale 3,658 5,161 7,917 
IBYEYO REGO) MAG aoetaricn Gortso s Hon nent pe teenie are 2,807 4,052 4,353 
Hast St. Louis. 9,185 15,169 29,655 
Edwardsville... at 2,887 3,561 4,157 
Jab baved CEN gE AA eC eree ne SR eer Tae 3,065 3,260 3,774 
(neous sac SG A Ate Cotas 8,787 17,823 22,433 
EAS COM Rtectae cinco mem eee eu ce aiteliccicne eslesen teased ce nies 19,259 
FABOS DOE siaestes cls sacte cece clan! ely caret ie entree 8,516 10,189 13,258 
AGE Ai ETA reese ernie store erecta raters emi oie wanieigie nb assis 6,451 6,635 5,005 
Galesburg 11,437 15,264 18,607 
(GETIESCONE a caraanii a mie ce Semeaic le eiieareirieis 3,518 3,182 3,356 
(CATER OBIE 6 Beri 8 & ORO Aran Se OEETEE CREE Cetin | PARE ao eOIneT enc cr iecen $,122 
BURN Bot crane tmOe apnea) COORONG ONE CONC ren ne RED oneal | enn an cere 4,085 
ED RIV gets ecitreee Aree cee ete A acs ates ate wee eisiee lls Pisce wlalate KW aillaeharde sree eine 5,395 
EVANSAILA Nonv tetterin ae eit ce eect ast eaiteti in 2,118 2,525 3,268 
LOOMS SLOT akan Te APE he cesie tie nigicinicle 1,272 1,911 8,823 
Wacksonvillesasndacecaretecareieneeae ca anae 10,927 12,935 15,078 
UGTESENAIIIED saccanee ieee tetre one oan aaeere 2,894 8,207 8,517 
A) OUECS Biren sist aos poten canes et celeisesen 11,657 23,264 29,353 
Kankakee 5,651 9,025 13,595 
EOWA OCr dom scat leneie ee oiicne diavtnce 2,704 4,569 8,382 
A Ei ANI © seem ree entra etic nates a ciotelan eeieheaine 531 2,314 3,969 
jy SYN Ve ort eotrotes aenar cher OBRIE RT cna rea 7,847 9,855 10,446 
Ape Kevatthe See, cena ohare eer cine ore oar aeRO 5,639 6,725 8,962 
PA HeMive Gta eecanee se neG ceteuianine <itanas 4,326 5,811 5,918 
IMaGOMD yee.cse aces Mee Pent nye aceite) ana a8 3,140 4,052 5,875 


398 THE TABLE ROBS MORE THAN THE THIEF. 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900 

Matto Omen marcas tenant sehenisiie meets 5,787 6,833 9,622 
LV. WiOOG occ ele sistsics oe aelciere orareteyeteroiwieke =e 5) 21n1- =i flaralatstetelaicrsiatv'ollialaheiaisieteletatatals 4,532 
ICING Ot AL raraccnstoss aocieeetonsissctetee eels 4,142 3,542 3,736 
Mie tnOpolisiiososassnc en. strane wisletetleelssc 2,668 3,573 4,069 
INTO LIT Gye ee arate ion aco tants viemis atlanta 7,800 12,000 17,248 
IW Onmnoult hyaeeease nines toarine oraemeeraee acs 5,000 5,936 7,460 
NY Koy Gia) (Sees Aer ee Beton Pine Aes BR ost 3,486 3,653 4,273 
Mount, Gammel in. «asc-cace totes = 2,047 3,376 4,311 
IMiornats, WET HIVO Ilana, sdomednideonsmerccucsroos 2,324 3,233 5,216 
Murphysbonromss.cicerein oer eeemecere 2,196 3,880 6,463 
JINIEW OYer A UNIS Gee ee SOE we ate fa oo mnie 5S 2,216 2,629 
BNOE rials OEMs ete e bracictiis alos anton a rane 2,470 3,459 3,795 
(QIRTEN deere oe or cetee se ae eS Melos Aree Mie pe OC Sha wie? 3,831 4,260 
ORCA Wavansenmecrce or eRe eee. oe ee 7,834 9,985 10,588 
Paniales 3,009 5,077 5,530 
iParisn.. 4,373 4,996 6,105 
PARDONS aaa cnr a has een Ree 1,725 2,187 3,036 
ee Kariya na see mais iee cat is ain aetna ciemeewen ae 5.993 6,347 8,420 
REORIAM oath aceon vate Sameer ee eeteieiarne 29,259 41,024 56,100 
GRC ante os oeecis Sa els os retainers eutersie 4,632 5,550 6,863 
Pontiac 2,242 2,784 4,266 
Princeton 3,439 3,396 4,023 
Quincy 27,268 31,494 36,252 
RROCKIOFE Nemec ets oeatlan oreo eeeone 13,129 23,584 31,051 
BVO OKMIS] And sears settee, aac ware one Sacer eras 11,659 13,634 19,493- 
Scie tela tatad a teen ng wate gon Manatee ace 1,000 3,097 3,325 
SHAH O WAN NS Reg hayes ECO ae tee aaerian SHos 2,939 3,162 3,546 
SH MINES Cie yee cree Meee ee eee aac 19,743 24,963 34,159 
SMa Wall ey caer cc see eee Meira roel oe eaeercene 3,837 6,214 
SHOT eAtyeies cures: SACS CEN eee 5,824 6,309 
SUPA LOL emer reese tae ae cae ere ese 11,414 14,079 
Sycamore 2,987 3,653 
pay lowmille eoeas yc ocho ie eee ae 2,829 4,248 
Wig balnia, \ecmmecenm cama e eats Ree atin 3,511 5,728 
AACA EEE Brian Smee meer eet ees le 4,915 9,426 
PSG XANIGIET Clee ae e ethan cictasnis Satna ee ientae 715 7,224 
Anderson... 10,741 20,178 
PNULICa ee eren rn chen samo aence ta ieee 2,320 3,005 
VAUD OLY Ae BEG gtaeinnaere cee 2,415 3,396 
PAUILON AP cocaine motes aes 3,929 3,645 
Bedtond! toi nd.cissennmeerm nce 3,351 6,115 
Bloomington 4,018 6,460 
BIUEHCON aaciast ermine eee tence tate ise 3,589 4,479 
LBS SATAN eno Artes Sica eer Re a no SS One 5,905 7,786 
3,027 2,975 
6,709 8,130 
4,548 6,836 
6,086 6,649 
IDeCaturesien pees th oe ohn cee ane 3,142 4,142 
POUT Uy git ace paar en 1,02 3,187 
Mast ChiCag Oye. some meee een Meerere renee L255 3,411 
Fol bianticancscnceeeie cake cee aceon 6,953 11,360 15,184 
LW OO Cats cnt a seine esos alee aera ToL 2,284 12,950 
Evans Wille. s.cemcncdcemteneee ster 29,280 50,756 59,007 
Fairmount...... 563 1,462 3,205 
Fort Wayne 26,880 35,393 45,1115 
Frankfort ...... 2,803 5,919 7,100 
Franklin Sacieis Ce Siee cle Se CE a eee 3,116 3,781 4,005 
Garrettun paacseaenomur: ten meee ne : 1,268 2,767 3,910 


BEFORE HONOR IS HUMILITY. 399 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
& 
(EP IGH CHAE BR ans AoC SOR IS Onn: oer aes 145 3,622 
Goshen sista he eee ee eee 6,033 7,810 
Greencastle 4,390 3,661 
Grecentield =. mere mee nee a eee ; 3,100 4,489 
GREENS bUGE Ae ete a ieeen hyece nore 3,138 3,596 5,034 
lami Olnipenc secs soe. ame ta nee ce ae 699 5,428 12,376 
Pl aechOnCuC it ye, seer Lee eat ee. tan 1,470 2,287 5,912 
LS UNO BUOYS ov ob iy Bite Sonaneon abscess sa Secores 3,863 7,328 9,491 
Jardianiap listens meaeceemeree scence 75,056 | 105,486 169,164 
Hletersonvwille. een eee ere 9,357 10,666 10,774 
Kendallvilllecsss eee. 2,373 2,960 3,354 
EO KOMIO™ nce e een eee She eee 4,042 8,261 10,609 
NEAL aAVett Cx sen. eRe ene me mete ne eect 14,860 16,243 18,116 
TRAP OL ech ten Aer ee ene 6,195 7,126 falas 
Wawrencebungun meter er oem Cain et 4,668 4,284 4,326 
Webanonins eae sea cee eee ene 2,625 3,682 4,465 
BIEOM Me cncer coc e eet ee ORR ea era eke ener 958 3,071 
PS OSAUS DOL emer decree eee ete 11198 13,328 16,204 
IM AGIS Ofte ca terre nt ter nGn area hae on 8,945 8,936 7,835 
IMIG BeON Ge ces debi tacimet cree ares «Seer SEP alee, 8,769 RCS \7/ 
MAb SVIll ewe Sink ee he Ebon, aan ees 1,943 2,680 4,038 
WMirGhigam Cityecs. eaectet oceans lene 7,366 10,776 14,850 
INIGINE VEILS cue ene arate ae en eee 2,640 Sioa 5,560 
INESCRUOLS KOE on oR caret taba ot Sa BRA ESE RES EIeH| | Pham a ae Re eas 808 3,405 
ME OUINEEVIETIMONG sc nes cmieceseeene Fano 3,730 4,705 5,132 
Vict Cle mee eer eecle acs rte oe oo otic 5,219 11,345 20,942 
INIGny Aullse howe eeaae concuainoor ae her nectee 16,423 21,059 20,628 
INEWICASt emennnn saa. wer eit eee ceanen 2,299 2,697 3,406 
IN@ SISO. Ua oe amee seas DAS HOON gM ES nees DOA 3,054 4,792 
1 BYE (DIRE, Sle, GUN irae Ce eRe ieee te ican CE 5,280 6,728 8,463 
J PISTON des Aeaeeaceempead cetio ceed arene pee 2,579 2,723 3,656 
1st) ela lee AAS eens de oes accent orca be aoe 1,694 B12) 4,798 
PisbReVetHO) Oe womoo.dupenoce aan banereanaade 2,566 3,076 6,041 
IEE nae KO ANC Mia Ge Hamat tones Maia b Geno meee or ree 12,742 16,608 18,226 
FLOGMEST CE aan eee ae hie armen otras 1,869 2,467 3,421 
iBebicvoh lll eee ta onn pe ao oae naan aon none omen ec 2,515 3,475 4,541 
SMO Umar eee sae See Cicesietiee on tniwentnear 4,250 S,oan 6,445 
SYS oniaiall lave satis Anam GhORANcbaremoere ae 3,745 5,451 7,169 
Cvolpa baer skelaishe Caabesas ac ooorere ake aoneboue 13,280 21,819 35,999 
SuiMMivanthae se eae eee eee eek e 2,160 9,222, 3,118 
ARS gigews SOR eee eeerae 26,042 30,217 36,673 
AMY oO Maaco 1250 2697 3,764 
WAlDahaisSOunsor ate tac tock cere 2 4,461 5,090 6,280 
Walt GOMMES se ier tenia Sateen s ctr eememere mise 7,680 8,853 10,249 
Wella Sitar ctemienitan anon or een Becice tikes. - 3,800 5,105 8,618 
BVRANESS Cua ctacia tem crooner hataahs citoeins ences S23: 3,574 3,987 
Nia ShInelOl <.cees. vedere cudmicmece dense 4,323 6,064 8,551 
WiVd olin a¥tiop nce, terri cece tc ait OME ac R ERA 115 1,408 3,983 
AAWU AU SWEHU See aceon pia CB HIDE he ioe Cre ene 1,958 3,014 3,705 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
PAS CUTIL OL Gynec ates @ ccs chit ees ee Peete etic ei Sek ly aes se 5,681 
Guinea Shia -decccce cower eure Fir ORO R eR te aeertkn ace 3,209 
IMIS COL EGe cece cece esee sen sien ce anes erate Ras | Eaateemtees 4,954 
SOLCHe MIC A LESLeLradteciwmmrcan ements et nes Ree oet orn atocridccincos 3,479 
IOWA. 

PAULL LG A tev ale soit ea eater erinvcas srk 3,662 4,351 5,046 
Bel Grrl cae es tena avevete erove tee aia latelaieteeinuieras eats 6 | 1,689 2,623 3,283 
US OTA errr e ere Gis git oie ode fe RTS a. fave Thema hey | 3,330 6,520 8,880 
LB hbah baluioly sheen ecioaanoorndedre oseceren -.+.| 19,450 22,565 23.201 
AG ACA TOMEC IL LS eet geste ARMY AS 5 gcse wth slettiels say eiees | 3,020 3,459 5,319 


400 : EASY COME EASY GO. 
CITIES. 1880. 
se 

Cedar Rapids... 10,104 

Centerville 2,475 

Chariton.. 2,977 

Clianlesin.netcas 2,421 

Cherokee 1,523 

@lavindasy.e. we 2,011 

(CAIN GTRABS 6 Sacurotignseee Cah AnAS atari ec 9,052 

Council BUUHS: ycoee seen es nee tl ee rte 18,063 

HOTESHOM-c- cries snteeeno ete eee ane at 5,081 

IDEReineY0) d Baypestaadoes nodem omece Fp auas 21,831 

IDYSOVO Gallo tanaaeneabadaooes ostoce ena’ -onuoeon | 2,951 

IDeESRIMIGITTESE EO.” mace blocs soiecesos oe | 22,408 

PUG ete eae iat ery Sree careers 2,254 

iva crv Ge cert, ete cats Chon tetera Pccustoiine ores ators ea sac a ohete a 

HOLA NE AWIUG  oon.go bun 4 ab Np Seadobosenerodout | 138 

facie) CloPeres. extts ate itee scheme ects Seale 3,086 

ORD OC COGo se see ee ae seat ners } 3,586 

OLUENAGISON ee, seu te we eceree oe sl 4,679 

GE nINVOOC: a aye. anagietse ciesilseer ina ete cae ore 1,793 

Gminmelll Gsm. strc tip eer gs. ane te < | 2,415 

Independence } 3,128 

AI CHTANLOVA co torctntssecisterastisreiina sss vieriecn.ceaas 2,146 

iG) AI CAUN AS Meas OBR eer ater n on Oh Ene ASAI TAQS 

IER FeV aI Lg bl ketene eNO ae ASE EM oat meee Bee Ae Re Re soa) 

FTO MTil les teth nee econ PAA eArGeT oes PP ON DTG 

NGG RTRAN Se A ree Sarre na Othe «Cae tae nee eae Oe | 1,895 

WiaGUOKGtann. coerce nee ice se cer ores | 2,467 

AEA SVS 0 a oe ne a Ne PEE ES aR Eon | 1,939 

IME SIralEO Wudlctyiacns sateen anaraeieen elnee 6,240 

UNLESS CT RE enn Maer ag a is ND ER | 2,510 

IMISSOUnIe Valleys ce cmckones act oon BVT | 1,154 

Mount pieaeant: Gant Paria a ee ree | 4,410 

RESCH ner aes 8,295 

Newton 2,607 

VOL Werner aiettrse sine cos aale a cist e-ceseiti eaten eleise en eS 

COSKQIOOSAGs sci sete ogc he he oltager ariel atten 4,598 

US ok SATIRE oth Ei TRAIT Ce a eI ES 9,004 

STNG arcctctateys cle loieistastalsentctarenb ae essa ciottres a sheherese eee 952 

RECO Ale coset cern cereramcmare nares 3,755 

Shenandoah 1,387 

SOUR Ol Eves coe ete eeeace ee 7,366 

SVEN CEM Sra seek REE Sea ea | 824 

WHITIT OTE. itcicm cutie areicte in ere thoes als 2,906 

Nia SHEMO CEO erent ch tevecnieene eres mere teeta cease | 2,949 

RVEALOTH GO tice tees bon eon Ee meee oe 5,630 

Wal ViGb Vien edne ete esac nies ROC ease 2,345 

1,848 
he 2583 

PMD TIOMO) a0 cea scoala ina bok lostan tees eitles ase 2,360 

PA PEN CINE s Sain csmwstietah cs eee Tee ae Cee 

FATIMATI SAS ratte cite oetua cee N re eae 1,012 

FACE CHILS OM 1c: ehyaae en oat aie Seas ns eae 156,105 

Chamutlysn vot ae. Geaator ee a ee 887 

Geni Vialecy. jer cece eee ee eee 690 

ClayaCen tency.) ns uincrene een ee ios 

COffey ville. cs seats chaste stash ebay ace 53 

CWONCORG ase. a eteee eh ee eee eee 1,853 

HOLA OF arrecas accounts detasviitanreisetaee itll 

AMD OPIA Is itecte a uanniahk seas cee nae 4,631 


1890. 


1900. 


HIS PLENTY MADE HIM POOR. 40T 

CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
IEGy ASTOR Srecpane BOR Rorine ee SOO ARO ee 5,372 11,946 10,322 
EVIE asorcanc been tenine a aati enn ah 1,463 2,496 10,155 
ET OMUOT meets ele ee ee oll onte aie ick 2,727 3,082 
Horton.... co |e soseeecane 3,316 3,398 
FARLNEGHNUIAS OLN ns ror. ne seem eit siocieces 1,540 8,682 9,379 
Independence... Hes Bo ncsacdesoe anor 2,915 3 ley 4,851 
IONE. se dqe ee neleaee ene ono Rese wANsnoe eraes 1,096 1,706 5,791 
ANCHO recncke a2 sss sree tonnesepiene. 2,684 4,502 4,695 
RAM Sash GL byt steiner ree cere sa obineeras 3,200 38,316 51,418 
PEF AWA OTUC Co ene tits eae aren oe eet anette area ,51¢ DF 10,862 
20,735 
3,438 
Ba cg oye sak rer enctva io sokeia ait itis cnetasarensree 6,208 
SRE OB OCA on Bee a bic ine SHORE ip 3,451 
4,191 
6,984 
3,144 
7,682 
BGM oS UG AE EOE Reon cote Ca erOenG 10,112 
Fe CS ae era 3,270 
Bed cia} ape BR Oa. gat ote Se ee eee 6,074 
Soe CON oe Sena eGo oc ne een eran 83,608 
Wellington 4,245 
Wichita Bab dap econ Dae pee 24,671 
WW VAIGY IVONCla Sound neces DE peed Haan HERES OE 5,554 
Wyandotte 3,343 
JASMINE | ato origean REO eBOe Ue DAIOe GoM ereeORe : 6,800 
IBGE WATE ince eras: stan ce acrn eae 5 ‘ 6,332 
Bowling Green sy alas 7,803 8,226 
(Cavell eusl updes wenseonseten lnektcos 1,225 AST 3,081 
(GOWAMOPOMG egestas ceecre eee AS od te 29,720 Sipouiu 42,938 
(Crane cue iekay ane a einen ie ere inhi As ate Rae ae 2,101 3,016 8,257 
DEVI INE a eae are erect eas aBan Eee menue 3,074 3,766 4,285 
IDEWHWObO SARA SEGR Gn See hC.) DOR er ee nee 3,210 4,264 6,104 
iseuctlbaresoya! seated s Grader alcaciace cerca ie seee 907 1,748 3,012 
ERATE Ur ho oeh orwetioainesisinviostacin Gomde sees 6,958 7,892 9,487 
SOU ESTO Willa cetarercertseereyaite dee eer oieloviel rare oe creieioreiei hacia rae s sree 8,823 
AG INCLCT SO Me ey vettrars, Ate Nvie so Me chutes nile ess 5,365 8,835 10,272 
Rec mevilte ny Je ratty car erase aoe Mr hy Ne oe es 4,229 5,833 7,280 
ICGIER Wiohilas 5 Gaon eho atone te cee ORR Ee 2,054 2,816 3,043 
NASM LOM Ce ers cicattiovars. cisiovisetia nists tre unis mas 16,656 21,567 26,369 
MOMS LLG Ete rte renae ork etoveyaen ssc s eparaparees eer ere 123,758 161,129 204,731 
Lie Glen sien chs bis Gaktnho Once MOBO U GOA ee oe Feeney | Sn ee 2,469 8,834 
IMiz (oll vey china ore ato nebo GA eee aaae 1,544 9,212 3,628 
Via wire diztperaccoveincrsteiacs Retin As 1,839 2,909 4,081 
MPA SVALC ccm cteicic | piesa cenien 5,220 5,358 6,423 
INGEN IGT ETSY OR OMS seieanise Oe Baile aaeare & Ge eer ke Al| e ee Beorrpl 4,162 
Mount Sterling 2,087 3,629 8,561 
ING WDOLt: fon cecsee rie Rati Rennes uf 20,433 24,918 28,301 
OV enSWOLOnmeuxdchsines cenit kates thes 6,281 9,837 13,189 
122 val by or WSR eneR not noc ane che dete tele e ners 8,036 12,797 19,446 
[00% yg a ee CR Gs fon eats Se ee 3,204 4,218 4,603 
eUveipvevarnleln Aca ntonern cities ADORE re GEBEAGen 2,909 5,073 4,653 
CN ill ona AUN Ee sets sa stn POs GEE e Ore raeE 9,393 2,679 3,016 
Somerset........ Paige a Re Lo eoinlare oarmasnt its ciie ines laieno ve bts frst 2,625 3,384 
Wal Siped help ec) GME Ce GAA SEGRE peur cen eee anne DOM ET 4,519 5,964 

LOUISIANA 

Ines Eh atobg Gitar eemea een on oa nOCen ANG er 1,800 2.861 5,648 
Tor 10,478 11,269 


VCULOR Be OU Ga. aisya enetattre g/'e.alsieisicppipreie o's oy. s15 ¢ 


CITIES. 1880. 1890. 
OT OV EY isevs fe ois, Seiwa clareseay eae Acton aes ietessiell f= sictncereatolataye | 428 
Donaldsonvvillle 3. 4.2.08 25010 ene is 2,600 8,121 
FA OUINMA sis «sak a cvsie: olavafelaretevolactsaieiaie Saisie ste ietels ele 1,084 1,280 
ATAV CLE ot. secon ces are wee ta etton teins seal Seems 2,106 
Baker @harles int. d ee vetteelae ayaa stems 838 3,442 
INS ONE OO). Sethe ec orcisine ccmmiceinetees aoa selere 2,070 3,256 
ING wallbeniates cecotene ee ckee me ore cee 2.70 3,447 
INO OOOKEEHISS oo Sa cinboneaios or oseoodnoedes ee 216,090 242,039 
PJAQUeMINe sc hcct es estescemen sae eee tee eee 2,061 3,222 
SMR PEIOORE aang so Ska os-oeeoc ous ansooLagss 8,009 11,979 
PUHIbOdeAaUxs. sso. cca, sence oe R ee aAT | 1,515 2,078 


MAINE. 


EATS ON be sock cena een eee ence 
Eiswiorth: acs ton coe Oeruas aeons ee ee ee 
FR AITTISIC. itn ctn Hewes aeons caer PA bie 
EGE IR SE ODM ncthwis sacice Meats hae oo Neca is 
Onte Alri Cl acs tec cce enue es vaptesenris ee 
AGATE I cclej ete aot nie cee eee ee 
ER OWE O IDO ars crass, tact as ai ties vole erstetcrepeone cle tipieieei ets 
Keene titi kee sa aro oe oo eres eae 


IRAN GSS Ge, Seneek to oh Meee aE. qmtanarts 2 
EXON eCE NSA Aad Son eet Nee Oe o come rene 
PreESGUG open eh ee enue catia. oe ete eras 
FLOCK aniline seer ee Oona tae 
IRMmLORC seg noes Cae Clete ee nae recta 


Sanford ay week cense cee cree 
Sow he satinaarmesean ctor cent auieer eae 
South Berwick. 


AMMAD ONS ay) saeco oe ee eee 
PaO C sass enc bovente aise share eee Se 
GE Uaal ebei ta ley Wr aE re Seay ats,iy.aercesoene cele 
GHestertowinitan «chum oe tne ee 
MSTISTICIG (5 haves ose COR ene oie 
Cumberland osretecee coerce aerate 
ASTON Cvs 5. Beaton ene ee ee 
RredeniCk s,s ckspukeee enn ns em eo | 
BP rOStbULeeidonccunoe eee eee 


FP ASer STOW Nis tan ceroctatl sarees eee eee 


ri 
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BE NOT WISE IN THINE OWN EYES. 403 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
inllanneid e"GmalCes. ds.aseacions ce. scus senate 2,816 3,244 3,423 
SaAliSOULY Aree aee the Sess at eee hese 2,581 2,905 4,277 
Westminster 2,507 2,903 3,199 
; MASSACHUSETTS. 
PNM ETON cs cha cee eh eon et oe eee 3,697 4,260 4,489 
ANGST CHE 30 hati lean teats Canaan a ae ae 5,591 9,213 11,134 
PAUGTES LLC NS heen ee es BY aya) . 9,798 9,473 
PMTIMNERS ta tose eer cee tee eee en 4,298 4,51 5,028 
5,169 6,14 6,813 
4,100 5,629 8,603 
4,307 6,319 7,061 
sWi Pag hi tal TON: 11,335 
4,249 4,023 4,364 
1,615 2,098 3,929 
BEVEL e Ake ye ere m Pactine eres, ee ten 8.456 10,821 13,884 
Ela GKStOM emma cam Caste en erie damien 4,907 6,13 5,721 
OSU OM erinantaremintiicc te ticeth ceivrtis anise ce 362,839 448,477 560,892 
ENN NO Decl een cored eae raenie SGA eT See Oe 3,855 4,8 5,981 
Bridgewater 8,620 4,249 5,806 
IDEOCCON Pinan ae eee eee oriee hones oer 18,608 27,294 40,063 
BrOOkiiel dein recccinenetecrse cece sateen 2,820 3,35 3,062 
BROOK ime ere. aes 8,057 12,103 19,935 
Cambridge.... 52,669 70,028 91,886 
Cantonese. 4,516 4,538 4,584 
Chelmsford. PX ASYaS) 2,695 3,984 
Chelsea ie letatatee Pian 21,762 27,909 34,072 
(NSCLC OE) D4 ices oa, SORES ee Oe 11,286 14,050 19,167 
Gilirato npr eran etme wan bherialesicen 8,029 10,45 13,667 
GomCOnG Meee Sn Anne i EE Plea Secs 3,922 4,427 5,652 
ID EU RGSS ach rescrcr eee ae Oe AS ae oes cies aa ee 2,052 2,885 8,014 
DEVIN SIR ees Seen ane tana oeene ance ter 6,593 7,454 8,542 
HO) Ain ehrd Oe hte las o tiara se natasrae roca meme 3,430 312 2,669 
NB) cli atta nss esvera a ciee a aa eh are eae creas 6,233 7,123 7 A5T7 
Ding OU ERC BRI as nis yn Sano nets CoG nora ees 1,595 1,996 8,253 
[DUNG NENG Rae ie re a acai eS Ae ee ee idan 2,803 2,994 3,595 
Basie DS LiClee wa elise aaa dm siacsemesroe eit 2,710 2,911 3,025 
PAIS eed ATA COMM son ireeyersineterstarsverertarase ets eels 4,206 4,395 5,603 
FAST O Mine y sorcerers remota onic moshrommeg de 3,902 4,493 4,837 
DVO Ctl leatelassyeters otro Neitias as Pidisitletay of oss tiee Stee 4,159 11,040 24,336 
PIAA Clb e tec c cae neces cies Shier beens nee 2,875 2,919 3,567 
ay ALM ReL Wier eetnte cise cteins atte acter atures ct recrtniaiorr 48,961 74,398 104,863 
HUA Ollie ciara ons aniten.ce seh teneue 2,422 2,567 3,500 
SLU HDD UT atten tre caclcearte asia ciateesivia stone meen 12,429 22,037 81,53k 
OR DOLON Gr ete simi iac ay scence oot we 2,950 2,933 3,266 
Lb etoobtula nl) pa RnSOGe ee AGR Aner. Saran anon 6,235 9,239 11,302 
ERG aise ares etarerels Siersucia ayee Meta reeie ne wee terese 4,051 4,831 Sw ayiliy; 
(GEVRCI Seep Aone eOte nc tens Ae tn TA Oe 4,988 8,424 10,813 
GHOMCEST CI yet eactic en tniede rus ceenetaeaaee 19,829 24,651 96,121 
Gai BVA OL IES eta aene bianco OSE: Oe ene | 4,030 5,00 4,869 
Cheats baruimetOns wm senaveertcccke uae es 4,653 4,615 5,854 
GECOCM Mel Cyc merece tanns omewocs “nmed ne deren ays 3,903 5,255 7,927 
AIAN: COOL iain exe Ry Crapty ole visio etme outs Meine eae 2,233 2,92! 3,203 
HIG ricer pOUIN nea sceiccsgtie RAR cance Ot ners one Meer 18,472 OT Ane 87,175 
JB Guat ces kaply ah sed eer ae aan ae Oe ae eee an 4,485 4,564 5,059 
Holyoke..... 21,915 35,637 45,712 
FLO MIUMEOM! sees +. ve. < 4,601 4,088 2,623 
LE WavalsColatsionrisaat ro eres cocina Late ceria ee eee 8,789 4,670 5,454 
BRN Lee aul etee eres istonts rn trae savin eines Sae| 7,088 10,193 13,244 
By SW LGU pa atraeasatiste cialsls och teataie e's He's omelee 3,699 4,439 4,658 
Mea ROLUG Gs aitater sock ese nesG mass orets 89,151 44,654 62,559 
(ET en RIS “rome Se ka ee 3,939 3,785 3,596 


Ps j 
404 THRIFT IS BLESSING, IF MEN STEAL IT NOT. 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 
ISGIGES TOR. mpoan emcee seislocine trae riateiaseieel sts 2,779 3,120 8,416 
WWGOMUNSTED c,d 50 ete dalam ealesisie vialeimeiion elsrcle 5,772 7,269 12,392 
Lexington. Byes: cep haRDOOT Leen ee OOo 2,460 8,197 3,83 
WO Wellll cies cose sneaners eatsrelstolaalelste denialciniacarn aia 59,475 77,696 94,969 
TOLGH OG Witeeees «Srl otic aa oe 1,526 1,939 3,536 
SWANN iiss chen oie Z , 38,274 55,727 68,513 
Malden ix. caterers. auth F 12,017 22,984 33,664 
WET Whit at (0 na ee SOE en oD BO REReD ane oaucboSGone 2,765 3,432 4,006 
Ma TIOTSING a Gl Nactnca cists ccieus kere creates te aire ote 7,467 8,202 7,582 
Marlboro menn sweat tetnc pemnestleceeiniod 10,127 13,805 13,609 
Wa VILAT Gl seeecaraines ate ele iaers rene storeys 2,291 2,700 3,142 
NTSCEORC sere a. Mertec cee ae heen ets onletaae 7,573 11,079 18,244 
Melrose... .. We us Watt ata ead ace ain seine cas 4,560 8,519 12,962 
Pee Orie se stien cteie ester earaiscieruas 4,392 4,814 7,512 
Middleboro A 5,237 6,065 6,885 
INGO neers spre ose cuenta eoate nee cunreeas 9,310 8,780 8,885 
i plese’ wae ane ner he So aatigne Coscenao rc 4,741 4,428 4,460 
INEIINE OIL setae eyarereerae cio sien armioe oete tae roe cere alas 3,206 4,278 6,578 
AVPGIS OM! teres ee yh cules. Creva aieee Sen cisteisistenslstperatelsreais 3,758 3,650 3,402 
INTOM TART scmarasuls ose vale allen ctlncce sat) vanes 4,875 6,296 6,150 
Nani ett erica nbuisas lone sis anelentiecies 3,227 3,268 3,006 
UNFAEIIC Kihiiac Pte ote nine cieore ke ABBE oie tigi ae ea eaiciers 8.479 9,118 9,488 
INised in aimmemcn ce de seeninthe 2c ekeeemeneaians 5,252 3,035 4,016 
IN Gwe BedtOndiacste cet aeeaons oe trans eck 26,845 40,733 62,442 
UN GWDUGY DO Ol Be. Sale tows neroqaren susie cme ctecras 13,538 13,947 14,478 
UNG WOD LAS one Scene mee actos: 16,995 24,359 33,587 
NortheAdiaimSic.cceceeeencnedueesese 10,191 16,074 24,200 
INCOR THAN LOM ster askew tere Setsiancse tee 12,172 14,990 18,643 
iNfoh qiilotysGo¥stondolnonsan auc adonseoodned 3,217 3,742 4,243 
NIG) Rd ZAMS cYouRe wa aeente Hurasriecoodac 6,727 6,727 7,253 
INOnthy Bind esto... meonne -eccmen: anes 4,053 4,603 7,036 
INGGtInBROOlMeldi: . miscciesscenmease- tees 4,459 8,871 4,587 
INIOEWOO GLU caus sa eceisaocece hina aeeee ak 2,345 3,733 5,480 
OPA Cat nanciSsie aerate eat sels eeesens Ba 3,169 4,568 5,520 
PALIT Spy. tr ere ce cae wan ate satan e Meee 5,504 6,520 7,801 
PRE aD OGNE ee kaon amine he een nese nein 9,028 10,158 11,523 
aaaeale MEAS Ie ee eens oso ae 2,348 3,127 3,701 
Pittsfield.. 13,364 17,281 21,766 
Plymouth... 7,093 7,314 97592 
Provincetowt : & 4,346 4,642 4,247 
Ohhbwaleniekn athe ae. GERAD eS eee xe 10,570 16,723 23,899 
IED aK DING on aude aad ange on usencereene saa 4,027 3,946 3,993 
Gainer Seen ee tere a ek Cee ee 3,181 4,088 4,969 
RGVCHEM at, aaron iea ee pesicohee menos 2,263 5,568 10,395 
OCA tals see emer naeniaciienre ance ne mies 4,553 5,213 5,327 
ROCK DOLE eemattancs renee een ore 3,912 4,087 4,592 
ASY-U Fed ro BER ete Ne ret acs citer tne aE 27,563 30,801 35,956 
Sallis bur eee coe ee eee ene te 4,079 ioe: 1,558 
SAUCUS Manca Nessa eRe eee Eee 2,665 3,673 5,084 
SOmerVillevey. St ae ee Ee nee eet 24,933 40,152 61,643 
South Bridges neato eeeeeen noes 6,464 7,655 10,025 
South Hadley 3,538 4,261 4,526 
SDENCEr eestor tc eee eee eeeren 7,466 8,747 7,627 
Spring tieldaweu. 33,340 44,161 62,059 
STONE MAM cars ee ee Bee een 4,890 6,155 6,197 
Stoughton........ 4,875 4,852 5,442 
SUCHOM,. ck sacle ts co ccee oa eteme eee Ee 3,105 3,180 3,328 
PRAM LON: akc rea conan Ronee eee 21,213 25,448 31,036 
MEMpletON tek acsecsceeee eee oe enn 2,789 2,999 3,489 
ewes bunys..ace cau erem cea eee beeerion 2,179 2,515 3,683 
WOXDrIdgein so. eran hoe een eee 3,111 3,408 8,599 


Nt een el ae 


t . 
TIS DEEDS MUST WIN THE PRIZE. 405 
; : 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
Wiatkenielae ian. cient eter sea enon. 5,547 6,982 9,290 
Wiel polewiec. cummin une ote cate 2,494 2,604 8,572 
WAVED LTS OT So PR Rt EmeM RRR ana.ad al A ee Ce eg 11,712 18,707 23,481 
WA Ono op encni Mike een met 4,317 7,329 8,263 
Wijareh amis. Chace te eee eae 2,896 8,451 3,432 
WATE Ont, eat ae ki enim samuateo ina 3,889 4,681 4,417 
EE VPALEL COW orca sa actewonee er, bncu ech eas 5,426 7,073 9,706. 
WAG ose N ee, opiericeme ton, Bacon an saticA One arene 5,696 7,031 8,804 
Wile SIS yn en car eee ed ee Rene Sh | On erat kas 3,600 5,072 
WEST DONOscsstenecs: ea eee eeninee 5,214 5,195 5,400 
NNGGSUITTE AS iach as hh WS citic:cie ar aciantodsa 7,587 9,805 12,310 
Wiestispnringheldi. sos snap creeds nec 4,149 5,077 7,105 
WiievInouth, ores csccteneeneae ceideeoeeinn 10,570 10,866 11,324 
hitman Selassialarciseen oimtoretaisiapitiamee toate teriertees 3,024 4,441 6,155 
Wallin Stow merce ee eer mctere ins. 3,394 4,221 5,013 
Wine hend once ata ce eon 3,722 4,390 5,00L 
NVaITCheESHeMnca vee wee scioeiect oceans 3,802 4,861 7,248 
VIN ERTOD: can tui a neciceoc mer atic 1,043 2,726 6,058 
AWE) ob gaan Saeis ate HoH a Bene a HaS ae nee 10,981 13,491 14,254 
WOE CESTOD tects utero nar siete cr oat 58,291 84,655 118,421 
MICHIGAN. 
PACIDYAI area peters osirm a acteleas disecisen ate as 7,849 9,239 9,654 
JX ehWer old ce Secs OS CRCORG ODEO OC Acne CECH ORE On mEe u lp eb 1,042 4,519 
PANT) CIN Alteere Hate eiceva Sraleisietohasetaleme enna Mes ae eis 6,153 11,228 11,802 
AXE EWING A OYOs She Caan OGGO eo Sa HA eae 8,016 9,509 14,509 
SNE IIEN CHG Raoagecrmepnoeon nonin Sarcemnee 7,063 13,090 18,563 
BS AUVs GUD Vater eect shetrs acids aisis fon a cuisine aie Ces w tre 20,693 27,839 27,628 
Belciiiagememracian eect core nce means 562 1,730 3,282 
Benton mar bOTsscsencadcare comets cone 1,230 3,692 6,562 
BE SSOMOEM NLS «sca hase necceenmG cde ae be Wales consned ace 2,566 3,911 
[Bier Sake Wake KP cnadin seer attkcio eet RRO Ore 3,552 5,265 4,686 
CAGINACH nascent ieee 2,218 4,455 5,997 
(Onarlottess.caseetice sesteten ns sonate ene 2,910 3,867 4,092 
He DOY Lal waste cine eee earn ene eee 2,269 6,244 6,489 
WO GWaAler a cncctencceieccn concn kee 4,681 5,462 6,216 
Crvstalebal Sic rereee shy een a eee atee nile eee tee aes mae 8,231 
DVS RAV santero urea toe Trciteae eateries cell estes tereiee ola nebo ace ame 4,573 
I DYEs Silay Giatie Hap cine a nS SONG nate Anna ten 116,340 205,876 285,704 
DOWwaAclaG er caso ce Ree toe 2,100 2,806 4,151 
SCAN aban cease cst ten awa nc idan en 3,026 6,808 9,549 
12) bua eveooASo macabre adorts c OOO SAGE CCoS 8,409 9,845 13,103 
HAC SEONG. oA ea ree eens tei Peters Sea 3 1337 3,380 
Grancdvelaveltee ee iis eon anmeeec. 4,862 4,988 4,743 
(AEATICADIG Sa eetinae. iam nmi ncinay tee. 32,016 60,278 87,565 
(SEES V Alea uteaucce Gar cumt cums haxeu inch alee 8,144 3,056 8,372 
RDA COG Kone ere nyc ie nee CREE Fotos: L783 1,772 4,050 
Hastings.. Baris Wace te es 2,531 2,972 3,172 
Hillsdale.. call 3,441 3,920 4,151 
TBI NE Gas bet Areata coe Cor OR Can rice / Cicer nee | 2,620 3,928 7,790 
FUOUSHCOUastekee ar canecinantin i aAcetea aca | 1,438 2,062 8,359 
RON PA CRORE SoH Cone ADS Aart cb eae RORee 4,190 4,999 5,209 
LEG NLOUNUAE Gt cern eae thr a arit ce Ba aera eee 8,599 9,242 
Aste pa hyo Yole akan joke bevere eran it RoC GP OPS One OREN (Eerrete oa 7,745 9,705 
le} nhayvele rt hal -onant AS AEBS OE NOI Dina Lepr: ce meena | 6,039 11,184 18,255 
BEKO kcyalilyaciige BUtas, Pootdeusacedcenoidocucnd | 16,105 20,798 25,180 
aaa arrive OOuea ces lei vials raldicisis stnuele alors: ees b.0 > 11,937 17,857 24,404 
ROLY UT Gabe ice ien darts le cltamiarericutecuvainare cen ve 8,319 12,630 16,485 
NO ERUL ALA LANG intl ceat ear torr halcaes eate Pasar tater sacs sirsa le Hhivste are’o cat ace ovoid itvoaie is cneve dec os 5,648 
WAT CIS TOM ceencar ca mettre ara ca miletyne Ge weit 4,190 4,999 7,166 
INGAAS TEC ares asties sa, Saassamiaesnaihals siaretbrarda ao ee 6,930 12,799 14,260 
TATA STLCIOLG iereraciecterssstaie pias ordee fo cine oomarsiteal |v porelen chars ee 2,940 4,126 


¥ . of. ‘+, 1% se | med yt. ont * © ae a 
406 NO LEGACY IS SO RICH AS HONESTY. 
CITIES. 1880. 1890 | 1900. 
Marine Cityni.ss so0- Len GS Danaea Hea oe ABN: 1,673 3,268 3,829 
IMATCUETLEE cme eas nee costs moc 4,690 9,096 10,058 
Mars alllicesc soars Seinaremteerstess one eeaeeice 3,795 3,957 4,370 
Wieemomlin Cex. mance. foe fan sonore tae 3,288 10,606 12,818 
INTONGOC emcees nee erreen <n. etecis uke aoecaenioe 4,930 5,246 5,043 
Mount Clémenseaye. ot mets dene coo eeatien 3,057 4,742 6,576- 
INLOUME Rte AS alnite saauesemrecenie oe acho 1,115 2,701 3,662 
IMRISICES OM ceases cs: oo etek ote Sennen 11,262 22,668 20,818 
INiEGaUMEeey cucccas coe maces ois eeeiagecan case 3,931 6,061 6,935 
INGWOSR: Rel havea store sete eee et fans oeeee 4,197 4,197 4,287 
INDENTED arson ce eRe Cameo ae ae Beane ine Kecoee ren) cme ercr see 4,170 
EO WOSSO-G 6 ween se hee eee oionise bananas 2,501 6,544 8,696 
REtOSK Ee Nie ctseteeemta a: «Ae an eiee aoee ees 1,815 2,872 5,285 
IROMUIAGS -r0ic teste ees Pine ane ce emmeree 4,509 6,243 9,769 
LPrOvAl WIN ONO SS Sener ahem ance cea ne bceone tse 8,883 13,519 19,158 
Ve Gita CKOtS meme mrs eid Wier nos ch see ene 2,140 3,070 4,668 
PSE NES Gt: ia a ya oe He ee eek eee, See 10,525 46,322 42,349 
SPROUT SS oc atta eee nh eaten: omen e 2.370 3,127 3,388 
SS PeMOSe Dnt wa came e are ata: MM. octon thee 2,603 3.733 6,155 
Saultistes MATIC MENA Ack se oc aaeemeeens 1,947 5,760 10,538 
South elaivem wort ries ee cereatons 1,442 1,924 4,000 
MTree RIVERS: ekcasa eee. BER estat eto 9,525 3,122 3,550 
BUT AVIETS Os Cte n nt eau ees cis ea cjene oestrone 1,897 4,353 9,407 
West eb ayiG@ityimacy ntsc acu e aeons 6,397 2,910 18,119 
RWivsn Th CLOUT Gar name tise. cciasiia eee ios mes 3,631 3,798 5,183 
VETO SHALE ol hs ei iieety och Nee, St a Lie UI a i oes 4,984 6,128 7,378 
MINNESOTA 

PAIDOT tale Cae e ane ese Meee. ae 1,966 3,305 4,500 
NTI OIG AI eiejarcsts sitiais aici qnchoetes Gao aaeE eo eae 2,706 4,264 3,769 
NUS UIT ee ety face Sah ene era ae ae 2,305 3,901 5,474 
i Bice T NSH ACG Rgtt ers eas icone ae Se NR ae ede, ee 1,865 5,704 7,524 
ClOCIIE TR I Ree sists isa Manrcea eomicaectos ellLk ee ee 2,530 3,074 

WrOONSTO Ns eter da chee ee Reed 1,227 8,457 5,85 
ROTI GINeS ¥ cope een rcine cies as sie creer eee Aa to 838 33,115 52,969 
POTN aeeere a oye ctertoresniais aa otic sa SAE aR ene ERE cee eeeaee Bye 
AS AUNTAMIN@ Mites enemas eet) jie gece aR 541 1,205 3,040 
beni te este sas Ors a cari a ke 5,415 6,524 7,868 
Per guis aul samen sca ewe cee aucioasraee 1,635 4,050 6,072 
FAS WINE tron acetate siete Sphor oBe sea cine 3,809 3,691 3,811 
TET etal SAW IS Te oss ees cy eR 508 2,354 5,774 
Valin aitO x irenieia srctetnist deze steisttgtemees «cise 5,550 8,805 10,599 
IWhITINe Alp OSs asae eee ee ees nn 46,887 164,738 202,718 
Moorehead! sea. ar ici aan ee mtc etl. eee 2,088 3,736 
ING WAWIIiti Cn ingen. Seamer ce cAtaneenacn ass intes 2,471 6,721 5,432 
IN Oriiat ell dere ie eee Cen nn ae ee eye 2,296 2,659 3,210 
OM sEtoy eb le BpeeanGoaaenr aetarsaesdidasceee ce 3,161 3,845 5,561 
IRIGGENV UTES ca nears ant oet eth ee mee oe 5,876 6,277 7,525 
INOGHEStET: Zseeel-cos, sae ee a me ae oe 5,103 5,321 6,843 
SOULE ec isle ta ee Se eee ane ole 2,462 6,532 8,663 
Slip Cee: Hou ane once e Sane Sse t Ammen 41,473 133,156 163,065 
St. Peter 3, 3, 4,302 
ifs 12,318 
3,278 
3,103 
3,409 
| 19,714 
3,434 
5,467 
3,404 


CITIES. 


SoliimbUS As sean. A 
Goniinilige eae ene oc Ae ee IS 
RE CI VlllONe* tiscidies sce. Toe ee Cee 
Greenwood) eecatart ite ee acer 
Pattiesbure=c-. .-.-e0 

ackson.... 5 

EUEN a(S [Sra ie EERE EIEN cist ote oftnreetd See on 
Wie Soman ractee sae eee er eins oe 
MGIC ata = Ao. 3 meee ere se oes 
NAC OZ Rana Mace rers cbe et eererahneret ietetaine 
Vicksburg 


Wesson 


EVAL OO oe ccc htee eee oe cede 


JANI Ol allan) arate teen pis siceie tea cietelete aie ain\aieanie 


BRE Toren aioe covet St SO ee ae ee lone aoe 
@CapelGirand Gaerne: a. waste ons es 
Garou ee aos conc to she ont. Soames 
CARLELV TO ane a nec ae cet sie eee eae 
(GRR NGT SORE Ooi oleh cee es Lek ae an ne 
Cy 


Fearon by allan ssmeae tates Mortar men etic awe 
Independence 
Jefferson City 
JA Golbtotepanaenacontopoeuaae (nt caDercerrece 
Kean Sash Cue sie cate once meets eee tenes 
Kaimeswille ee on cee csee 

WexInetO Mss. ssmcess a 

POWISTAM Ais. aeenwcee ir cua oe uence t 
WEIS OTiata ts aisee Dette siardle inns ties ouatari tate: ehoiata eckson 
Wiarsivallseetancce ie oouietetantas stn roemeees 
Miaiev.villeren Jcatncanu duvet cahorowe nneeet es 
INGER OL sir oe cotaanie san ceetan pane endee darite 
INFO Der livteans: sernes ihaisis see ahet ney are ee see 
PLOTEL RO ee: eat eos wciodio wns ieeee eres cleece 
INIGS AT ER OSPR A Bee dei ceisrn ee cite ere ete 
PO playa Wim sce. < ealcensouns Seams «hens 
IPMS OUUL aren ROUT Bnhe oemre merce Ae acer 
RCE OL Cac. ameter sie. cee Ceionss me ase onwelals | 
SS GIN UTILS craevcte Pacrata ates can wiaoncialetire Pevotets areterelaless 
iil, MSA Maianaac Soedy Ssasegncnne gsoaehs Gaae 
SU LI OUNSs vale 'alaaysisrcieisieis arene RM re ions: 
SECA Tat adekten caeuieesisete nntres Sent meer 
Springfield.. Od on oe ecane 
‘Glirafsval edu peta ce RSC Reto caro eee ee 
Warrensburg 
Washington.. 
Mab Died i sie cremtraditiee so At ee otros Se 

} MONTANA. 

PATA OOM Clamaaciaeree a teieras 7 me sie camo eas Bye mk 
PLIGG aera Ren neato Reena hears. 
[Bepdcsa nichole te ose Oa) on Ure AE ee Se eee 
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1880. 1890. 1900. 
3,955 4,552 6,484 
2,275 2,111 3,661 
Oy US 6,655 7,642 
308 1,055 3,026 
Saaajneeeeahor 1,172 4,175 
5,204 6,041 7,816 
Buuloipls oeimersin ltteer fe Sars 3,193 
1,982 2,384 4,477 
4,008 10,889 14,050 
TOSS allt ark mare es 12,210 
; 13,298 14,834 
2 2,832 3,813 
3,168 3,279 
2,762 3,193 
5,247 4,944 
3,482 GF LON 
; 4,141 4,377 
264 4,547 5,484 
16: 2,812 3,158 
3,889 4,297 4,815 
2,313 3,878 3,854 
483 2,884 4,445 
4,167 7,981 9,416 
4,078 5,717 6,905 
2,868 4,737 5,061 
3,326 4,000 5,651 
1,989 3,960 5,611 
2,409 4,314 4,883 
11,074 12,857 12,780 
3,146 6,380 6,974 
5,271 6,742 9,664 
7,038 9,943 26,023 
55,785 132,716 163,752 
2,314 3,510 5,966 
3,996 4,537 4,190 
4,325 5,090 5,181 
8,046 3,371 4,068 
2,701 4,297 5,086 
3,485 4,037 4,577 
3,835 4,789 5,099 
6,070 8,215 8,012 
nea ecordee: 1,699 $8,115 
1,913 7,262 7,461 
TOL 2,187 4,321 
SMart s icles sais 4,008 4,053 
1,424 2,895 3,478 
5,014 6,161 7,982 
82,431 52,324 102,979 
850,518 451,770 575,238 
9,561 14,068 15,231 
6,522 21,850 23,267 
3,312 5,039 5,396 
4,049 4,706 4,724 
2,421 2,725 8,015 
1,588 5,043 9;201 
Ne, ieee tBe 3,975 9,453 
meade tecke 836 8,221 
894 2,143 3,419 
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408 THERE IS NO DARKNESS BUT IGNORANCE. 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900 
151 bi oN DERE Stier) Gee 10,723 | 30,470 
Great Falls 3,979 14,930 
FLEIEMA sai. dais onesie a 18,834 10,770 
WiSSrorT ER ae eS lorie tne eee AAC EO ithe 3,426 4,366 
BOALTIC Ganz acon Aveb ee totes tortose= asl ar cea 13,836 7,875 
olumbus 3,154 3,522 
PAU DUK Ves cic sieves oe pes slo cist tateninaee ates 2,630 3,140 
Falls City ; 2,102 3,022 
TEE ONTOU Warswaiserscsiceis cess tials tsreaioraere Feiccuenan 3,013 6,747 7,241 
(Coa Woy lad (Py ae Us MeO eo See? Tare ene 2,963 7,536 7,554 
EL AGERE, coca ache ne etl era eam oe 2,817 13,584 7,188 
18 (oy) GL aloe Ree oR mace aomcn tone te aceon eara. jo amondebure 2,601 3,007 
INE AMO VAG | ct oe Biesraestini iin cerae Scalsemee sees 1,782 8,074 5,634 
IRI COUIN Sa cee aa antonide acittscmiec coma cs 13,003 55,154 40,163 
NelbraslvalC ita... sodsascc notation iceman 4,183 11,941 7,380 
INORG tess ctr eee elnaeaitts eineeiat ee cee 547 3,038 3,883 
INTIS LATTE or on ole cctoctislomctoe alee ete a ats 863 3,055 3,640 
CONTMEAING aa apg antares te aie ere ae oc SRO E ROE 30,518 40,452 402,555 
PAR ESIOWUL ee soa em ecm atenre ..cevaam mice « 4,175 8,392 4,964 
SOMih Omaha score tosses ie oe Moe ocloehanll ss coittess- cee 8,062 26,001 
IVFOTE Kosta th lsat nase Bt area et ae wate wheiateiae lel tes 1,259 3,405 5,182 
NEVADA. 
Gansongelivemcsnectes ste ane meas ons 4,229 3,950 2,100 
PROTO sper ager ce eases ert tke ree eine clneieiiete 1,302 3,562 4,500 
AVA STAs GOUCV a evssemtecio cele wie otic anes hettn Saree 10,917 8,511 2,695 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BB OULU ectrer stains sealed orclecciatels hee ae Beteta cis pnseanlate 1,144 3,729 8,886 
Claremont. 4,704 5,565 6,498 
Concord... 13,843 17,004 19,632 
Dover.... 11,682 12,790 13,207 
Franklin. i 3,265 4,085 5,846 
USGS TGs osae wondase 5 6,784 7,446 9,165 
IACONI A noc aeeee : 3,790 6,143 8,042 
Manchester.........-.. a 32,6380, 44,126 56.987 
Nashua eeeacee va0 ccceacc: steaks: a. UELE@i 19,311 23,898 
Pigaat Smoot acoso. saoaehcivaacie cies . 9,690 9,827 10,637 
REMI OSUED oy cecloatatidteieacee se clelsies F 5,784 7,396 8,466 
SOULEMSW.ODUite teirceesicice cee ome nis cocch cee 5,586 6,207 7,023 
NEW JERSEY. 

INSDUEVEE ALK oe cate coe nitty cee Chicleiareiste 4,148 
Atlantic City 27,838 
lS¥ER OM Ie), Saeadadonh ad -aochotan adobhaadasen ee $2,722 
Bloomfields 7. .ceeetace Boor rer or oat licehece emer 9,668 
BOONTON ss Sesrascterc nee racaaile riers ticitiaere iat eometsee me ait 3,909 
IOTdentOwittinrestvaceeececemrccmenccetn es 4,110 
BIIGPECTOMGs |. cae cts areata cee ee 13,913 
UN IMUELOM sere. coe eee saree erect 7399 
@amdenises, Co oactoreaturas ace cus ee 75,935 
WOVE cat cas sons ocieee Ansa ot base toma eciallemeee eee 5,938 
Hast OF aANSereionseie Satu ete sene aon eee ee 21,506 
BH Zabeth:....' cas seussle va see eel iecttenatitee ; 52,130 
Englewood a. an cajseera reece cine oneal aoa 6,253 
GATHGIGIN. ee cote hos ee et nee eon 3,504 
GIOUCESTCES:.......) saz manctes eaten reo ae 6,840 
Guitenbere tc hecac eee saucn sete ae 3,825 
THackensSaGki...,..scisusccmoe tee oeeclones rene 9,443 
Jnl sorbent aioute) Oirmeremesodocd AueabnencdcancEs 3,481 
FLAP TIS OM cf cats: ile cease anette arene otis 10,596 
PL ODOR EM samcisiesic ad wae eistooiee eae een eee 59,364 


‘ 
' 
. 
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TOO LIGHT WINNING MAKES THE PRIZE LIGHT. 409 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
MIeVAMS HONG iy acec alot aectc ce ceie torre cine eer | yeas 
AETRSERT CEMA ae pray aed eer ET EI te Pa in iby | 206 433 
AT CV acre caren Wares tantsence OR oe nee : 10,896 
ESE MDOT taco cicis socscce oie 3,413 
Lambertville. 4,637 
Long Branch.. 8,872 
Madisonborough i665 ae Soe 3,754 
PND vst S ecraysinre sioais sateen eerie cere ior eto 10,583 
INO CHEUTE 2 Meee acre atiice So Crneaa senate ani 138,962 
MOIS LO Willys weit serene sents acme we ee noir TAC OG 
INGRENGG Sa sae te ent Smee saa o anos 246,070 
ee Pe ouuswick SOE Sa onare meno ee 20,006 
ay Pens cig 0) die eh cearbartatonte. TaGaetn dian eeutere 4,376 
Nort the Piaaheld Ne Rae Ake chance emit Ue 5,009 
TATA OE oie iscete sinc rs ee ee EES | 24,141 
RASS AIG cacos cecuecis arse ee oe a Leese Bree RED | 27,777 
RAVERSOMS: ce teat ene aay ean eee eee ie oh 105,171 
ering airib Oye iste.cc ee eee cet ee ate meee 17,699 
LEVON Oto) On nt teint Sek eh Ny ie ae RN tees 10,052 
Plainheld 15,369 
Princeton 3,899 
VAIN A trae niemeien ye Qo cise eer mace Me eneen 7,935 
RUA TaN LIN te raya terete sists ais, ccnrd Bion eee cae ie Noes 3,244 
RIGGMB anlar ea eecs ot cn carer ee 5,428 
Raniivenkomcle steer see at ein oat oe | 4,411 
Salem cer ae sons setae as sate wimeeaiate | 5,811 
SOME Valley ccewieitanne tasers be cc pin eect | 4,843 
SIG MATIN lo O Siero svete ian cctak cingecie Sea clees | 6,349 
SOUCY Onan ees. ances tia eehoe. one: 4,608 
SWUTeh ales GoamGee COOSOMOnae eo iaectadeie sae sacec Moon Senoabne , 5,302 
PUREE TRCO EN cteicis:cisin.tia asa-assteia 'atvas ain hacsinacee piled 29,910 57,458 | 73,307 
UDR Gorter. circ rere ors sr ave eiatctnreme one sree eanraee ee ahe 5,849 10,643 15,187 
While iiic Loeainapemonecgeronsutnne oerearee tos 2,519 8,822 4,370 
WVASIINE COMM nc See cuiacrocecineetsoincee seaeien SAM Re ae ee-secis | 3,580 
WWESTEELODOKER cos ccteicienvsseteteumamta esas Rrahde sic Nats 11,665 23,094 
BUMS UD NEW MOLE: sorecnrsiacin neces cacname cael lester n samiobae che coe aces 5,267 
WAHES te OATS Cit, sr enisie e oiotatore cele ontsarem nies chacalaliowlcgieect: ome 4,358 6,889 
WVIO OGLDULE Yi sain ce cine sexier wart sionaiceae Moe 3,911 4,087 
NEW MEXICO. 
PANIIT A UGS tas seston cleteie fore sieritenejeveiestitsievsleverniete DSi 8,785 6,238 
GAS ViGSaShivma cle cecnaies eae chars anis Sees Meine ae viaine ae | 2,885 3. 5bb2 
RIAN @ Westeis Cie areca aajetenetive< atalacate asic oti car sts BUCH Atco] ao OEE | 1,255 | 3,540 
SAME CHM Cr crcetiuctse Serres mictsret sr sinciesamtatee arent « 6,635 6,185 5,603 
Albany... 90,758 94,923 94,151 
ANVE TC SUmeyae te nace ete nace ayaaiarcvan Oe. sreimae'soe payin ItgiOWe era e OSes 4,586 4,477 
FAINSTCL CAR bee aeciccae bine occ te 9,466 17,336 20,929 
PMU URL ertetnertance a tycteasem, (si se 21,924 25,858 30,345 
Ballston Spa 3,011 3,527 3,923 
SUPRA ete er ca ec oie oie nee oe ema eel Sin 4,845 7,221 9,180 
TEE bash Pen NAR Oe Bee Bel Ren ne EEE ar a ee ee 3,183 3,261 4.994. 
BINS MAMA TOL se seine ce sls caiqaiie cece cieveconenie« slash yy 35,005 39,647 
ESTO CIID OF trina vice civic mictiviais cision fueisisinicloleleintescldie 4,039 3,724 8,398 
PAL DREee Ole stensetoctacnte a stata ara siasc ed are tania afeua viens 155,134 255,664 352,387 
Crna Alc Ansan cecnctieeh ime cc caneuie se ieee 5,726 5,868 6,151 
FOTN A SEO lene nici Boetnnslis stellen ae ace caaaiectss 1,569 Tay 3,030 
MOAT Clee weet ders one xielhmrss oes hee aa. cre winne 4,320 4,920 5,484 
(Chote {ocean dare TOnGGanno gROORIRE Ce AOONC Ere 19,416 22,509 23,910 
(Clohclib bel GaN Ae aay ani tO ioe Basen ncn Sir a aprrhne | 4,802 8,550 11,0612 
PGSET PATTON drei ast aM ae Acetate es issn ee 4,050 8,590 9,014 


- 


410 VIRTUE IS BOLD, AND GOODNESS NEVER FEARFUL. ; 
x 
4 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. “4 
c 
“af 
Hite t te teir sate Me ee aa Aes oS in 3,633 . 
eee Brae ee eh casts 3,379 
ID yun ae ee pee ete a ee : ’ ; 11,616 
J SAN raibmes Mae eter cae oes anense 4 eae : 0, 35,672 
Fishkill Landing 3,673 
SGU CL WAT Cee caren te ol stent eee aoa aro oll emratee ite aersic 3,521 
Fredonia ; 4,127 
Pt Omsntsone caacmatte en a ee ete es ots : : 35.268 4 
GENEVA Acne eck cists alates cteiergts stele tagsler saree se : 10,433 
Glens Balls 0 s2c.osece eee hae : ; 12,613 
Gloversville 18,349 
Gouverneur 07 ; 3,689 
KEneen Usage. coat ree eames : é 4,770 
Haverstraw ..... BC , 4 5,935 
Hempstead. =: E Byater4 
Herkimer.... a 5,555 
Froosick Pallisy,c0.seici-2 a : 5,671 
Tornnellsvillle t:.20 esse» 5, 11-918 Yau 
JENS VGlS{o) 0) AaRRe eee oabeee. Bion Beyisteh aeeiescasraie P 9,528 
OW tee sae es aser ees tactet ares « 5,138 
CIO GAN rons Re cosas eel ops eae es ie 13,136 
Jamestown 22,892 
Johnstown ; ; 10,130 
KIN ESTOM ee. aecee ee BPG aaa te oa a; ibs 24,535 
ANC ASTERE a cthe itu ales @ welt pec raeoecisiee 605 ‘ 3,750 
amish COUT Rocce caer te ee ee ee eee L ‘ 12,596 
NF SOI ees io tahoe hate ee state leah weiter neem tae 3e Neary aeRO : 3,144 
Westienshine: san samcte loca haate ten mee ein cass 3,111 
TRIGA ails vation alee eee aie ae 8,783 10,381 
THOGISD OL Laue arose ote aa Lee ee ene | 6,038 16,581 
ABV OINS each cls sicjo Sopot ahcuataee. ace Aenea ees ee 4,475 4,300 
NIA OMEG osc tee oe nets: ; 4,986 5,935 
Maina OME CIE nascent ence oe ating |e amtacie et leet cee nee ree ee 4,722 
NPAC A WAND act ieee onic seen te « einai e ae 4,278 5,807 
Mechanicsviile 2,679 4,695 
INCI Not AS ages AOS DEIR EOL Monee Alot BEES oe 4,492 4,716 
Mitel dVetowyingeme tet ce ais oto nitrcece cn meoee NO Tea 14,522 
IMOumiia VECO cece. te ae ncl cuir. cen aes , 0,830 20,346 
Ile wait ean sete come aie arceaea mince ottonel ae ‘ 3,698 4,578 
INE WWLER Gem Meee Sin. eoreeristec (meer eeee ' 23,087 24,943 
New Rochelle are: cee rsces chun Mexee cae oe 9,057 14,720 
Greater New York— 
INGW: Vouk seeenon oie een mhatteat eh cmos 1,518,501 | 1,850,093 
Bronx sence ince x aillsseasincs Staccene avai etree cme oreere 200,507 
Brook ym ereeees aft 838,547 1,166,582 
Richmond. } 51,693 67,021 
OMESIIS A Seton hoc, etme mi arene eee eae ae A 128,059 152,999 
: AL Ort alli. tte eto ccc, ao een ts 9 ; ; 531,800 | 3,487,202 
Niaganal Malls q:2¢-csu eer coca Meee cee “ 5,502 19,457 
INoEth Rarryiowlic-wscentosmmee ese eaten. 2,684 3,179 4,241 
North Tonawanda as ene s-c tener ae 1,492 4,793 9,069 
6,212 5,766 
4,111 4,275 
11,662 12,633 
7,308 9,462 
6,083 6,364 
6,272 7,147 
WOSWICE Ohig cocsane eee cme Oren eee 21,116 21,842 22,199 
OW ERO ih haces iG ee eee ee nae Dr 25) Mikes see anise 5,039 
Peeks oes Sa ve eee eee eee eae aaa 6,893 9,676 10,358 


SWEET MERCY IS NOBILITY’S TRUE BADGE. 


CITIES. 


BP RCIURY ATVs pre yeoscs: -hs yslicee cea rs 
Plelarctsbuney ys. cc c.eceenee 

Port Chester j 
Port paus SER RS ATES SO ACET ON TORR URE aed a0 
Pots cpepeeooseeecSbncssnondnnepnespaco 


INCTISSCIAGE S stel. osteeeee Moen eh 
IROCHEStEr macs seepnee cecene 


Sandy Hill. 
Saratoga Sp 4 
SALLeertics!: sas secrete secon caencc 
Schenectady 
Seneca Falls 
SHOES! oont-cn pansannos dace odescc0D6ean 


SVHACUSEM scan weutsiasitiasaer cveiieh onc cenen non 
PRATL VO Wis acute’ tween ae ceenae ean 
Tonawanda 


WIA IS AWie cee = sais lh oinslecncieeeaacaaae cases 
Waterford 
WWiaitenlooten tects onc nant ebonnenahte css é 
Watertown 
WIA ENVITCT Sie acetals ecco o smacioniosiao ens 
DVI G Tal Vinterere aetna terarerstoreteteter ie ae te iete sate eats 


Yonkers 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
NSB Ville aeons on ciehitaebieeecwerscise 
isiehg Piekayes teapieansoguedhone..46 ee ontoentens 
CHamlOttec assets wie nioseiee ities Setter 
Goncordé. . wemsaes sae 


Elizabeth City 
Renae all Ch Sodhencoascos cen caddoocnceeeS 
Gastonia Perec soda ee stasis aseusis 
GoldsSborosswe. scree Reece r 8 Sic vin is 


CrNECHSDOLO mite rasta Geode ay ede tewiea re] 


Henderson 


ATT S COT teva nieela sistriacartaidatesisratalere sis eehoca ole 
Raleigh Hecht. HAR AA AAA De onicererc arin tae, 


Salem de aide Mahe Heme elvan Cfo oeerdia tiateie dete aie 


Set incon e Bean one nets Sian wus alese 
VLU STO) s selene alia dierent cee leer sreresie oncinae 
Wilson.... ae 
WINStOM. 20.1... e eset terete eee eescen sone 


. 
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7,843 


4,842 
20,976 
8,525 
10,008 


yin 
412 THEY STUMBLE THAT RUN FAST. “é 


CITIES. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


[NATE O ark osicsh taceees seis sagiiesiiclnee tsa 


Akron..... 
Alliance. 
Ashland... 
Ashtabula 
Athens.... 
Barberton 
Barnesville 
Bellaire..... 
Bellefontaine. 
Bellevue.......-.. 
Bowling rect: 
Bridgeport. .... 


Cincinnati. 
Circleville .. 
Cleveland... 
Collinwood . 
Columbus... 
Conneaut.. 
Coshocton 
Crestline... 
Cuyahoga Falis. 
Day tOnecpeecasiac 
Defiance .. 
Delaware . 
Delphos... 
IDSIALS OMG eee etes eesienee 

Bast liverpool cweescnsescce 
ISB Moe coMgnnoadcaoogen, pessacrae 


Hamilton. 
Hillsboro. 
[ronton.... 

ackson. 


Lorain.. 


ee cn | 14595 4.863 16, 028 


I WASTED TIME AND NOW DOTH TIME WASTE ME. 413 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
Madisonvilletancancssnccrind-biecces Seistorcisjele 1,274 2,214 3,140 
IWATS Hel erent ati or eaacce en ceeee sees 9,859 13,473 17,640 
Daieht ais nico Pootce te tcck oe eee 5.444 8,273 13,348 
YATTON ate cic calor cobalt eR aeaenee 3,899 8,327 11,862 
WMantlinSierE yaar. cncsccucasmeco cnet coene 3,819 6,250 7,760 
iINanysville tte tay het Pere es 2,061 2,810 8,048 
MESSI OM STs ilewarccdemen Reece nak erect cts 6,836 10,092 11,944 
Miamisburg.......... Pee Terese tetealons 1,936 2,952 3,941 
Mid Gletow Dist dae aerie teen oslo esses 4,538 7,681 9,215 
poe ernmonte- ce. Patan SAAR Pe TR Se ote 5,249 6,016 6,633 
ADOlCOMSnercncur cma sachs siekeoane ake 3,032 2,764 3,639 
SOnVillevenseacocen: eee eee ion weelsouae 8,095 4,558 5,421 
Newark. Soe Ee oon ste citiceee Meveiisie oa 9,600 14,270 18,157 
NW UTS Breccia are stetois eerie ieaie aaeoicciae lotaisioctic einai: BaBaiaasboarin 5,909 
New Philadeiphis Meee oem eels Nelcccisie cota ae 3,070 4,456 6,213 
BNI tac hc rs re tar ns Scien citicicisiuse cite 8,879 4,289 . 7,468 
INGEEbESS al timone secenceeeoeseenieseeeiacee 701 2,857 3,561 
Orewa Kens eee ean Scien eos isiew oleae 5,704 7,195 7,074 
NOR WOO Ceased seme Lia cite reme atte ere carte erel| cccaloioaiaae sulllasiosiianavenine 4,865 
Oberlin 83,242 4,376 4,082 
Painesville 3,841 4,755 5,024 
LAG LG Teron Si SU RAO GEAR AOC COO ee enoe Le 6,301 9,090 12,172 
Pomeroy.. BOTS I io are Gilet Nok ccew ou tank ak 5,560 4,726 4,639 
IP ORESTROUbI nm acie seven icctic castes aah nck siocecres 11,321 12,394 17,870 
RaW CTU Asete ste pivictdva'ejaleaicicle-visioyasistvs ec jle <igre sieve 3.255 8,417 4,003 
SACS O Meee sree art erarete chat elo ete oe clo aisyace linverg storsioleraah til siceleten Moen 3,076 
SURBERM AUC de atser areas cicneaue.rinesnteenaners 1,779 Rauiean 3,384 
PSV ied Ta ralecncarectain ss acl ot Se eraiale cig ncn ies cateravaye 1,745 3,000 5,559 
SALT at ott sis crate ol eelstoesaectin cielatm eatiere ste as 4,041 5,780 7,582 
SPICES Rust aon oe em ACRE or ron olor Peer es 15,838 18,471 19,664 
ELD Vole stieoatielis isalo a eeiia® eeleaalosiaeiiesae 1,871 1,977 4,685 
PO GLITE Wanner Che aeeen eae dlonaeee cian asaise eae 3,823 4,903 5,688 
ROTM Ee LC esa cezeniak ae smertew ein tenis dasaGenee 20,730 81,895 38,253 
Steubenville 12,093 13,394 14,394 
AT Uhistass dgactsta hes ng aie ee re ial a Disa aie oe cofoas 71,879 10,801 10,989 
BANS GO Sais coe sci oe ets coke eres moatome cst 50,137 81,434 131,822 
PELONCINC Ons Micnaici niciarsccdaole ere sale tateiwre's ohare aeinelel Laevarara a cietaiatase 2,536 3,526 
THOR AR are, Sd Napa eh at MOE CDAD bin ARN 3,803 4.494 5,881 
Gecichsville fal N On alee earn wala ale oe iniiaiet emia arehate 2,790 8,842 4,582 
Upper Sandusky... 3,540 3572 $)355 
Wistar tence aicrciccatanaeiiecns ance toncotne 6,252 6,510 6,808 
WiAMIUVIGI tT eearsciate ode siorsia slaratayaaleaomiaceleste 4,079 5,512 6,423 
WV AKO et arcntans seus seicnicclere iets ae ola.teeynrs 2,765 8,616 3,915 
NAAYT GTi ee yes AotMcke alent dalek ic niolaiciietcronas 4,428 5,973 8,529 
VIA SININI REO We unicacae sa cteincoes accateaeesiece 8,798 5,742 5,751 
Wie ISTO ee tinecnr selgeieiine tee sctcent tales 952 4,377 8,045 
PV el Simi eieiantatare ctomineke alicia /etislan cwehcidas'y 3,377 5,247 6,146 
Wilmington 2,745 8,079 3,613 
RNIGOSTO Inc areata ties otesiale ieee can aievecere 5,840 5,901 6,063 
Youngstown. 15,435 33,220 44,885 
DATE ap peseior as 7,026 7,301 8,696 
AT CSV ALL Gatco metas teste tinsie hei alniviaclirain sists 18,113 21,009 23,538 
mie ON Oneatance natereaaicn te iie aaies aoa elu lldearaenteices 285 3,383 
PTA Cle Cont Veto castors semen aie a aiahalete aise cistaicie a cis» Haid, le oieVavas~/.c obec acoss rare ais Siete 3,444 
GU Lace te ose rn nen fe ones Hume Goal calomicnentagiels 5,333 10,006 
(OYE yMeVah sols aah nt cn Gace er OTODOnE RD CnOal a temnorrs ore 4,151 10,037 
PL SUR ne eae aoe IRE eee TOE ste ed lates MPR no acecasiesall cote Me hieee ets 3,351 
STFA NVC aor came ait a eieroncia mine (aetr onicis Slater cll a eigtaerercrarase’b'linie\acereteva’e ators 3,462 


414 A PURE CONSCIENOE MAY DEFY GOSSIP. © .. 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
OREGON. =e 
PAY ale seaeciawienecieis anette hess solos eines 143 3,079 3,149 
EX STOR Ian hate vince nek tote esle hail «Ane te 2,803 6,184 8,381 
BakeriGity sar asc venuctetuse mec iae Sateen eres 1,258 2,604 6,663 
IC CN ER 2 Seis me peaatt cia ine cm atom ete ee ieetoe a WU U7 / 3,958 3,236 
sOreconiCity, wn eccen see nese eear oes 1,263 3,062 3,494 
PENG EtONs.siteaciesenw ie eats e ae caeele tte 730 2,506 4,406 
POY ClANG ates coe tewck cote omar gates ov ee Oe 17,577 46,385 90,426 
Sareea yee ree whats wtohaue aicteraeacel ate eis errs dieters oetetovel lle sisratel alot ole ejell (cin ele wlomtetetetate 4,258 
Meher alles tras goctiscnsscmest ee Aone ae 2,232 3,029 8,542 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ate en yee jecswewsce tacescesscideehinna ste 78,682 105,287 129,896 
PATITENTOWllsacines stas closes esies norte aeoeeigs 18,063 25,228 35,416 
FAN EOOMA amas cuisine tree teeeciesacee 19,710 30,337 38,973 
INES HDAC eran cients come eorlees aaaelaomiete mercies 3,049 4,032 5,396 
PASAT (Ate rasemta tosis ada since cen che eto stalereetele 6,052 7,346 6,438 
FAST eye casnectonnmncoccbanes cba cesiuttenstens 2,799 8,192 4,046 
FACERLON Sica tate stelsteaialans eabreicMe cetecticwe nearest 1,592 3,274 3,749 
PANO CANE int Oki rani Mok aie? <ecdomminccaneinee 1,913 3,031 3,487 
BANS ORM aaiciie ccisisios sce sion aaa td etsiesistee bare 1,328 2,509 4,106 
Beaver Malls c-cenciecscsma sa tact aceere been 5,104 9,735 10,054 
Bellefonte nos scccet wieceneecemenics 3,026 3,946 4,216 
Belle Vile TR hess < ssetran orsneerie ie nice 915 1,418 8,416 
BERWICK ste he cube cele ere ere nation 2,095 2,701 8,916 
Bethlehemik arc senk cer een tee race ea 5,193 6,762 7,293 
Blairsville jas. caeceek sot eae eee eee 1,162 3,126 3,386 
BIRR Voe oo staan ac hice eto eaeeeetie 871 2,452 3,915 
BOOMS DUbet cee oer cecioce ener oe mem eas 3,702 4,635 6,170 
GAC OCIIN 2 coy sis cletere keene eatanhles 3,310 8,561 15,654 
Bradtiordees cneesce ces act abe eens 9,197 10,514 15,029 
Bridge ponte. 2 5.5-c2.oheceesoehhe aces 1,802 2,625 3,097 
IBPISEO lie asenteaansnicase teens menace ne 5,273 6,553 7,104 
SHON SILSS Obralerci yok eceh bea to ee oe Te Rar a re 3,163 8,733 10,853 
Ganbondallenn ccc. tacos secre ns aecceniones 7,714 10 833 13,536 
(ORTIG) Gr seep ence stooga a noan se senneTeernisooe 6,209 7,620 9,626 
(Gr initea tlie a ae RRR Oe aoe airy ttre tanta amin antinaeadenarce 7,330 
CWarasaulgiarenccctamoecoos occ comets 3,065 3,704 3,963 
Ghambersbuneose.. coe aeken wee cease 6,308 7,863 8,864 
(CHYNA MMO), csomanoontaos saSasagn Sonos AS Ao saeaeteanete tunel ieee teens eels 5,930 
(hEStET A oe ea ok At Soetoro ene 14,997 20,226 33,988 
Clearhel dy crate cece satinn tecknte enc tcet 1 809 2,248 5,081 
Coatesville SAS Bo nC ne Cee ere 2,766 3,680 5,721 
Columbian nus tee ie eee eee ase ote nea 8,312 10,599 12,316 
Gonnellsvilleyaw en ee oe eae ete 3,609 5,629 7,160 
Conshohockens aa.-0 ate erent ene 4,561 5,470 5,762 
COLLEY a. nqrectios SGC EPR ee a tio: 5,277 5,677 5,369 
GEouders port, =: hen ae- en eecnearaenlylneseceeeete 1,530 3,217 
Dativilles scr sack hats eee eo eee 8,346 9,073 8,042 
DAT DY: Serdecte annie seele three esi seine ce 1,779 2,998 3,429 
Dickson! Cityemnerere meena tee 838 3,110 4,948 
Dov lestO waist. x. seein ao accesso 2,070 2,519 3,034 
DEDOIS. ccs nccnnce ec eee eee ore 2,718 6,149 9,375 
DUNMORES codec eee LD 5,151 8,315 12,583 
DUGUESME 1. o 2 ha eee nes et een eR eed eee eee 9,036 
HastsMauch @iuink« getese serene enh bere 1,853 2,772 3,456 
MaStOM. 2.0 seccienjaceee see tet eee aCe CREE 11,924 14,481 25,2368 
Hdwardsvilles cence resceas dere sweet eee ee eee 3,284 5,165 
J) Co) « More Heer NE RAN Sear Sails cons emnalonen Sor ance sl Gehoncuesas: 8,345 
| hg CPPS ee SER Mere hes ASS coer ian cane OP OT, 137 40,634 52,733 
BAGH a os tc ya es oR ee ay Reon eee 2,384 3,767 5,384 
FOrest Clty.ac7.cce eh ene eee eae ee RE ee 2,319 4,279 


THERE IS NO EDUCATION LIKE ADVERSITY. 


A415 
CITIES, 1880. 1890. 1900. 

EST ATC My tomer esis cree eras coe ate cae 5,010 6,221 Ti BLT 
ree lancet cite teeta see 624 1,730 5,254 
GetEYSDULE ER oni.sce sector can au sieuraineee 2,814 aL 3,495 
(Cillovsel (oy ths ahaa enna saan caso an onthan naAeenae 3,098 3,687 4,373 
Girandwvilllece:. sancncanecener 8,584 3,666 
Greensbilles.c.can nee en 4,204 6,508. 
Greenvilleressskers 3,674 4,814 
Evanover seo. ens 8,746 5,302 
Harrisburg 39,385 50,167 
Hazleton.. 11,872 14,230 
Homestead . figetal 12,554 
Je iva bevige Key elo nner pceqanoned a aaron eererce 5,729 6,053 
radiata rcnace oot te ese eee ee 1,963 4,142 
MEGANETLE Mrecce me mete esc oe «ten cena ene 3,296 5,865 
Jersey Shore 1,853 3,070 
Johnsonburg 1,280 § 394 
MOMNStOWikcacacecccsneeere cer 21,805 85,936 
Kean Gr tosses a eneaee veecieeoes 2,944 5,296 
Kiimgston: once etamarncstek oe eis 2,381 3,846 
NGUUUATIINIT Cretsr eshte ste testcase etic sete males 3,095 8,902 
IRNOKVAM eS ehycete eens een hae ea 1725 3,511 
WAanCasters pec te recs seein 32,011 41,459 

WansStordeomen eon. conn eene 4,004 4,88 
ALLODSiroteeetestssd at cseisck vie reioreis oe civic olen os 8,589 4,614 
TEC DAMON Me eee aon. cae es cae ee 14,664 17,628 

AG SRS COM epee cited aise close Win aiare.e dareigidieroiw-sis 2,959 4,62 
NES WAS DUT Coneaemisctsciocse scene tla ceee ntl aise 3,248 3,457 
GWASLOWlivserietctic clara etal ais canoes seats 3,273 4,451 
HE O CH lav IIe test haios caine as eras Sas 7,358 7,210 
ICL VAIO esnic: ce oa EE can ae aE eerie nae Monee ates 2,398 8,817 
McKeesport 20,741 34,227 
McKee’s Rocks 1,687 6,352 
Mahanoy ony: athe, MUS arent dete sociale aetane 11,265 13,504 
Mauche@hunktcag sane masccie amen ee 4,091 4,029 
Mieadvillexjccccrshe tues One tleirn cae ne 9,520 10,291 

Mechanics buco eeneeriiee ie ecn cea 8,690 8,84 
INTO a tcc erie tate core Soon eae 2.735 3,075 
IMEViers ial Grrcsnstacraatelelstteintelcietet ins 1,847 3,024 
WEI CGIE TOW Dewnaeeeer enicers 5,080 5,608 
IM FUN A ID ER Stes ae eee anee 3,809 6,736 
Milton...... 5,317 6,175 
Minersville.. 3,504 4,815 
Monongahela ae eee 4,096 5,173 
Mount Carmel 8,254 18,179 
Mount Pleasant 3,652 4,745 
INAMMICOK Craatensa accumu ccleten route consonant 10,044 12,116 
New Brighton 5,616 6,820 
INGIW CAST Otc rst rieeincislacisnnnoreuee ay cocane 11,600 28,339 
INGW ALCOR SIME LOM ccna snort Missal toanremeccs aleve nich cee mesial eas ee ec 4,665 
INOGIISTOW Ike emclececieg Ot tniccents.c cdots 13,063 19,791 22,265 
IN OTEMME GE ACUCLO GIS ga rcatenisjcifiscelgeers cnet erate cellars ofeaca dea nile tema eee ee 6,535 
OIC Vie pemtents Auras htMicte mie treat isterand dersres 7,315 10,932 13,364 
(GEM OGS Cmcetreia a eitersinctas ence eae Go saa lfaiv-s st aaarvnacace all rons epee oa 5,630 
(IPA NE wlH ariegiie. or udeicOA anode noAabopnt eee 2,094 4,083 6,180 
Pia Gelp Dae ansatecestyle steels Se veienaaee cs 847,170 1,046,964] 1,293,697 
Bilin unes cnaamcnm eacties otcocace ar can 1,779 8,245 8,266 
PIGE TAR LL rete ata et elacie ole w/ah tratels ciclec%cacrwaree 6,682 8,514 9,196 
eat ot bal aes per E ONOBTIS GHAI ACHRE TERE en 156,389 238,617 821,616 
BIGSTOM : canlenaltce dd cuculecetinione catinesa cass 7,472 10,302 12,556 
TRVITLOMU Us siarnen mletarsciteemiginastaeidac ¢ eos c 6,065 9,344 13,649 
Pottstown tee en Rieate oie mina cit daivieieiate ceases is 5,305 13,285 13,696 


416 PLEASURE SHOULD FOLLOW BUSINESS. 


CITIES. 1880. 1890. 
POLES Uleee ac aiceias sein crea elelvtelere tints arelore eattianels 18,253 14,117 
UTES SULA WME Y oe terse erie stele eros syeistetniee. sis 674 2,792 
OMAKErLOWI oie a cece ae cite orale sien tenets 1,769 2,169 
IRE t Ot Wea ae a aePOreretic tee Set CANA tok a) OhAA ape pac ba) rocSerectn ts 
RAC TI NE tenia netic iwia ate eiatetciatelees aietatae 43,278 58,661 
RRENOV.Os aceietode aeame ccsitdele cas dacehionoce 3,708 4,154 
Reynold svilleen: ssi ac cere tak steiaslaciateres siete 1,410 2,789 
NS GL IV ANY Seataiatete cia ctociaia cise ahctebeycle ereleiahyeriatetelter> 1,100 1,908 
ROCHESTER ss cet acc see uation on so sMeaeee cera 2,552 3,649 
SECA: Sac sat casa to's stale endow de seine eter 4,149 3,680 
See MALY can: se ieee thee aaecn cs as Moa keie ie 1,501 1,745 
Schuylkill EL avn on. k ot basco canteens 8,052 8,088 
SCObtaale meee tcsencck cocoinae aus eachimes 1,275 2,693 
SChantOma. eaah-2 FO Lie sic Sse SerOtae 45,850 75,215 
SEwWiCklevatnsascns desc cecierraleecine aaieteia mae 2,053 2,77 
Shamokin nescwisce vemeisntne tee. cene cet esaane ce 8,184 14,403 
SAROM crc armine sews ection eee eae 5,684 7,459 
SHanps Durer cm ween scree erie Meee sinister stele’s 3,466 4,898 
Shenandoah een. sass cesce! +. 0ncccee ae sens 10,147 15,944 
ShippenSounreern coz coe ssns ee oe. ce aeimatels PAPAL 2,188 
Satine to nteecmecmesecne ce cinecic is ste eck 1,634 2,716 
South Bethlehemiicrcaccmoce- ces caeeiee 4,925 10,302 
South Walliamsportse.sscsseaseeccce eee celessee cece ce 2,900 
SSEGE LEON A iiert nieces cet, cekicietete's comms ee ateiners 2,447 9,250 
STROUGS DUT Reha anceaeaecnen wane smear 1,860 2,419 
SLUT UE Verret sinter sien ns edtacasiate oe ceo nie ise raters 4.077 5,930 
Susquehanna Depot..................000 8,467 3,872 
PIN LIN ACLU A siereies vim 2 s,s,atslsrelars  niat stains cloreipisloveinteterele 5,730 6,054 
MARCI CUMIN a ciaiee cae wane maroc ceo atlantis cle 1,245 4,627 
BRRat YlON ele vara olniateiciasere|sicsaisvoressteisizel. oe nie wiaiatias | aistoleleterreretetccel| tare erates es 
MICS Wille tereccicine sale sate ae eee Gunes 9,045 8,073 
PLO WATIG Alera c onicce she cole parse clerele trent eeeeraiai eee 3,814 4,169 
PREP LE CreCKie i caiuccarelda nomics nates Ceres ae cl Oe Ie Ae eee 
ASW el eSorc dase consosoddgescpaownn. AsbGoose 2,678 4,705 
\Direlite) ihe benionocdangaeesesrerecntepoansscSiar Oe Wat 2,261 
NITLON TOW oe hercloinies assieceion le sicsesclarelers elenteeiels 3,265 6,359 
NMGUSE EID 58 oc coe dappasapuanoosaudaodeanaasutd 2,810 4,333 
WrashitigtOniveessesctsesstten nace tc -pacaocnns 4,292 7,063 
WViaAVES DOROE amass. eeomeeaa bacauieuat cee 1,888 3,811 
Wiest: Bethlohemiess.cctucatarae codse ues 1,414 2,759 
Wiest: Chester sence cimet atest oecrccmo eats 7,046 8,028 
IWIeSTHRILtTSTOMA. cotsrccine sertieoler is ciricicm ie oe 2,544 3,906 
Walkesbannecnsncseosnceetoct cide aemnen eer 23,339 37,718 
WVialiin's BUN ie ccesemettee comere aencmalie ote 1,529 4,662 
IITA MS DOF User esraseeumee senteiesteneetin 18,934 27,132 
MAU Soba co bonqaerdourodnaiobede Anas toalocbepassoon 419 
SWVIIIT HOT sisters ites vars sloce Seve ttorade erate etenee ies oerars 905 LO 
BW OSs Kies ciaieis an cceie cleje,som edtial atoharctaveratohoee Sie eve aiivererne 13,940 20,793 
FRRISKOls cme eee eee 6,028 5,478 
Burrillville 5,714 5,492 
Gentralh Ralls soe ee ates hee en eee ne eae | ee 
Coventry...... 4,519 5,068 
Cranston.... 5,940 8,099 
Cumberland...... 6,445 8,090 
East Providence. 5,056 8,422 
Johnston.. 5,765 9,778 
LAN GO icecream eee on ee 18,765 20,355 
INGW DOLE a.\sae steno see oe teen eee eee 15,693 19,457 


WHOEVER IS CONTENTED, HE IS RICH. 


CITIES. 1880. 1890. 
NORMICIngStOWN cence seenes ce eens 8,949 4,193 
North Emcenre De Seeeaee ees eee eke 1,467 2,084 
AWELICKG truccndes cancion ric eden neon on 19,030 27,633 
ELOVIGON Certara haicestoceme neat ociieen: ate: 104,857 | 132,146 
CIEL ACG sce soko cal ean saan eee 3,810 8,174 
DOUENP LINE STOW Dewees mere tere een ies 6,114 4,823 
WVAET CNY 2s iecinrasieote mace celccnn socal 4,007 4,489 
DV VIAB WICK sass once cscs awecmsawcemicctooianios 12,164 17,761 
WWEStET Yn ot viene eciectns cna neck comes 6,104 6,818 
WO ODSOCKEt. adsense co aceenen dene heroes 16,050 20,830 

_. SOUTH CAROLINA. 

DN ey XSAN SicgseancangoagacudoedsoC0GaaUAAoAbe 1,543 1,696 
PANIC CT Seis cise calette cosets cement onaeeae 1,817 2,362 
PANIGELS OI Sos daecieclsese oasae ene ome geek es 1,850 3,018 
Beautorti tc s.cesnscteonmeestusesboeccde. 2,549 3,587 
@harlestonsesoesaeiecas naseneen ssadosaioce 49,984 54,955 
(QUEER 550. ccosho bandaonmnnde nnacsdaudosnd 1,899 2,703 
Columb iateme nee eee eos ote 10,036 15,353 
Darling tonenceccnioc saan ciaoecensjaraeae wen 940 2,389 
IGT EN CO ere ctae chee cance veeue tee nceaeeees 1,914 8,395 
Gratin eyses rence coreiens Gneeie cee cchoe teeta 400 1,681 
GeOFrREtOW Masse ce cioce ne scien uestesee cue sies 2,557 2,895 
Gyeenvillesresspeser oscas dace sons tow asses 6,160 8,607 
IGLCEN WOO? rie ditn en cicoeteciins odeleee svewsiew 745 1,326 

IONS were teielem eine sietoleiclciaicierelmeivielstejeieleisiarsivta\> 752 2,245 
ING DUE Vitetts cio ction erelsin aiciovers,ctvisieieceeieiss oases 2,342 3,020 
WOranee bunzesecmereee see eaee nistincln sesese 2,140 2,964 
PROC MBEAN Tener eaceciceccilet eats asso Sects a 809 2,745 
SDALUAN DUNE wtosccceu estes criacunen cccces $,258 5,544 
RSL E CLs Gale oicnicie eas’ eel slenie cc ateeislaietiee Garces 2,011 3,865 
POSING de cis «cco s o10'0's ois: 6;cinie sie elersiole’ 1aie's ‘siela/eje)zcsjevs 6 1,267 1,609 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
PNET LEED. chic scien ae aeee coin ekien ce syoleaidiee alllen sougeiceceues 8,182 
Deadwood.. alee cer belevetncle 2,366 
Lead City... 1,437 2,581 
INTHE Cre Le eect res rea tans iociciesictalo nove sl eioteiclccteeeias 2,217 
Sioux Falls.. ‘ 2,164 10,177 
Watertown. : 746 2,672 
Yankton.... SRS MOORE ence 3,481 8,670 
TENNESSEE. 

BE TISLOLAsencimentoei em as von meine cline sean aces 1,647 8,324 
OIIAGUANOORAD os ccths selene ccc nineeeets 12,892 29,100 
lariksy lleteetenadsscccclocnenensesise arenes: 3,880 7,924 
Glevelandt: st cco cchctoteasscasancenaes 1,874 2,863 
COT Dias co aadeaiees sea ceacickiow scat toe ac 8,400 5,370 
IDVETSDUL Cem este cies nolnetisee de ote tvaeeeaceans 1,010 2,009 
PU r Ue rATIVA TI on wie vetereaa ces clas tare Senses vie aevelere-s' [lake cisierae mines 716 
RI AGS OM eee te clucislecaida sraisioincdste siatcsipuaurararae 5,877 10,039 

OlunSOm Sitviwcnsants cesne tem aseare cae ockaavee 685 4,161 

TO KVL Giant satasiscineiere. sleivaneieiile arses nvelaisiae ae 9,693 22,585 
INTGNIDISscarioriece sie od teiec inn ce cere aiervie eid 83,592 64,495 
WVEIELEOES DOLO cemclcnihacaeeecclsnielt<cerecoM nae 8,800 3,638 
PASAT ALLG Se caten cs give vaaica/a’stoiLen © ale sraverwiavare 43,350 76,168 
MOTRIN ALY oie tt erelouialacs oth onie = rinie’e biarssatheroidine ss 1,879 3,441 

TEXAS 
SVS RLM Gian caters aes oe ait einincsin aicheetirarae'l orale acteoteisick 3,194 
AVISUID conten c Lae ican dette: Massatente Noid ae TE OLS 14,575 
Bean Olitiec ters neeraniteeettrs eins d teen see la seb na. cicae ae 8,296 
Pelicdasweee seater wer ect cemdeinataders 1,797 8,000 


418. NOT FAILURE, BUT LOW AIM IS CRIME. 
CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 

IBemhamiees. tice ctien ase aces trecas a seate epee 1,880 3,361 5,042 
IBLemMNAal Lion e So eae cena 4,101 5,209 5,968 
BROWMSVilles steno ace. «cee occ rsie etaeiee 4,938 6,134 6,305 
BLOWN WOOG aoe. asc vecatraona cece ccicice sites 725 2,176 3,965 
WS reyraMucestceees deciie se cen See ees cease Spear 2,979 8,589 
GAIVENtesaetcss oa cee a oebne me reaaegnee 2,280 2,632 8,322 
CamierOiacen nee ce saiies. ocres s Sussineeraceea te 441 1,608 8,341 
Celburne.. De eR eee eoontebcte cl Soo nopreaS 3,278 7493 
Corpus Christi.........0-. 8,257 4,387 4,703 
Corsicana.. Cee 8,373 6,285 9,313 
(GI doRapsaee moon coer ace Sane an, Scarormane 1,333 2,442 3,422 
Da WAS Ss ca cceascshwncny oece sie tere cies cine mene 10,358 38,067 42,638 
DENSON ets cetera seine elds eles woke er eee 3,975 10,958 11,807 
DIENtONGe ge ccrseecca acess yer Stele sas caieieatee 1,194 2,558 4,187 
SEP aS Osernet ches ciciais cen access cctytelenals 736 10,338 15,906 
Lope os cemseicnemet tot ier eee en ROR at See a 1,351 2,171 4,919 
IORCAVVOMUNs mae aeardeetates aoe ae ears comets 6,663 20,076 26,688 
Gainesvillewcos, tadea sooo tickeeetane eee sees 2,667 6,594 7,874 
Gralweston Gea ates occciceealontee Tosca deadecs 22,248 29,084 37,789 
GONZALES a cnctca oe se Weehie a aeeasiteonne ns 1,581 1,641 4,297 
GTESHVINE. Sade cies se octet cies law ereisicll unietincumacres 4,330 6,860 
PUIISH ORO ee aera nase ae ace ecceece eae can cleseetremeeces 2,541 5,346 
EE GUSTOM Etech ce rtinsiotlacs arbiter ous een oe 16,513 27,553 44,633 
ILIA eopone noon ceondonpcndonasncAeboebas 3,521 11,319 13,429 
NOME WAG W ler iereisciontas|tisiientee i eteeeeiccioster 1,525 2,034 8,691 
IM GRANNY Soe tee eae ceca ceesoree caeamens 1,479 2,489 4,342 
IVT eB neice eee cena ses cat ptersst esioma ve aie ws erannasisel crelemre aie oasis 2,058 3,092 
Mars Wallin cron tse teielecuetioan aatan cs ottencins 5,624 7,207 7,855 
IN GRTESOY EY: sano mecie conde soeca toca qeagdsoace 1,611 2,997 3,857 
OAKAC IL FU. so eanas teen coe coear cus cence metotmstotess 2,470 3,630 
(ONG IYER. sett ioue pone Sh moa daseded cna go seoanods |lubncdenade ca Salis 3,835 
LWT hee nose cdaotononas odes poner snaeeGocs 2,997 5,834 8,297 
LEY WS one Seda suideusbane pose i a8 baoet ate bacea. 3,980 8,254 9,358 
SATPAIIEOMNOI iecloc onceee pecaante amass 20,550 37,673 53,321 
MS Freienina tater stseciae ec tucrasar Seclsinic aes cine 6,093 7,835 10,243 
Sulphur Springs 1,854 3,038 3,685 

EVAL laeceatite CotePoe eran ere cle et encom oueianarios maveal lithe alco eee 2,584 4,211 
TRSb Ol SHSeis SARS TEM Cubs tees ere ERR Ge ore Lae 4,047 7,065 
Menno llianecce eter smo eater Oe rc eee ateioe 2,003 2,988 6,330 
MNemaricallacmeuere hee acne ces noice aoe note 1,833 2,852 5,256 
Tyler de GabOdeISHIONG Co eS MONO AU Ces ee SHGAS 2,423 6,908 8,069 
VIGOR aad. .aose teat ene aS eects BE Ocm coors 3,046 4,010 
WWF C Osteo icc rice ctasnec caiseiuele Sinate see attest 7,295 14,445 20,686 
Wea X Alva’ Gla eraens rerainrtne ets eheolen eens aeic evicieae 1,354 3,076 4,215 
Wied the rtrd: ieee ncneoceeorct aches 2,046 3,369 4,786 
Vi Oa KAULIT Sastccratsinnleh one detteiee stent tena sala 1,745 3,499 

UTAH 

SURE K aie noc use cieceeiee et ote eee Rec Oe 129, nse 8,085 

SARS Soh inns saat eee hee See Eee 3,396 4,565 5,451 
@ PGS Se tees. eared cies alten nee eee 6,069 14,889 16,313 
Park ieas< coset atch cestine eens ee enone 1,542 2,850 8,759 
TOV OC Ne ec nae Reena ee nrc ee eee 3,432 5,159 6,185 
Salt Lake wat) s ctaelereisldg iMactats oben MEE SE Drie 20,768 44 843 53,531 
Springville.. Sa ee ae, 2,312 2,849 3,422 
Vv ERMONT. 

VaR OAD Remar EeCOREM ice once. 4,146 ; 
Belles ESL LS eat eeees 3,090 ean 
Bennington ...2.-..5.-- 6.371 5.656 
Brattleboro............ 5 467 5.297 
BUM eg GOmMi cece -nteulsetee 14,590 18.640 


a. 
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CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
Colchester...... 5,143 5,352 
peer: ee 4,160 6,266 
Rutland.. 11,759 11,499 
St. Albans.. 7,771 6,239 
St Johnsbu 8,857 5,666 
Winooski... .. 3,659 3,783 
NICS INGOT Sea enunneeee denon onde coe gnaee 14,339 14,528 
BE iiley teas: cheat acdsee cae webs os comeaclactan satartae 3,899 4,988 
Bristol...... Be ON CU De ononEoHeNUboOnNaacnngOn : 2,902 4,579 
Chanlottesvillezeesmere reese ete e 2,676 5,591 6,449 
WM ]ITCONEEI OT EE cates een ce re era cele ne Sao uso oatae ene 1,792 3,212 
IDE ey ac paninttonictian be codaca anne cdnyoseade 7,526 10,305 16,520 
Hired ericksSbilngie cases. eecicttecaselaneste eric 5,010 4,528 5,068 
EVAMDtOM case eee cic macuabetstacsts se tes 2,684 2,513 3,441 
WArrISON DUNES wacesies coos ae ccalewice carates 2,831 2,792 8,521 
WEXIN STON eee cores bot eizone 2,771 3,059 3,203 
TEV RG DIDUT eee eae eee eee ee me os959) 19,709 18,891 
Manchesterseasccsrte et cace oes eeeee 5,729 9,246 9,715 
Newport NOE Ba Ne Oren cavd 4,449 19,635 
Norfolk.. eerosstecininisicis Sietzit Sinvale a aistatNein ces 21,966 84,871 46,624 
Refersbure eee Ren 5 ery eae 21,656 22,680 21,810 
POLtSNIOU thes epee cote cen essences 11,390 13,268 17,427 
RU ACEOL Merete ae eae eee oe une akisallearemeeeninse. 2,060 3,344 
RRIGHIMONG Gerster orien eclew/s nea eracseoene oe 63,600 81,338 85,050 
Roanoke 669 16,129 21,495 
ved Oda Mairi Creiaats cciciseiterauicoractsepetisiseaterne 1,759 8,279 3,412 
SL AMIIUE OM ones sista eeicicieiticw ne iselewiselecieesiicieie(ar 6,664 6,975 7,289 
SUSE OD eerie melieice deve vet oesmine cian caGmioars 1,963 3,354 8,827 
Wa GheSter i nscce sc csiooe se otuieinetis weescecses 4,958 5,196 5,161 
NAMIC VILL Gs crs crosses clneitescate ctaeies pare aelcccs 1,885 2,570 3,003 
WASHINGTON. 
PAVE CLE GN emt cise ciaancnccuare ceisiccaenieieciea| adeamenecs 1,638 3,747 
AAMC y cetera ce ticemosian aedileantisniee Secale cece camaes eelegies 4,568 
EVE Ot Leeria camel em aserme sc etieineten cece lensemeinettts lndaeeennee 7,838 
alnhav Glen aecactudecs trace taceseceee soa ce cement 4,076 4,228 
ING WiVWVilAL COM) deeesiumncccaiaes ABB HOUEd | HEN hE Obata Miauaceaaee 6,834 
INGOT tM Walkinialsca sete. 2: BH SP etiacicito sl Geer eee 1,535 8,154 
@lvanpiarwecriatcesecewecsisnusiedes cetecsac 1,232 4,698 4,082 
POLER LO WNSENG tir ssacts os aus tteeusicnene 917 4,558 8,443 
WS CatulOeee esis cantetatrc crate siete sajeieisisicvetas lee 8,533 42,837 80,671 
Siar) Raney Canin cnoodadotanuieptnepden stncodHo 350 19,922 36,848 
“TPE aXe Nan wad Cte GMa AI OP RAIN RAG citereterieedt 1,098 36,006 87,711 
MVANIGOUVCIN taceicapaaascclice ames ics seiseias 1,722 8,545 4,006 
NWAllamVVicllassendspione a tincctansectleacs seals 3,588 4,709 10,049 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

1Bysjaniolotelinc son noun RADA GpeeObnee DOGUrE Corre eamonnrc ce 2,934 4,511 
JBI e ernie) ts hae ee eidio do Sos Bal Gee HOBO OR OREO EOC Ae | Mero arace L775 4,644 
Coes COtn . eam naa deem uadets tpitwamad onde 4,192 6,734 11,099 
CGOVATIGS UU Sener dlaiese late icfs dvella sis\aleleipieicisia/siviess 2,307 8,008 4,050 
Fairmont 900 1,027 5,655 
Gratton. 3,030 31159 5,650 
Hinton.... 879 2,570 3,763 
Huntington.. 3,174 10,084 11,923 
Martinsburg 6,335 7,207 7,564 
Wioundeville . 1,774 2,688 5,362 
Parkersbure . 6,582 8,389 11,703 
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CITIES. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
WISCONSIN. L 
FA TIER O: CLEY lone s eincte et tantacinciderne econ miarae ewiatsiatelstareteieee 4,424 5,145 
Appeal ee ae ee 8,005] 11869 | 15.085 
Ashland BS SARC St GRE OnCe OC emopcecaeens 951 9,956 13,074 
BALA DOO Nei seneccuaieem orien Sac ceenanent hace 4,594 4,605 5,751 
Beaver DAM coccactenecnemsc ate coms ae cee 3,416 4,222 5,128 
Be loitsseven te crete ctektore es aciteisincenictones 4,790 6,315 10,436 
IB SLLNEeenet sae ciottewere bowie decease 3,353 4,149 4,489 
Chippewas Halls7. tecsnescustsein sever selec 3,982 8,670 8,094 
WEEE here ae cote cake eae hence 1,954 8,625 4,088 
aw, Claire ts cess danctisicne sate once wate MOMELS 17,415 17,517 
HONG CUM aCe sence cen cote nce auras 13,094 12,024 15,110 
GRETA TKINS ONS ee rgat ons. cisteee ett atcloe em eieerie 1,969 2,283 8,048 
Greater Grand Rapids?. 2. .5..050 2.0. oe 1,350 1,702 4,493 
Greene ayottteor ert paeck o eaters noes 7,464 9,069 18,684 
ELI SON tas se ctae tcasitcioe os ees eles heme nee 2,298 2,885 8,259 
ATES VAllen maccisen dearse ee oaeneleeciietoeee 9,018 10,836 13,185 
AUR AUN sey he cee ete eee ttn caientaee 2,235 4,667 5,115 
HRENO Sha eee Matas ehacnsee te race gene 5,039 6,532 11,606 
ai Grosser lux. sesesor Gatensganeeoee nar eta 14,505 25,090 28,895 
peEA Gis, .:. soars nels oor we cise ae a icince Eon ee 10,324 13,426 19, 
Manitowockucucmnccae inane each aes cmenee 6,367 7,710 11,786 
MaAMINELt Qo races cstentsininante ae enrecossa nee 5,412 11,523 16,195 
Marshfield icc fecssaces s Actwscutic cooctecoites 2,044 3,450 5,240 
Menasha ye tascscncsccesichavec nee te scone nats ote eeiisleretterets 4,581 5,589 
MGTOMIDN CE Morscctecasisese ceca suas ae renee 4,177 5,491 5,655 
Vi CHIH ers sericeicres soto yeieyers sissiacoe cocaret stata a loseares eet 6,809 8,5 
Milwaukee fen tacncncc nunecawetntecs oeataes 115,587 | 204,468 | 285,316 
INEONT OCT cists ove ciriele Sonal ee eine ile aes 448 3,768 92 
INGEN ALE) cess baie oe cabtonciae cttie ooria wetter 4,202 5,083 5,9 
CONES Tessie rele teiee cata ean Sete oie leioetaeiad 4,171 5.219 5,646 
OshKosh er athic-cincsneceata nn eecee eee 15,748 22,836 28,284 
Platteville. acct tates ccmoee ak Saleeaeaelecientesetueres 2,740 3,340 
POLAR Crete eige cies « ocisiclemielaslontameniceetcies 4,346 5,143 5,459 
Ports Was BINS COM soc nieleca/-e cede seein cee 2,604 1,659 8,010 
IrairieiGiiGnienn ise. occee tose soa ea eis eee eles 3,131 8,233 
INFACT. 30 ashe nh eQOonoSUEdGaOHUNe econ amabEsDS 16,031 21,014 29,102 
RMS lANG Skea shes sees selec esses eeineeses 1,542 2,658 4,998 
ICG aK Crattecietstiescelne stearate ence 454 2,130 3,002 
IRD Ot arei es ccee selon aeiSoiceie me cicte coksctonicten Sty, 8,358 3,818 
Sheboyeantmem ees soeee ee uate ee: 7,314 16,359 22,962 
Sowthe Wiliam Sere rarceeme tne te cacl crac ial es cmt eae | eee 8,392 
DpPabtacncuns pagdbtpeamocos ange bOATEGoe Shader 2,387 2,795 8,555 
UE ENS POM tetera aelesiorits oletoreteieysleieisiesieiicae 4,449 7,896 9,524 
SLOUGH CON ee are van seoubs et sieniein ielstaeiasisojsisscnaceneais 2,470 8,431 
SEILER OUND aye amamieteer eee sears 1,199 2,195 3,372 
SHO AO tee SanenGoRnerbone A boceena, dansee ode siGuecebesee 11,983 81,091 
WO RIVETS cea neee aie ce Torok eee te cade: 2,052 2,370 3,784 
NVAtertown ures ose oeee ee ere 7,883 8,755 8,437 
Wiankesha® sicstetr cnc accthmern cube: 4,613 6,321 7,419 
NWA pUTMes Weta ee wets son ee came eee 2,313 2,757 3,185 
NAEW IGE ERS sn ocenedio na acncocn okies Saaeee 4,277 9,253 12,354 
Wenite water. conc. aacan eeu onto 3,617 4,359 3,405 
WYOMING. 
Ney ENNE eastern man sesh anne tress denied Mere eeeeee 11,690 14,087 
ISIS IST aaa ananGocqonacd AsncmasaonnongmaAAns eesnene san 6,388 8,207 
ROCKISDLINGS|. Taeeeau ue tes secue baa lneeeneeeene 3,406 4,363 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


Governors’ Terms and Salaries, Areas, Dates of Admission, Thirteon 
Original States, Population in 1830 and 1890, and Electoral Votes. 


Gov’rn'r’s| Area | When | Popula-| Popula-| No. 
States and Territor’s.|Term and| Square Ad- | tion in | tion in | Elec. 
Salary. iles. |mitted.} 1890. 1900. | Votes. 
- |2 yre'$3,500 50,540 |} 1819 1,518,017} 1,828,697) 11 
rae} 3,000: 53,045 | 18386 1,128,179} 1,311,564 8 
.|4 6,000} 158,360} 1850 1,208,130} 1,485,058 9 
2 5,000} 108,645} 1876 412,198} 539,700 4 
2 4,000 4,990 | *1788 746,258] 908 355 6 
4 2,000 2,050 | *1788 168,498} 184,735 8 
4 3,500) 58,680 | 1845 891,422] 528.542) 4 
ie 3,000 59.475 | *1788 1,837,353] 2,216,331) 18 
2 3,000 84,800 | 1890 84,385} 161,772 3 
4 6,000 56,650 | 1818 3,826,351} 4,821,550) 2¢ 
Andiana posecsset tee 4 5,000 86,350 | 1816 2,192,404) 2,516,462} 15 
OW) cases vas Risa nace 2 8,000 56,025 | 1846 1,911,596] 2,231,858} 18 
IR ANsASis vcatssccescn ps 2 8,000 82,080} 1861 1,427,096] 1,470,495} 10 
Kentucky......:....../4 6,500 40,400} 1792 1,858,635} 2,147,174) 13 
Louisiana -:.......-.. 4 4,000 48,720} 1812 1,118,587} 1,881,625 8 
Maine.... ...........- 2 2,500 $3,040 | 1820 661,086 4.466 6 
Maryland.............j4 4,500 12,210 | *1788 1,042,390) 1,190,050 8 
Massachusetts........ 1 8,000 8,315 | *1788 2,238,943] 2,805,846] 15 
Michigan... .......... 2 4,000 58,915 | 1887 2,098,889] 2.420,982} 14 
Minnesota . ean aaal 4 5,000) 88,365 | 1858 1,801,826} 1,751,394 9 
Mississippi .. poeta teste | & 4,000 46,810 | 1817 1,289,600) 1,551,270 9 
Missouri .. eaeeeel 4 5,000 68,735 | 1821 2,679,184) 3,106.665] 17 
Montana.............. 4 5,000} 146,080} 1889 132,159} 243,329 8 
Nebraska........... 2/2 2,500 77,510 | 1867 1,058,910) 1,068,589 8 
Nevada.. SANE! 4,000} 110,700} 1864 45,761 42,335! 3 
New Hampshire Featatae 2 2,000 9,305 | *1788 876,560} 411,588) 4 
New Jersey. .......... 8 10,000; 7,815 | *1787 1,444,933) 1,883,669] 10 
New York............. 2 10,000 49,170 | *1788 5,997,853) 7,268,014) 36 
North Carolina,...... 4 8,000 52,250 | *1789 1,617,947| 1,898,810} 11 
North Dakota........ 2 3,000 70,795 | 1889 182,719 819,146 3 
ObiO:sseesce > 2 8,000] 41,060 1802 | 3.672.316) 4.157.545} 23 
Oregon . oo |4 1,500: 96,030 | 1859 313,767! 413,586 4 
Pennsylvania .. --J4 $10,000} 45,215 | *1787 5,258,014 6,802,115] 32 
Rhode Island. Alte 8,000 1,250 | *1790 345,506) 428,556 4 
South Carolina. 12 8,000 80,570 | #1788 1,151,149) 1,340,316! 9 
South Dakota .. «1/2 2,500 77,680 | 1889 pees 401,570 4 
Tennessee ............ 2 4,000 42,050} 1795 1,767,518] 2,020,616] 12 
Moxaseee eees scenes 2 4000} 265,780| 1845 | 2.235.523) 3.048710] 15 
Wtabeescns-i eisieisiat aidiere 5 2,000 84,900} 1896 "307, 905) 276,749 3 
Wermontreccs- ceca. 2 1.500 9,565} 1791 332,422) 348,641 4 
Wirginiar a sisaisc4ies 4 5,000; 42,450 | *1788 1,655,980} 1,854,184) 12 
Washington .......... 4 4,000} 69,180] 1889 349,390]; 618,108} 4 
West Virginia........ 4 2,700 24,780 | 1863 762,794] 958,800} 6 
Wisconsin............ 2 5,000 56, 040 | 1848 I 686,880 2,069,042} 12 
WiyOmings.c.. ems ese 4 2,500 97,390 1890 0,70: 95,581 8 
A AGHM@bcnomene cakecs 4 8,000) 581,410|...... 32,052 63.441) .. 
A DUZONIE e larstesieistesee'sire,e 4 2,600} 118,020 59,620) 122,931 
District of Columbia.|....]...... Ui arcane 230,392) 278,718 
Indian Territory...... saa ieaelnes 81,400 180,182} 391,960 
Now Mexico.......... 4 2,600; 122,580]...... 153,593) 195,310 
Oklahoma ..... asians 4 2,600 89,0380 |...... 61,834 $98,245 
eer Ie wae rea rae name tee Satis abatkgink wall sot «mae 89,990; 154,001).......- 
Total, Bete Or ADOC AO OOF LPIA 8,557, 1,010 Cee ee 62,824,504|76,218,129| 447 


*Date sof ratifyix ing constitution of thirteen original states 
Norsn.—AlL have biennial sessions of legislature except Georgia, Masea- 


chusetts, New Jersey, New Y 


they are held annually. 


York, Rhode Island, 


and South Carolina, where 
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JAG dice pancno ane ob Account. 

SA CUE Oe steistaiaisinicis cle Advertising. 

PA GIs ceelesiac)=° Agreement. 

EA Cerra tits .. Agent. 

PSA SEO OOOOOSUOLG Amount 

Art . Article 

Sila ti) sndie Saab Beso Ba Attorney. 

15% Oh de] Pec cobscce Bank. 

Bales. Balance. 

IBD ee eta ess DALKOL. 

IB eee cantatas Bill-book or 
Bank-book. 


IBS ee siasitis wie (as Sar Bill of Exchange. 
B.P. or Bills Pay. Bills Payable. 
B. R. or Bills Rec. Bills pe MoE 


BO be occ cricsieeias oug 

Ve Pistee dokooeeoage ace Bushel 

C, Ctor¢. Cent. 

fi} piccngc Banoscones Cashier. 
De a oma acaisvevaiats Cash Book. 

Oermetncchncaaune: Ccete 

(0/500 h6ode aano nBBEOS arge: 

A SRodad “om 
eee orice ciecn’aiule ompany. 

GES ss ..InCare of. [ery 

CHO Deeeeccess Collect on Deiga 

COM ame acecats Commission. 

Con. or Const...... Consignment. 

(67 aca RHR OAS Creditor. 

Gir linnmeooohoavdenad Hundredweight. 

197s eee 5 be SSeS Day Book. 

Dep. Bise ce eae esses Deposit Book. 

ID ibocos toBebeN ends Draft. 

TONY ao Gobpan ca Score Discount. 

IDO. OVO acreicsirl= 3 (Ditto) The same. 

Dog misteicactutrntcss ozen 

PD yomete coin stelsisnsicaatrisin(ers Debtor. 

IDSiOLOS sees Days. 

Chi ilosdousinconeouenen Each. 

VIB Oem e ASRS U AEN Errors excepted. 

Gb Gunde case OL example, 

TH AO Se ORBR OS AISORR Frrors and omis- 
sions excepted. 

Ex. or Buch .. Exchange. 

1) Meiers teteiste le Expense. 

EP CUU siainie aterain aie eiere ‘avor. ___ 

ER eT seen satan ese Foreign Bill of 
Exchange. 

MU sf Cnet tere osesiatsieies stots Cause it to be 
done. A writ of 
execution. 

OMB Aceves aie aee Free on board. 

PlOr Gs. csaaeae oe,r6 Forward. 

TH hes Sepia AsecyWANSGO Freight. 

POU Udenis sc ati’ Foot or Feet. 

Gal artsa-< eee Gallon. 

Guar ..............Guarantee. 

TOKE essen ners Handkerchief. 

deel cadcnbatoebetc Hogshead. 

TUNG eee nets Hundred. 

I. or Inv .. Invoice. 

The. .... Invoice Book. 

FNeat enone eres ee LhataS. 

Ti iggcnnos0s 00re GnNo Insurance. 


ENSES SP csciels coats (Instant) The 
present month. 
Insol -. Insolvency. 
ING Stes cones Interest. 
ENUES athe ek bees Inventory 
J. or Jour..... ,----Journal 
Tek cetera Journal page. 
ES Bee .. Letter Book. 
LDS cies Se eee reese Pounds. 
Dir PREP ome Ledger Folio. 
Mdse ....____...... Merchandise. 
Mem. or memo....Memorandum, 
MOIS See anna bee Molasses. 
(TORE Meme re National. 
SEs ene e ceramics Coe Bene) Take 
NCO rae shen otlenouton Without deduc- 
tion. 
OUT OB ask eeereee Outward Invoice 
PROLP. oeeec eas age. { Book. 
Pay tis sogcnasemelrs Payment. : 
POs Gs sseeshenees Pieces. 
Wife FR AR a SROrine ec Paid. 
Phgisckvea sah ccsetiee Package 
Per ON Pree By the. 
(EUR TIC Oey SOIC ACH is (Per centum) By 
the hundred. 
PPG Lnncooneten Profit and Loss. 
Pe OVD .. Pay on Delivery. 
PH hile ene Pair. 
Prem aumeenaeeee Premium. 
DPTOX. cdc coreaceee (Proximo) The 
next month, 
0 kN OMe EeA RASC Petty Cash Book.. 
HER ofs tan Seep ae oe Received. 
Ee Evinatatee eee en Railroad. 
SOBER acces Sales Book. 
BFS eee Steamship. 
SRP oat ee eee Shipment. 
CEPR pe memos aamou an Sworn Statement.. 
St. Dits cae Sight Draft. 
StUGikcie weaeee ee eeoee Sterling. 
SOTOCER EES A ikanoco ot Sundries. 
Tr. or Trans....... Transaction. 
RULE. Ree oer eee (Ultimo) The fast 
; month. 
VIZ accterawia lovin (Videlicet) To wit; 
namely. 
VOU smaysasieteiseeer aes Volume. 
Ses reienecieme ste ete (ori Against. 
WS seca heise Yards. 
Sees PU eis 
REA rae Scine Cents. 
E aan taronCaC ane Pounds Sterling. 
JEM ine Wee TAO GS Pence. 
Gender At, or to. 
Fi Nelt Mosse cretietvaneets Per cent. 
we... . Account. 
LER nag ation AeA (Ditto) The same. 
hse Tee yy kes Number. 
Mat seu tonivee ceiver tte Check Mark, 
Lyeceadeas come One and 1 fourth. 
Lp seners eee nein One and 2 fourths. 
LE treaeconO ie ae One and 8 fourths, 
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BUSINESS DICTIONARY. 


A 


Abatement.—A discount allowed 
for damage or overcharge, or for 
wee payment of a bill before it is 

me. 

Acceptance.—An assent and en- 
gagement to pay a bill or draft 
when due. 

Acceptance for Honor.— An ac- 
ceptance made after a bill has been 
protested for non-acceptance, for 
the honor of the drawer or any in- 
dorser. 

Accommodation Paper.—A bill or 
note to which a party has put his 
name to accommodate another, 
whe is to provide payment when 

ue. 

Account.—A written or printed state- 
ment of debits and credits in any 
business transaction. 

Account Current.—A detailed state- 
ment of the transactions between 
parties for a certain period, show- 
ing the condition of affairs at the 
current or present time. 

Account Sales.—A detailed state- 
ment of a commission merchant to 
his principal, showing his sales, the 
expenses attending the same, and 
the net proceeds. 

Accountant.—A person trained to 
keep accounts. 

Accrued.—lIncrease, or interest due 
and unpaid. 

Acknowledgment. —A formal ad- 
mission made before an officer. 

Actionaire.—The owner of shares in 
a stock company, a stockholder. 

Actuary.—A registrar or clerk. Gen- 
erally applied to the manager of a 
life insurance company. u 

Administrator.—A person appoint- 
ed to settle the estate of a testator, 
or to manage an intestate estate. 

Admiraity.—The power that con- 
trols naval affairs in Great Britain. 
—Courts of Admiralty.—A court 
which decides questions of mari- 
time justice. F 

Adulteration.—The debasing of an 
article or substance by spurious or 
less valuable admixture. 

Ad valorem.—According to value, | 
Advance.—A rise in price, addi- 
tional profits, stocks above par. 
Adventure.—Goods sent to sea at 

the owner’s risk, a speculation. 

. Adventure in Co.—Goods sent to be 
sold on joint account of shippers 
and consignee. 

Advice. — Admonition, or sugges- 
tions offered, usually in regard to 
buying and selling goods. 


Affidavit. — A written statement 
made upon oath. 

Affreight.—To hire, as a ship, for 
transporting freight. 

Agent.—One intrusted with the busi- 
ness of another, a deputy or factor, 

Agio.—A term used to denote the 
difference between the real and 
nominal value of money. 

Allonge.—A paper attached to a bill 
of exchange when there are too 
many endorsements to be contained 
on the bill itself, 

Allowance—A deduction made, for 
instance, from the gross weight of 
goods. 

Ambassador.—A minister employed 
by one government to represent it 
at the court of another. 

Anker.—A common liquid measure, 
varying, in different European 
countries, from nine to ten gallons, 

Antal.—A wine measure of Hungary, 
holding about thirteen and a half 
gallons. 

Anticipate.—To be before in doing, 
or pay before due. 

Appraise.—To set a value on goods 
or property. 

Appurtenance. — Adjunct or ap- 
pendage 

Arbitration.—The hearing and de- 
cision of a cause between parties in 
controversy, by chosen persons. 

Arbitration of Exchange. — The 
deduction of a proportional or ar- 
bitrated rate of exchange between 
two places through an intermediate 
place, to ascertain the most advan- 
tageous method of drawing or re- 
mitting. 

Arrear.—That which remains an- 
paid though due, 

Assay.—To subject an ore to chemi- 
cal examination to find the amount 
of any metal contained in it. 

Assess.—To fix a certain value for 
the purpose of taxation. 

Assets.—The entire property of an 
individual or company. 

Assignee.—One to whom something 
is assigned, usually one who re- 
ceives property to dispose of for the 
benefit of creditors. 

Assignor.—One who assigns an in- 
terest to another. 

Assignment.—Placing property into 
the hands of assignees. 

Association.—The union of a num- 
ber ot persons for some special 
allio, 

Assume—T'o take on anothec’s debts. 

Attachment.--A seizure by virtue of 
a legal process. 
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Attest.—To bear witness, to certify. 
Attorney (Power of).—A written 
authority from one person empow- 
ering another to act for him. n 
Attorney in Fact.—An agent with 
full power. 
Auctioneer.—One who sells goodsat 
a publicsale. i 
Auditor.—A person appointed to ex- 
amine and settle accounts. e 
Avails. — Profits of property dis- 
posed of, proceeds of goods sold. 
Average.—A proportional share of a 
general loss; also, a mean time of 
payment for several debts due at 
different times. ; 
Avoirdupois. — Commercial stand- 
ard of weight in United States and 
England. 
Rg 


Bail.—The security given for releas- 
ing a person from custody. 

Bailee.—The person to whom goods 
are entrusted. 

Bailor.—One who furnishes goods to 
another. 

Bailment.—A delivery of goods in 
trust. 

Balance.—The excess on one side; 
or what added to the other makes 
equality in an account, 

Balance Sheet.—A statement in 
condensed form showing the con- 
dition and progress of business. 

Ballast.—Any heavy material 
placed in the hold of a ship te 
steady it in the water. 

Ballot.—A Swedish term signifying 
ten reams of paper; used also to 
designate a smal! bale or package. 

Balsa.—A kind of float or raft used 
on the coast of South America for 
handing goods through a heavy 
surf. 

Banco.—A commercial term used in 
Hamburg to distinguish bank 
money from common currency. 

Banking.—The business of a banker, 
or pertaining toa bank. 

Bankrupt.—An insolvent, one who 
is unable to pay his debts. 

Bank Stock.—Shares in the capital 
stock of a bank. 

Barratry.—An intentional breach of 
trust, particularly any fraud by 
the master of a ship. 

Barque.—A three-masted vessel car- 
rying no square sails on her miz- 
zen mast. 

Bazaar.—A word of Eastern usage, 
signifying a place of exchange or 
general market. place, a repository 
at fancy articles — especially of 

ress. 


Beacon.—A signal or light for the 
guidance of mariners; y 
erected and sustained by the gov- 
ernment. . 

Bidder.—One who bids or offers a 
price. 

Bill.—A_ name given to statements 
in writing; as goods; .a note; a 
draft; a law not enacted; exhibi- 
tion of charges. ; 

Bill of Exchange.—A bill ordering 
one party to pay another a certain 
sum of money. 2 

Bill of Lading.—Written statement 
of goods shipped with terms of 
delivery. 

Bill of Parcels.—A detailed account 
of goods sold. 

Bill of Sale.—A formal instrament 
for the transfer ef goods and chat- 


tels. 
Bills Payable.—Notes to be paid by 


a party. 
' Bills Receivable.—Notes to be paid 


to a party. 

Board of Trade.—An association of 
business men for the advancement 
of commercial interests. 

Bona Fide.—In good faith, in 
reality. 

Bond.—A writing, under seal, bind- 
ing a person and his heirs to fulfill 
certain obligations, 

Bonded Goods.—Goods in charge of 
the officers of customs for the du- 
ties on which bonds are giver at 
the custom house. 

Bonds.—A premium or extra sum 
paid for a loan, a charter or other 
privilege. 

Book-Debt.— An entry or charge on 
a ledger; called also an open ac- 
count, in contradistinction to « 
written promise or note, 

Bottomry.—A contract by which the 
owner of a ship pledges it as se- 
curity for money loaned him. 

Bottomry Bond.—A bond given 
upon a ship to secure the repay- 
meut of money borrowed. 

Breakage.—An allowance made by 
the shipper or seller on certain dé- 
scriptions of fragile goods, 

Breach.—Violation of an agreement 
in contracts. 

Breadstufts. — Material for bread, 
grain, meal or flour. 

Brief.—A paper containing the lead- 
ing points in a lawyer’s argument. 

Broker.—A person who transacts 
business for another, commonly in 
stocks, money, etc., using the name 
of his principal. 

Brokerage.—The fee charged, for 
transacting business, by a broker. 
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Bulls and Bears.—Persons engaged 
in the gambling transactions of the 
stock exchange. The bulls are 
porsenally: interested in tossing u 

he prices of certain goods while 
the bears are fighting to pull down 
prices. 

Bullion.—A commercial name for 
uncoined gold or silver. 


Cc 


Capital.—The stock employed in 
trade; the fruit of past labors 


saved, 

Capital Stock.—Capital of an incor- 
porated company. 

Carat.—An imaginary weight that 
expresses the fineness of gold. 

Cargo.—A ship’s lading, or freight. 

Cashier.—One who has charge of 
money and superintends the re- 
ceipts and payments. 

Centage.-A rate by the hundred. 

Certificate of Stock.—A written in- 
strument issued by a company cer- 
tifying the number of shares th: 
holder owns. 

Certified Check.—A check which 
has been certified by the bank on 
which it is drawn, making the bank 
absolutely responsible for its pay- 


ment. 

Chancellor.—The chief judge of a 
court of chancery or equity. 

Charter.—An instrument in writing 
from the sovereign power or legis- 
jJature, conferring certain rights 
and privileges. 

Charter Party.—A_ written agree- 
ment by which aship is hired un- 
der specified conditions. 

Chattel.—Personal property. 

Chosesin Action.—Things of which 
the owner has not possession, but 
merely the right of legal action, for 
possession, as notes, accounts. etc. 

Choses in Possession.—Things in 
possession of the owner. 

Circulating Medium. — Cash and 
bank notes payable on demand; the 
medium of exchange. 

Clearance. —Permission from the 
custom house officer for a ship to 


sail. 

Clearing House.—A kind of bank- 
ing exchange for the convenience 
of daily settlements between banks, 

Clerical Error.—An error in calecn- 
lation or other accidental error on 
books or documents, 

Coasting.—Sailing near land, or 
vessels trading between ports of the 
samc country. : 

Codicii.—A supplement to a will. 


Collaterals.—Pledges or security 
for loans of money, or otherindebt- 
edness. 

Commerce.—The exchange of mer- 
chandise on a large scale. 

Commercial Paper.—Bills. of ex- 
change, drafts or promissory notes 
given in the course of trade. 

Common Law.—The unwritten law 
receiving its force from universal 
reception, as distinguished from 
statute law. 

Commission.—The brokerage or al- 
lowance made to an agent orfactor 
for doing business for another. 

Cooperage. —Charges for putting 
hoops on casks or bales, 

Compact.—A covenant or contract 
between different parties. 

Company.—A number joined to- 
gether to undertake some common 
enterprise. 

Compound.— To adjust by agree- 
ment differently from the original 
terms, to settle by compromise, 

Compromise. —A friendly sattle- 
ment of differences by mutual con- 
cessions. i 

Consignment.—The act of consign- 
ing, as a charge for safe keeping 
and management, as goods, prop- 
erty, etc. -— an— 

Consignee.—One to whom goods are 
intrusted. 

Consignor.—The person who com- 
mits goods to another. 

Consols —In England three per 
cent. annuities granted at different 
times, and consolidated into one 
stock or fund. 2 

Consul.—A person commissioned to 
reside in a foreign country as au 
agent of the government. 

Contraband.—Prohibited merchan- 
dise or traffic. : 

Contract.—To make an agreement, 
to covenant. 

Copartnership.—A joint interest in 
business. 

Counsellor.—A legal adviser. 

Counterfeit.—To copy or imitate 
without authority, with a view to 
defraud ; a forgery. 

Countersign.—To sign, in addition 
to the name of a superior, that of 
the secretary or subordinate officer, 
as bank notes are signed by the 
president and countersigned by the 
cashier. 

Coupon. —An _ interest warrant 
printed at the end of bonds, to be 
cut off when the interest is paid. 

Court.—An official assembly legally 
met together for the transaction of 
judicial business. 
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Covenant.—A formal contract be- 
tween two or more parties. 
Coverture.—The condition of a mar- 
ried woman, being considered as 
under the shelter and protection 
of her husband. 
Credentials.—Testimonials, or cer- 
tificates, showing that a person 
is entitled to credit, authority, or 
official powers. ‘ 
Credit.—Trust given or received; 
mercantile reputation entitling one 
to be trusted: also the side of an 
account on which payment is en- 
tered. : 
Creditor._One to whom money is 


due. 

Credit Mobilier.—A name given to 
a joint-stock company in Paris, 
established in 1852, with excep- 
tional charterprivileges. The term 
has become familiar to intelligent 

ersons in this country through the 
Congressional investigation of the 
Credit Mobilier Company of the Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Curb-Stone Brokers.—A term ap- 
plied to a class of stock operators 
in New York, who do business on 
the sidewalk or pavement. 

Currency.—That which circulates 
a3 a representative of value. 

Customs.—Customary toll, tax, or 
tribute on imported or exported 
goods. 

Custom House.—A building where 
duties are paid and vessels entered 
and cleared. 


D 


Damages.—A compensation to one 
party for a wrong done him by 
another, the estimated reparation 
in money for the injury. 

Days of Grace.—Days granted for 
delay in the payment of a note, 
usually three after it is due. 

Debase.—To lessen in value by adul- 
teration. 

Debenture.—-A certificate given by 
the collector of the port of entry, 
to an importer for drawback of 
duties on imported merchandise, 
duties on which, when the mer- 
chandise ig exported, are to be re- 
funded. 

Debit.—A recorded item of debt — 
the debtor side of an account. 

Debt.—That which is due from one 
person to another, 

Debtor.—The person who owes an- 
other either money, goods, or sery- 
ines. _ AGB 

Decimal.—Having a ten-fold in- 
crease or decrease. Decimal frac- 


tions. Having any power of ten 
for a denominator. y : 

Deed.—A sealed instrument in writ- 
ing used to transfer property. 

Defalcation.—A diminution, deficit, 

Defaulter.—One who fails to dia- 
charge a public duty, as to account 
for money entrusted to him. | 

Defendant.—The party sued in an 
action. : f 

Deficit.—A deficiency; thedifference 
between an account's statement 
of the assets and the assets them- 
selves. 

Del Credere.—A commercial term 
implying a guarantee of the sol- 
vency of the purchaser. 

Delivery.—Giving money or goods 
to another. i 

Demand.—A peremptory urging of 
a claim, an exaction. 

Demise.—To convey, to bequeath 
by will. 

Demurrage.—Allowance for deten- 
tion of a ship. 

Deposition._Testimony of a wit- 
ness put in writing. 

Depositary.—A trustee, one towhom 
something is committed for safe 
keeping. : 

Deputy.—One appcinted to act for 
another, a representative or dele- 


gate. 
Diplomacy.—The science of con- 
ducting negotiations between na- 


tions. 
Disability.—Incapacity to do a legal 


act. 

Discount.—An allowance or deduc- 
tion made for the payment of money 
before it is due. 

Discount Days.—The days of the 
week on which the directors of a 
bank meet to consider paper offered 
for discount. 

Distress for Rent.—A landlord’s 
taking personal property found on 
the land for rent due. 

Dividend.—A percentage of profits 
paid to stockholders, 

Divorce.—Dissolution of the mar- 
riage relation. 

Donee.—The person to whom a gift 
or donation is made. 

Donor.—One who confers anything 
gratuitously. 

Dormant.—Silent partner, one wio 
takes no share in the active busi- 
ness, but shares profit. 

Dower.—Interest of a woman in the 
real estate of her deceased husband. 

Drawback.—Money paid back on 
goods exported, a part or the whole 
of the duty charged. 

Draft.—An order from one man to 
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another directing the payment of 
money, a bill of exchange, 

Drawee.—The person to whom a bill 
of exchange is addressed, the payer. 

Drawer.—One who draws a bill of 
exchange, or an order for payment. 

Dress Goods.—A term applied to 
fabrics for the garments of women 
and children, most commonly to 
those made of mixed materials, as 
silk and cotton, and silk and 
worsted, etc. 

Due-Bill.—A written acknowledg- 
ment of debt; not transferable by 
mere endorsement. 

Dun.—To press urgently the payment 
of a debt. 

Duplicate.—A copy or counterpart 
of anything. 

Duress.—Personal restraint, or fear 
of personal injury, or imprison- 
ment. Itnullifies all contracts into 
which it enters. 

Duties.—A tax levied by the govern- 
ment on imported goods; money 
paid to the government on imports 
and exports, 

E 


Earnest.—A pledge. something given 
by the buyer to the seller to bind 
the bargain, and prove the sale, 

Effects.—Goods, or personal estate. 

Eleemosynary.—Founded by char- 
ity, or intended for the distribution 
ah charity, as a hospital or college. 

Ell.—An English measure of length 
equal to 1% yards; the Scotch ell 
is 1y3p yards, ; 

Embargo.—A detention of vessels in 
port, prohibition from sailing. | 

Embarrassment.— Perplexity aris- 
ing from insolvency, or temporary 
inability to discharge debts. : 

Embassy.—The public business in- 
trusted to diplomatic officers. 

Engrosser.—One who buys large 
quantities of any goods in order to 
control the market. : 

Embezzlement.— To appropriate 
public money to private use by a 
breach of trust. 

Eminent Domain.—The power of 
the State to take private property 
for public purposes, : 

Emporium.—A place of extensive 
commerce, a market place. : 

£ndorse.—To endorse a note by writ- 
ing the name on the back. 

Entreport._A bonded warehouse 
a storeroom for the deposit o 
goods; a free port. 

Equity.—A system supplemental to 

aw, qualifying or correcting it in 
extremo cases. 
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Estate.—The degree, quantity, na- 
ture, and extent of interest which 
a person has in real property. 

Estoppel.—A stop, a bar to one’s 
alleging or denying a fact contrary 
to his own previous actions; allega- 
tion or denial. 

Exchange.—Act of bartering; a bill 
drawn for money; a pee where 
merchants meet; difference be- 
tween the value of money in two 
places, or premium and discount 
arising from purchase and sale of 
goods. 

Excise.—Taxes or duties on articles 
produced and consumed at home; 
internal revenue tax. 

Execution.—A written authorization 
to enforce a judgment. 

Executor.—The person appointed by 
a testator to execute his will. 

Executory.—To be executed in the 
future. 

Exports.—That which is carried out 
of a country, as goods and produce 
in traffic. 

Ex Post Facto.—After the act. 

Express.—A courier; also regular 
and quick conveyance for pack- 
ages, etc. 

e 


Face.—The amount expressed on a 
note or draft. 

Factor.—An agent who buys and sells 
in his own name, being intrusted 
with the goods, in this respect dif- 
fering from a broker. 

SO invoice, or bill of par- 
cels. 

Failure.—Becoming bankrupt, sus- 
pension of payment. 

Fac-simile,—An exact copy or like- 
ness. 

Favor.—A note or draft is said to be 
in favor of the payee. 

Fee Simple.—In the United States, 
an estate held by a person in Fis 
own right and descendable to his 
heirs. 

Fiduciary.—In trust. 

Finance.—Revenue, public money, 
income, 

Financier.—One skilled in financial 
operations, a treasurer, 

Firm.—A business house or com- 
any; the title used by a business 
1008e, 

Firkin.—A measure of capacity; the 
fourth part of a barrel; or eight or 

nine gallons, 

Fiscal.— Pertaining to the public 
treasury or revenue, 

Fixtures.—The part of the furniture 
of a store or offize, which is not 
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movable, as gas pipes and burners, 
partitions, etc. ; 

F. o. b.—Free on board; the bill or 
invoice with f. o. b. includes the 
transportation to the shipping port 
and the shipping expenses. 

Foreclose.—To cut off by a court 
judgment from the power of re- 
deeming mortgaged property. é 

Forestall.—To buy goods on their 
way to market, intending to sell 
again at a higher price. ; 

Forgery.—Fraudulently changing or 
making a written instrument. 

Folio.—A page in an account book, 
sometimes two opposite pages bear- 
ing the same serial number. 

Franc.—A silver coin used in France, 
equal to about nineteen cents. 

Frank.—To exempt from charge for 
postage. " 

Fraud.—Injurious stratager , deceit. 

Free Trade.—The policy of conduct- 
ing international commerce with- 
out duties. 

Freehold.—Land held by free ten- 
ure, or in fee simple, subject to no 
superior or conditions. 

Freight.—Merchandise being moved 
from one place to another; the 
price paid for carrying freight ; also 
to load or burden. 

Funded.—Turned into a permanent 
loan on which annual interest is 


paid. 
Fands.—The supply of money or the 
capital. 


G 


Gain. — Advantage, acquisition, 
profit. 

Garbled. — Drugs, spices or other 
goods which have been sorted or 
picked over and freed from impuri- 
ties. 

Gauging.—Measuring the capacity 
of casks, etc. 

Gist.—The principal point of a ques- 
tion, the pith of the matter. 

Go-between.—Agent for both par- 


ties. 

Good Will.—The advantageaccruing 
from a successful conduct of busi- 
ness;itis a property that may be 
transferred. 

Grant.—A transfer of property by 
deed; a conveyances made by the 
Government. 

Gross.—Twelve dozen; gross weight: 
weight of goods including dust, 
dross, bag, cask, etc. 

Guarantee (or Guaranty).—A secu- 
rity or warranty given by a third 
party ; one who warrants. 


Guarantor.—One who promigss for 
another’s debt, 


Habeas Corpus. —A writ to bring a- 
party before a court, to prevent 
false imprisonment. 

Haberdasher. — A seller of small 
wares, as thread, pins, etc. 

Hand-book.—A book of reference ; a 
manual, 

Hand-money.—Money paid by the 
purchaser at the closing of acon- 
tract or sale. 

Harbor.—A port or haven for ships, 

Haven.—A port or shelter for ships; 
a harbor. . 

Hazardous.—Precarious, dangerous, 
uncertain. 

High Seas.—The unclosed waters of 
the ocean outside the boundaries of 
any country. 

Holding-Over.—A tenant’s remain- 
ing in possession of the premises 
wisest the consent of the land- 
ord. 

Hollow-ware.—A trade name for 
camp and kitchen utensils made of 
cast iron or wrought iron. 

Borer — To accept and pay when 

ue. 

Husbandage. — An owner’s or an 
been commissiou for attending to 
a ship. 

Hypothecate. — To pledge for the 
security of a creditor. 


Impolitic. — Wanting in prudent 
management; not politic. 

Import.—To bring in from abroad. 

Importer.—The merchant who im- 
ports goods. 

Imposition.—Tax, toll, duty or ex- 
cise prescribed by authority. 

Impost.—A tax or duty imposed on 
imported goods. 

Indemnify.—To recompense for loss, 
to reimburse, 

Indenture.—A mutual agreement in 
writing. 

Indorsement. — A writing on the 
back of a note. 

Indulgence.—Extension of time of 
payment; forbearing to press for 
payment. 

Inland Bills.—Drafts or bills of ex- 
change drawn on a party in the 
same State as the drawer. 

Insolvency.—Inability to discharge 
debts when due. 

Insurance.—Indemnity from loss; 
the premium paid. 

Installment.—Payment of parts at 
different times. 
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Instrument.—A writing containing 
an agreement, 

Interest.— Premium paid for the use 
of money. 


Internal Revenue.—The part of the 


revenue of our Government which 
is collected in the form of internal 
duties. : : 
Intestate.—Without a will; not dis- 
posedofby will. _ 
In toto.—Wholly, entirely. : 
Inventory.—A list of merchandise 
made periodically for the purpose 
of knowing the quantity and value 
of unsold goods, in order to ascer- 
tain the condition of business. 
Investment. — The laying ont of 
money in the purchase of some 
species of property. ‘ 
Invoice.—A written account or bill 
of merchandise bought; a bill of 
items. 
J 


Jettison. — Throwing goods over- 
board in case of peril to lighten and 
preserve the vessel. 

Jointure.—An estate settled on a 
wife at the husband’s death, for her 
life at least. : 

Joint Stock.—Stock held in com- 


pany. 

J gint Tenancy.—J: oint occupancy ; 
not so close intimacy as partner- 
ship. 

Jourmal.—A book used to classify 
and arrange business transactions. 

Judgment Note. — A note in the 
usual form, with the addition of 
the power to confer judgmentif not 


aid. 
Jurisdiction.—The power of exer- 
cising judicial authority. 


K 


Kilogram.—The French measure of 
weight equal to 2% lbs. avoirdu- 

ois, or 1000 grains. 

Kiting or Kite Flying.—Exchang- 
ing checks on different banks for 
the purpose of obtaining the use of 
money for a single day. 


L 


Lame Duck.—A stockbroker’s term 

~ for one who fails to meet his en- 
gagements. ‘ 

Larceny.—Theft; taking geet oo 
property belonging to another. 

Law -merchant.—The general body 
of commercial usages in matters 
relative to commerce. 


Lay-days.—Days allowed for load- 
ing and unloading a cargo. 

ee eee phrase used to express 
the entire cost of a commodity, in- 
cluding transportation, ete., at a 
place remote from its production 
or purchase. 

Lease. — Renting lands, etc.; the 
written contract. 

Legacy. —A gift, by will, of personal 
property. 

Ledger.—A book in which a sum- 
mary of accounts is preserved. 

Lessee.—One who takes an estate by 
lease. 

Letter of Attoruey.—A writing by 
which one person authorizes an- 
other to act in his stead, commonly 
called power of attorney. 

Letters of Credit.—A letter author 
izing credit toa certain amount to 
be given to the bearer. 

Liability.—Obligation ; debts. 

License.—A grant of permission by 
the authorities. 

apes legal claim on property for 

ebt. 


Lieu.—Instead ; in place of. 

Liquidate.—To clear off; to settle; 
to pay as debts. 

Lloyds.—A marine insurance associ- 
ation, or society of underwriters in 
London, deriving its name from the 
coffee house where it originated. 
The records of this society contain 
a complete history of the sea, so far 
as concerns the number of ship- 
wrecks, collisions, fires, piraciea, 
mutinies, etc. 

Loan.—A thing furnished to another 
for temporary use, on condition 
that it be returned, 

Long Price.— Price after the duties 
are paid. ’ 

MM 


xpath eee a conduct; illegal 

deed. 

Mandatary.—A person to whom a 
charge is given, or business in- 
trusted. 

Manifest.—An invoice of a ship's 
cargo. 

Manufacture.—The process of re- 
ducing raw material into a form 
suitable for use. 

Marine, — Relating to the ocean; 
nautical. 

Maritime Law.—Law relating to 
harbors, ships, seamen. 

Mark.—A weight of gold and silver 
used as a measure for these metals 
in Europe. 

Mart.—A commercial center; a mar 
ket place. 
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Material Men.—Men who furnish 
materials for ships, houses, etc. 

Maturity.—The date when a note or 
draftfalls dueoris payable. 

Mercantile Law.—Law pertaining 
to trade and commerce. | 

Merchandise.—Whatever is bought 
and sold in trade. % 

Merger.—The absorption of a thing 
of lesser importance by a greater, 
wwhereby the lesser ceases to exist, 
but the greater is not increased. 
For instance, a note on which a 
judgment is recovered is absorbed 
by and merged in the judgment. 

Metallic Currency. — Silver and 
gold coins forming the circulating 
medium of a country. ? 

Mint.—The place where money is 
coined. ; 

Misfeasance. — A trespass; doing 
improperly an act that might be 
done lawfully. 

Mitigation.—The abatement of a 
judgment, penalty or punishment. 

Monetary.—Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting In, money. 

Money.—Coin; any currency lawful- 
ly used instead of coin, as bank 
notes. 

Money-Broker.— A broker who 
deals in money. 

Monopoly. — Sole permission and 
power to deal in any species of 
goods, 

Mortgage.—To convey property for 
the security of a debt, the convey- 
ance being void when the dedt is 
paid. 

Mortgazgee.—One to whom a mort- 
gage is given. 

Mortgagor.—One who gives a mort- 
gage. 

R 


National Banks.—Banking institu- 
tions, established in the United 
States under the provisions of an 
act of Congress, the object of which 
is to unify the currency. 

Navigation.— The science of con- 
ducting vessels on the ocean. 

Negotiate.—To transact business; 
to hold intercourse in bargain or 
trade. 

Negotiable. — Transferable by as- 
signment orindorsement to another 


person. 

Net.—Clear of all charges and deduc- 
tions. 

Net Proceeds.—The sum left after 
deducting commissions or discount. 

Non-Feasance. — An omission of 
what ought to be done. ’ 

Notary Public.—An officer appoint- 


ed by the governor to take affida- 
vits, acknowledgments, to protest 
bills and notes, ete. 

Note.—A written or printed paper 
acknowledging a debt and promis- 
ing payment. 

Null.—Void. 


o 


Open Account.—A running or un- 
settled account with an individual 


or : 

Open Policy.—An insurance polic: 
covering undefined risks, whic 
provides that its terms shall be 
definite by subsequent additions or 
endorsements. 

Option. —A stockbroker’s term for 
the privilege of taking or deliver- 
ing atafuture day a certain num- 
ber of shares of a given stock at a 
price agreed upon. 

Ordnance.—Ali kinds of large guns. 

Ostensible Partners. — Those 
known to the public. 

Ouster.—Turning out of possession 
any one entitled to it. 

Out-Standing Debts. 
debts. 

Overt.—Not covert, open, manifest. 

OQwe.—To be obliged to pay. 


— Unpaid 


Pp 


Panic.—A financial crisis among 
business men, generally the result 
of overtrading and speculation. 

Par.—State of equality in value, 
equality of nominal and actual 
value. 

Parol. —Oral declaration, word of 
mouth, 

Partnership.—Union in business: 
business firm. 

Par Value.—Face value or value 
named on certificate of stock. 

Pass-Book. —A book in which a 
trader enters articles bought on 
credit, and then sends it to the 
creditor for his information. 

Passport.—A document carried by 
neutral merchant vessels in time of 
war for their protection, also a gov- 
ernment document given to travel- 
ers, which permits the person 
therein named to pass from place 
to place. 

Pawn - Broker. — One who lends 
money on pledge or the deposit of 
goods. 

Pay.—To make requittal, to give an 
equivalent for goods. 

Tay ee. One to whom money is to be 
paid. 

Payer.—One who pays, 
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Pigments.—Paints. 

Pledge.—A pawn, personal property 
deposited as security. 

Policy of Insurance.— The writing 
or instrument in which a contract 
of insurance is embodied. 

Politic.—Well advised, adapted to 
its end. 

Port of Entry.—A harbor where a 
custom house is established forthe 
jJegal entry of merchandise. 

Preferred Stock.— Stock taking 
preference over the ordinary stock. 

Premises. — The thing previously 
mentioned; houses, lands, etc, 

Premium.—The percentage paid for 
insurance; the excess of value above 


par. 

Price.—Current value, oi rate paid 
or demanded in barter. 

Price Current.—A printed list of the 
prevailing prices of merchandise, 
stocks, specie, bills of exchange, 
rate of exchange, etc. | 

Prima Facie —At first view or ap- 
pearance. 

Principal.—An employer, the head 
of a firm; a capital sum placed at 
interest. 

Procuration.—A power of attorney; 
an instrument empowering one 
person to act for another. _ 

Pro Rata.—A proportional distribu- 
tion. 

Protest.—A formal declaration, 
made by a notary, for want of pay- 
ment of a note or bill of exchange. 

Proxy.—A person appointed to rep- 
resent and vote for another. 


Q 


Quarantine. — To prohibit a ship 
from intercourse with shore, when 
suspected of having contagious dis- 
eases on board. : 

Quasi.—As if, in a manner, in a cer- 
tain sense. ; i 

Quo Warranto.—A writ by which 
the government ascertains by what 
warrant a corporation acts. 


Rato.—tThe ratio or standard. 

Real Estate.— Property in houses 
and lands, 

Rebatement.—Deduction on account 
of prompt payment, discount. 

Receipt. — An acknowledgment of 
payment in writing. 

Rec procty Treaty.—A commer- 
cial treaty between two nations se- 
curing mutual advantages. 


Reclamation. —A claim made 
against the seller of goods which 
prove deficient or defective. 

Refund.—To repay ; to restore. 

Release.—To give upa claim against 
&@ person or property. 

Reprisal.—The act of seizing ships 
or property as indemnity for un- 
lawful seizure or detention 

Resources. — Available 
funds. 

Respondential Bond.—A pledge of 
a cargo at sea. 

Retail.—Selling goods in small 
quantities. 

Retainer.—The fee psid toa lawyer 
when engaging him. 

Retire.—To take up one’s note before 
due, to relinquish business, 

Revenue.—Income, return; annual 
income of a nation for public uses. 

Revenue Cutters. — Small vessels. 
employed to aid revenue officers in 
the collection of duties, or to pre- 
vent smuggling. 

Revocation.—The act of calling 
back, recalling some power or 
authority conferred. 


§ 

Salvage.—A compensation allowed 
to persons for voluntarily savin a 
ship or her cargo from peril. 

Seaworthy.— Fit for sea; a ship 
worthy of being entrusted with a 
cargo, 

Sans Recours.—Withont recourse. 

Secondarily.— Applied to the en- 
dorser of a note or drawer of a bill, 
signifying that he is only condi- 
tionally liable, or liable if the makx- 
er and drawee fail. 

8eize.—To take possession of, by vir- 
tue of a warrant or legal authority. 

Seller’s Option. — A term mostly 
confined to the sales of stocks, for 
a sale which gives to the seller the 
option of delivering the article sold 
within a certain time, the buyer 
paying interest up to delivery. 

Shipment.—That which is shipped. 

Sight.—Iime of presenting bill to 
the drawee. 

Signature.—The name of a person 
written with his own hand, signi- 
fying his consent to the writing 
above it. 

Sinking Pund.—A fund set apart 
from earnings or other income, for 
the redemption of debts of govern- 
ment, or of a corporation, 

Sleeping Partner.—One who shares 
the profits of a business without 
letting his name appear, or taking 
part in it actively. 


means, 
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Slop-shop.—A store where cheap 
readyypade clothing ia sold. 
Smugeter. —One who avoids the 
payment of duties by secretly im- 
porting goods into a country; a@ 
vessel engaged in smuggling. 
Solicitor.—An attorney or advocate, 
the titleof a person admitted to 
* practice in the court of chancery or 


__ equity. SS, 
'Solvency.—Ability to pay all debts 
or just claims. 4i=4 
Specialty.—A contract or obligation 

under seal. ; 
Statement.—Usnally a list of prop- 
erty, or resources and liabilities, 
Statistics.—A collection of facts ar- 
ranged and classified. : 
Statute.—A positive law, established 
by act of Legislature. 
Stipend.—Settled pay or compersa- 
tion for services. : 
Stipulation.—A contract or bargain. 
Stock.—Money invested in business. 
Stocks.— Property consisting of 
shares in joint stocK companies, 
Stock Broker and Jobber.—A bro- 
ker who deals in shares or stocks, 
Stoppage in Transitu.—The seller 
of goods upon credit resuming pos- 
session after their shipment before 
they get into actual possession of 
the buyer. 
Sue.—To seek justice by a legal proc- 
eSB. 
Surcharge.—An overcharge. 
Surety.—A bondsman, a bail, se- 
curity. 
Suspend.—To stop payment. 
Suspense Account. —An account 
used to contain balances of per- 
sonal accounts which may be con- 
sidered doubtful, 
Sutier.—An authorized. vender of 
provisions, etc., to soldiers in camp 
or garrison. 


Tacit.—Implied but not expressed. 

Tally Man.—One who receives pay- 
ment for goods in weekly instali- 
inents, 

Tare.—An allowance in weight for 
the cask in which goods are con- 
tained, 

Tariffi—A list of duties to be im- 
posed on goods imported or ex- 
ported. 

Taz.—A levy made upon property for 
the support of the government, 

Teller.—An officer in a bank who re- 
ceives or pays money. 

Tenants in Common. — Persons 
holding lands, etc., by several and 
distinct titles, and not by joint 

® title. 


Tenant.—One holding property 2n- 
‘der another. 

Tenement.—That which is held- 
Tender.—To offer or present fur ac- 
ceptance, . 
Tenure.— The manner of holding 

property in lands. : 

Testator.— The person leaving a 
valid will. A 

Textile Fabrics.— All kinds of 
woven goods, generally restricted 
to piece goods. 4 

Tickler.—A book containing 6 mem- 
oranda of notes and debts arranged 
in the order of their maturity. 

Time Draft.—A draft maturing ate 
future specified time. 

Tonnage.—The weight of goods car- 
ried in a boat or ship. 

Tort.—Mischief, any wrong or injury. 

Trade Discount.—An owance OF 
discount made to a dealer in the 
same trade. 

Transact.—To perform commercial 
business, to conduct matters. 

Transfer.—To convey right, title, or 
property. 

Transship. — To transfer merchan- 
dise from one conveyance to an- 
other. 

Treasury.—A place where public 
revenues are deposited and kept. 
Treasury Notes.—Notes of various 
denominations issued by the gov- 
ernment, and received in payment 
of all dues, except duties on im- 

ports. 

Tret.—An allowance to purchasers 
for waste of 4 pounds on every 104 
pounds of weight after the tare has 
been deducted. 

Trustee.—One who is entrusted with 
property for the benefit of another. 


u 


Ultimo or Uit.—Last month. 

Uncurrent.—Not current, not pass- 
ing in common payment as uncur- 
rent coin, notes, etc. 

Underwriter.—An insurer, so-called 
because he underwrites his name to 
the conditions of the policy. 

Usage of Trade.—Custom, or tho 
frequent repetition of the same act 
in business, 

Usance.—Business custom which is 
generally conceded and acted upon. 

Usury.—Exorbitant interest, form- 
ing merely interest. 


Vv 


Valid. — Having legal strength er 
force. 
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Value.—Rate of estimated worth; 
amount obtainable in exchange for 


a thing. 

Value Received. — Phrase used in 
notes and bills. 

Vend.—To sell. : 

Vendee.— The person to whom a 
thing is sold. 

Void.—Nall, having no legal or bind- 
ing force. 

Voidable.—Having eome force, but 
czpable of being adjudged void. 

Vouchers.—A ‘paper attesting the 
trath of any thing, especially one 
confirming the truth of accounts. 


Ww 


Wasges.—Hire, reward, salary. 

Waiver.—The act of waiving; of not 
ingisting on some right, claim, or 
privilege. 

Wares.—Goods, merchandise, com- 
modities. 


Character 
is 
all-important, 


Warrant.—A precept authorizin 
n officer to seize an offender an 
ring him to justice; also to insure 

against defects. 

Warranty.—An agreement to make 
good all defects in an article sold. 
Water-logged.—Saidof aship when 
she has received so much water into 
her hold by leakage as to become 

unmanageable. ny 

AMD ae document containinz 

a list and description of zoods sev.é 
by 8 common carrier by land. | 

Wharfage.—f'ee or duty for using a 

wharf. 

Wharfinger.—The proprietor of 4 

wharf. 

Wrecker.—One who eearches f.. 

the wreck of vessels. ¢ 

Wreck-Master.—A person appoipi- 

ed by law to take charge of goods, 
etc., thrown ashore after a ship 


wreck. 
Writ.—An order of court, 


To be living 
is 
sublinis. 


Childhood’s Innocence.—What grand and sublime possi- 


bilities are hidden there! 


denon. 


An embryo angel or an embryo 
The right or the wrong direction of the latent elements 


of moral power, inherent in the child and constituting it a re- 
sponsible being, will determine the future. 
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